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PREFACE. 



T^ H E Chriftiau Church may be con* 
^ iidered as a vaft community, a 
great and not^e republic, founded on Di- 
vine inftitittion, and governed by pecu- 
liar laws both of ft reKgious and political 
nature. Its internal conftitution, its fyftem 
of doiSlrine, difciplin^, worfliip and poli- 
ty, ^nd ks external fituation and circum- 
(Idfices in the world, whether prolperous 
CMT adverie, deprefled or triumphant, do 
juftly merit attention. Here muft open 
a wide field for curious refearch and ob- 
fervation. 

The 
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Th E fupport and government of fb im^* 
menfe a focietyj^ the niovements of fuch 
a complicated machine, and, — rwhilft it 
points to fublimer obje<^s, and would 
fteer a ciourle to celeftial habitations, its 
intimate connection, in mean time, with 
this world, with princes and potentates, 
with dates and kingdoms, with tranfacr 
tlons of peace and war, with any. new 
event or revolution, and with men of 
every rank and character,— all this lervea 
remarkably to enrich and diverfify the 
fcene of Ecclefiaftipal Hiftory, 

Th I s, however, it muft be owned, is 
too little known by many ; and whilft 
they rqam at large through other left va- 
luable volumes of hiftory, they prepofte-' 
roufly neglect this more curious and in- 
terefling one, calculated to improve a 
folid, fagacious tafte ; and even to gratify, 

ip fpme degree, an imaginatioi^ turned 

for 
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for romance, confidering the numerous 
and marvellous incidents with which it is 
crouded. 



To remove a confiderable obje<Mon 
made by fome, I have, in the following 
performance, lopped off numberlels ex- 
crefcencies which over-load our Church* 
hiftories in general ; whilft, however, I 
have judged it proper, to introduce a va- 
riety of epifodes and obfervations omitted 
by others. Yet, I find, that fome, on the 
other hand, have affefted fuch a fhort, 
fyftematic method, as to render their ac- 
count of things little better than a mere 
chronological index, jejune and uninte- 
reffing, wMlft they have neglefted to lay 
open the true (prings of aftioh, to trace 
the movement and gradual evolution of 
affairs, or to refolve into their proper . 

caufes the various events and revolutions 

which they too tranfiently relate, 

I 



I have aimed at fomething of a me- 
dium between both thofe extremes : Whe- 
ther I liave fucceeded or not, others miift 
determine. 

With a farther view to introduce to 
more general attention the Hiftory of the 
Church, I have followed out a kind of 
continued narration, through the Four 
GRAND Periods into which I have di- 
vided the Work : This, I knew, would 
be more agreeable to die prefent polifhetl 
tafte, than, if I liad formally thrown ib] 
into feparate centuries and fubdivtii<His, 
as moft other liiftorians do, though they 
acknowledge this method is attended with. 
leverai diiadvantages. Thus alio, I haves 
avoided in particular, many difagreeable 
repetitions, whilft, at fame time, I have 
been duly attentive to chronological order, 
and to the natural feries of events, and 
that] 
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' that too, even when I venture on a new 
and pecuUar arrangement. 
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Some fuch compendious view of Ec" 
clefiaftical Hiftory, from the commence- 
ment of Chrillianity to the bcg-inning of 
the prefent century, as this now offered 
to the public, has been thought by fome 
a performance, if properly executed, in 
jome meafure wanting in the hiftorical 
department. This kind of fummary, con- 
taining the elements of Church Hiftory, 
Baay be of particular ufe to fuch who have 
not leifure to penile larger volumes, and 
will not, it is hoped, be altogether un- 
profitable nor unplealant even to thofe, 
who have made diis branch of ftudy an 
obje^l of fome attention. Even from die 
brevity of it a deepw inipreilion may be 
livetted in the mind.-r-juft as we retain 
a more diftinil remembrance of a land- 
icape that is not too extenlive and varie- 
gated ; 
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gated ; or, as a principal piece in paint-* 
Ing ftrikes the eye more exquifitely, the 
lefi it is encumbered with a group of 
figured. 

Where the fiibje<fl:s Were rich and copi-* 
6us, it was not eafy always to hold art 
equal hand ; and fome may perhaps ima- 
gine, that I have been tod difFuflve ort 
(bme occafions> and afFedled too much 

brevity upon others. All I (hall fay is, 
that I apprehend every man is at liberty 
to chufe his own fubjedl, and to treat it 
After his own manner, agreeable to the 
particular plan which he hihifelf propofes. 
The public poflefs the undoubted privi-" 
lege of approving or condemning as they 
{hall fee proper, and to their verdiift every 
author is obliged to ftibmit. 

To comprife lb much as I have done 
within fuch narrow limits, was accompa- 
nied 
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nied with conliderable difficulty. I have 
fbmetimes found myfelf doubtful of pro- 
ceeding, and almofl rfeady to be embarrafs- 
cd amidfl: a multiplicity of fcenes and 
events, where the ground would have 
been fipooth and eafy upon a more ex- 
tenfive (bale, which did not, however, 
quadrate with my plan. On the fame 
foot, I have been frequently obliged to 
decline remarks, and even to force myfelf 
away from reflcftions that occurred, dur- 
ing my progrefi in this work. 

HowEvfiR, I have in general marked 
the introduftion and propagation of Chri- 
flianity in the world, the perfecutions it 
underwent, the her^fies which fprung up 
in the Church, the illuftrious men, parti- 
cularly the primitive Fathers who flourifh- 
ed in it, the moft celebrated councils which 
were conVeened, and the various ufages, 
rites, and ceremonies gradually adopted. 

h I 
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have confidered the rife, the advance- 
ment, and fyftem o^ Fopery, that amazing, 
myfterious ftruc^ure ; difplayed the origin 
and traced the progrefs of tlie Reformation 
m the different kingdoms and countries 
of Europe, in one connected view ; affign- 
ed the caules that contributed to flop its 
growth and enlargement ; ftated a fort of 
eftimate between Popiffi and Proteftant 
States ; and occafionally introduced many 
paflages of civil hiftory, which ferved to 
illuftrate or embellifh the hiftory of the 
Church. At lame dme, I have paid fome 
attention to the difcovery or cultivation of 
the arts and fciences, to the decline or 
improvements of learning and philolbphy, 
clpecially as theft have had any influence 
on religion, or upon the ftate and charac- 
ter of its votaries. 

Should this performance be fb fortu- 
nate as to meet with a favourable recep- 
tion 
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tion, fuch a flattering circumftance may 
encourage me to publifli feveral other 
Trafts and Diflertations on various {uIh 
jedls, fome of which are already prepar ed 
for the prefer 

In mean time^ I hope the indulgent 
Reader will mak^ candid allowances^ for 
any miftakes or defeds he may difcover, 
in what is now with all humility prefented 
to his hand« 
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PART I. 

TllE ftudy of hiftory in general is agree- 
able, improving, and ufcful : By it we 
enter into human life, take a furvey of 
human affairs, gratify the boundlefs cu- 
riofity of the foul of man, and enlarge the fphere 
of our knowledge. In it we learn, in a fpecial 
manner, the fcience of mankind, and behold tliem 
in all their variety of characters afid fituations. 

This makes to pafs in regular review before us^ 
the origin, the progrefs, the eflabliihmcnt of ftatea 
iand kingdoms, the flourifliing, the decline, the fub- 
yerfion of nations and empires, the various revolu- 
tions that have happened in the world, with their 
Iprings, and movements, and etfeds. 

Ecclefiaflical hiflory may not only exhibit thefc 
occafionaily in the courfe of narration^ but is at- 

A tended 



a An Abridgement of Parti. 

tended with s^dditicmal circumfttnces peculiarly in- 
terefting. The moft fplendid fcenes of civil hiftorr 
are far fuperior to vulgar life, arid are chiefly diu 
played for the benefit of thofe who move in higher 
t)rbits, and who fupport public and diilinguifhed 
charaftcrs. 

The hiftory of the Chriftian Church, in its feve- 
ral flages and periods, becomes an objed to every 
Chriftian, of whatever rank or denomination. His 
facred profeflion is here more immediately con« 
cerned, his pailions are thereupon more deeply in- 
terefted, and he may derive perfonal advantage 
from a review of his religion, not in theory, but in 
real life. 

I cclefiaftical hiftory opens a wide and extenfive 
field, in which a vaft variety of objefts and events 
muft occur. Thefe, - if minutely traced and care- 
fully delineated, may afford abundance of matter 
fumcient for many volumes. 

My defign is only to take a curfory glance of this 
large region, without traverfmg every particular 
part, and to exhibit to view material fcenes, the 
moft inftrudive and entertaining. This I fhall at- 
tempt, aiming at great brevity, but rtot over-foUici- 
tous about all the minuter delicacies of arrangement 
and embellifhment, which might perhaps be expec- 
ted in a more fiill and formal hiftory. 

The duraticm of the world from the creation of 
it, to the appearance of Jesus Christ may be 
divided into fix ages. 

The firft, is from the creation to the flood, and 
confifts of 1656 years, i month, 26 days. 

The fecond, from the end of the deluge till the 
calling of Abraham, contains 426 years, 4 months,. 
1 8 days. Then at the divine call did the Patriarch 
depart from Ur of the Chaldees to the land of 
Canaan. 
- Th(; 
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The third period reaches from the calling of 
Abraham to the deliverance of the children of 
liirael out of Egypt, a fpace of 430 years. 

The fourth, from the departure of the Jews out 
of Egypt till the building of Solomon's temple, is 
479 years, 17 days. 

The fifth, from the building of the temple to 
the end of the captivity of the Jews, extends to 
476 years. 

The fixth, from fctting of the Jews at liberty by 
Cyrus king of Perfia, till the birth of Jesus 
Christ, amounts to the number of 532 years. 

All thefe together make up 3999 years, and 7 
months ; though fome computations of chronology 
fix it at 3987 years, and others, the exad number 
of 4000 years. 

In this fulnefs of time, and when the proper pe- 
riod determined by the decrees of heaven arrived^ 
Jesus Christ, the Son of God became incarnate. 
As the Son of . man he fprang of the family of 
Abraham, and of the blood-royal of David, ac- 
cording to promife, and was at this time borii 
at Bethlehem in Judea, during the reign of the 
emperor Auguftus Caefar. 

It is a general opinion, that the temple of Janus 
was then (hut, and that a profound peace univerfally 
prevailed in the world. This pacific ftate of 
things favoured the propagation of the gofpel, and 
thereby the firft preachers of it were enabled to 
execute their divine commiflion with more fafety 
and fuccefs. It likewife reflefted a luftre upon 
chriftianity itfelf, and gave weight to its credibility, 
as it was not ufliered into the world amidft fcenes 
of war and bloodflied, of public diforder and ge- 
neral commotion, but when mankind enjoyed the 
fweets of eafe and tranquillity, and were more at 
leifure to examine with exactnefs, and to wei^h 

with 
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with deliberation the truth or falfhood of religious 
" pretenfions. This was alfo a proper feafon for the 
appearance of the great, the merciful Mefliah, fuit- 
able to his charafter as the Prince of Peace, and em«< 
blematical of his peaceful religion and empire, the 
grand objeds of which were reconciliation and love, 
harmony and happinefs. 

Some imagine that the aftual birth of Chrift 
does a few years precede our vulgar sera. But 
though this event may not be marked with minutq 
precifion, occafioned by the diflPerent calculations 
of chronologifts, yet it is univerfally agreed, that 
it happened about the year of the world 4000 j 
a thoufand years after the dedication of Solomon's 
temple, and about the 754th year of Rome. 

Then it was that the celebrated Roman republic 
returned to a kind of monarchical ftate under the 
emperor Auguftus. In his time all the polite art* 
flouriflied, and though he was a confummatc Statef- 
man and an lUuftrious General, yet he was the dif- 
tinguiihed patron of learning, and allowed men of 
merit and tafte, free accefs to his prefence. 

The vaft extent of the Roman empire, and the 
fubjeftion of fo many nations and kingdoms to the 
fupreme dominion of a poliflied people, was of 
confiderable fervicc in civilizing the world, and 
preparing the minds of men for a candid and ho- 
nourable reception of chriftianity. It opened up a 
focial correfpondence among people of different 
languages and cuftoms ; more eafy methods of 
communication to diftant provinces were formed ; 
the laws and manners of the Romans introduced 
into foreign countries, gradually improved the rude 
and barbarous inhabitants, and the benign light 
and influence of philofophy, diffufed a foftening 
and refinement, to which they had been formerly 
ftrangers. This, in concurrence with other caufes, 

did 
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doubt facilitate the progrefs of the gcrfpel, 
after it made its appearance in the world. 

But it muft be acknowledged by all acquainted 
with hirtory, that notwithftanding the perfedion to 
which the polite arts and fciences -were carried, yet 
religion lay under a dark cloud, and fuperftition 
reigned triumphant both among Jews and Gentiles. 
The whole heathen world was addided to poly- 
ihcifm and idolatry, held a vaft multiplicity of gods 
and goddcfles, and worfliipped theui in the groffcfi: 
manner, 'ihey adored the hofh of heaven, and 
bowed down to ftocks and ftoncs, they believed 
the mofl abfurd and fabulous tales, and approach- 
ed their falfc deities with rites and ceremonies 
foolifli, Impure and inhuman. They were igno- 
rant of the true God, who made heaven and earth, 
and all things therein, a Being of infinite, adoraJble 
perfeftions, and utter ftrangers to rational and fpl- 
ritual worihip. In confequcncc of this, they ran 
into all manner of wickednefs, and a general cor- 
ruption and profligacy prevailed every where. 
Thus ftood the theology and morality of paganifm. 

Even among the Jews, religion was at this pe- 
riod of time very much eciipfed and disfigured. 
They in f'ome meafure made void the law of Mofes 
by a number of miftaken notions, and fuperftitious 
obfervances. Thefe they partly imbibed during 
the Babylonifh captivity, and partly derived from 
the nations around them, with whom they lived in 
conftant intercourfe, particularly, the Egyptians, 
Syrians, and Arabians f. Tlicfe ill-grounded and 
foolifli opinions, and their fupernumerary rites and 
ceremonies, which they intermingled with thofe of 
the law, were alfo fnitable to their own vain and 
corrupt hearts, and favoured the indulgencies of 
licentious 
+ Vid, Spencer, De legibua Hebra;orum, vol. IL p. ioSo» 
and Jolcphus, book III. ch. 7. 
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I'lcentious practice. Accordingly tliey embraced 
many dangerous principles, abandoned ihemfelvcs 
to every fpccies of vice, and were fpiit into fefts 
and parties. Tlie moit famous of tliefe were the 
Pharifees, Sadducees, and £0cnes. Tiicfe three 
celebrated fects acknowledged the divine legation 
of Mofes, and the authority of the Prophets, but 
notwithllanding this, they ftruck out new opinions 
of their own, and abounded in religious inno- 
vations, though flrictly prohibited from this by 
their great Icgiflator. Thus docs the church of 
Borne own the authority both of the Old and New 
Tcflaraent, whilft: yet they maintain doflrincs and 
ufagcs contrary to both, and repugnant to reafon 
itfclf. The Pharifees fuperadd to the written law, 
that which they deliver by oral tradition. Thi$ 
they pretend was originally given to Mofes, though 
not recorded by him, and this they are pleafed to 
put upon an equal footing with the former. Thus 
a wide door is flung open for the inventions and 
fancies of men, which may be multiplied and mo- 
dified without end or meafure. This the Pharifees 
did in numbcrlcfs refpecis ; they difregardcd the 
genuine meaning of fcripture, put their own ialfe 
gloifes and interpretations upon it, and placed the 
ftrefs of rehgion in external ftiew and ceremony, 
whilft they were full of deceit, hypocrify, and 
wickednefs. 

The Sadducees were a feft which commenced 
about 200 years before Chrift. It is faid to have 
been founded by one Sadoc, who taught there was 
neither angel nor fpirit, heaven nor hell ; to thefc 
dangerous tenets his difciples adhered, denying the 
refurredion of the body, and the immortality of 
the foul, whilll they gave theaifelvcs up to work, 
aiiqutty with grcedjncfe. 

Thei 
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The Eflenes rcjefted the letter of the law and 
he natural meaning of it, and chiefly confidcred 
, as a kind of allegorica] fyftem of fublime and 
^ mytlcrious truths, 'iliey indulged flights of en- 
thuliafm, placed the whole of religion in filcnce 
and contemplation ; loved folitude and abftraciion 
from the world, affefled much rigour and auftcrity 
of manners, and dcfpifed the duties of focial life. 
This fanatical tribe fpread abroad through Syria, 
Egj'pt, and the adjacent countries, and their pecu- 
liar notions which aimed at fomcthing fupcrior to 
humanit)', infefted multitudes, who were of an in- 
dolent turn or gloomy complexion. From them 
I am apt to think, has the Romifii church copied 
the monadic life, and hereupon founded fuch an 
amazing number of convents, nunneries, and mo- 
naArncs, to the general detriment of fociety, but 
to its own great emolument. 

ITius we find the whole world, both Jews and 
Gentiles, were funk into deplorable ignorance, er- 
ror and wickednefs, when it pleafed God to fend Je- 
fus Chrilt into the world, as f " a light to enlighten 
" the Gentiles, and the glory of his people Ifrael." 
It muft be acknowledged, that providence raifed 
up, from time to time, in different kingdoms and 
countries, men of exalted genius, who entertained 
julter fentlments and more exienfive views. Such 
rofe fuperior in their apprehenfions of religion 
and virtue to the inferior vulgar, were diflatisfied 
■with the fuperftition of the times in which they 
lived, and made fome feeble efforts to Inftruft and 
reclaim mankind. But they were unequal to the 
arduous taik, and they thenifelves were partly tinc- 
tured with the falfe notions and prejudices which 
univcrfally prevailed, were fomctimcs overborne by 
their unhappy influence, and often perplexed with 
doubts 
t Loke ii. 31, 
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doubts and uncertainties. This will apply even to 
the renowned Socrates and the illuftnous Ciceroj 
the two bright eyes of Greece and Rome. 

It required an extraordinary interpofition of hea- 
ven, fomething above human power, wifdom, and 
authority, to reflify the errors and dilorders ol' the 
world, to difpel the darknefs which hung over it, 
and to bring about an entire and cfteftuat refor- 
mation. This was n-fervcd for the Son of God 
hjmfelf, the great, the magnificent Mclftah. " To 
*• him gave all the Prophets witnefs !" And Saint 
John the Baptift, a burning and ihining light, was 
appointed his fore-runner, to prepare the way be- 
fore him, and as his heraid and harbinger folemnly 
to announce his glorious appearance. John him- 
felf wrought no miracles, but with a voice which 
made the whole land of Judea refound, he called 
on all to repent, and to receive in a proper manner 
the approaching Saviour. And fuch was the dig- 
nity of the Baptift's office, fuch the importance of 
his doftrine, fuch the innocence and noble aufteri- 
ty of his manners, that all acknowledged him a 
Prophet ; vaft multitudes flocked to fee and hear 
him in the wildernefs, and were baptized by him 
confcfling their fins. At fame time he had accefs 
to kings and courts, " Herod ftrared John, heard 
" him gladly, and did many things f." Yea 
fome were ready to look on him as the Meffiah 
himfelf, with fuch veneration did they regard him, 
efpecially as no Prophet had appeared among the 
people of the Jews for about 500 years before. But 
he foon undeceived them, exprefsly declared that he 
was not the Chnft, and fpoke of himfelf in thc 
mofl: diminutive terms when compared with him, 
" the latchet of whofe ftioes he was not worthy to 
** loofe J." But now, towards the conclufion of 

the 
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the reign of Herod the Great, Jefus himfclf made 
his folcmn entrance into our world ; and John par- 
ticularly pointed him out, and faid *, " Behold the 
*' Lamb of God which taketh away the hns of the 
" world." He was born of the Virgin Mary after 
a miraculous manner, by the over-fhadowing power 
of the Holy Ghofl. At the time of his birth, a 
new ftar appeared in the caft to conduct certain 
Magi, the Princes and philofophcrs of that country 
(o the place of his nativity, who went and worfliip- 
ped him, and offered gifts of gold and frankincenfe 
to him. And indeed in diftant countries, as well 
as in Judca, a general opinion prevailed, that there 
was foon to appear in the world a very great and 
Uluftrious Perfonage. This the Meiliah really was, 
tho' to comport with the myftcrious plans of Pro- 
vidence, he vailed for a feafon the rcfplendent glo- 
ries of his original nature and charafter. Accor- 
dingly, he who was the brightnefs of the Father's 
glory, and the exprefs image of his perfon, aflum- 
«d human nature, and was born in a low condition. 
Soon after his birth, he was obliged to fly into 
Egypt, to avoid the rage of Herod's cruelty, who 
had conceived a jealoufy of him. When he was 
about twelve years of age, he difputed with- the 
learned Rabbies hi the temple, and converfed with 
the Jewifh Doftors concerning the fublimc truths 
of religion, fo that all were aftoniflied at his know- 
ledge and judgment. He increafed in ftaturc and 
wifdom, and in favour with God and man, paid 
filial obedience to his Virgin Mother, and to Jo- 
feph his reputed Father, bccayfe betrothed to her, 
and with wonderful condefcenfion ftooped to the 
obfcurity of private life, till about the thirtieth 
year of his age. Then, at that time of life fixed 
for the Priefts under the law, to enter on the facer- 
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dotal fundion, he affumed a public charafler, and 
declared hi uifelf to be the proinifed Mcfliah, the 
Son of God, and the Saviour of the world. Thefc 
were very high preteiifioiis, and to fupport them, 
and to convince the world of the reality and cer-. 
tainty of them, he appealed to the fingular excel- 
lence and fublimity of his dodrine, to many fa- 
mous prophecies pronounced of him, through a fe- 
ries of almoil four thoufand years, and to the mod 
aftoniftiing miracles performed by himfelf. H< 
fpake as never man fpake ; he taught as one having 
authority ; and all were amazed at the graciou, 
words which proceeded from his mouth, and at tho 
mighty wonders wrought by his hands. It does 
not come within our plan here to enter into a de- 
tail of the life and aftions, and doflrines of Jefus 
Chrift, No Chriftian can be ignorant of thcfc ; 
and a particular profecution of them would confti- 
tute rather a tlieological than an hiftorical dif- 
courfe. 

But I would obferve, that the Son of God having 
fultilled all righteoufnefs, having finifted the work 
which the Father had given him to do, and con- 
cluded the fcene of his public miniftry, which con- 
tinned near four years, was caufelefsly and cruelly 
put to death by the Jews. But for this end he 
came into the world, to tafte death for every man. 
He fuffered the juft for the unjuft, that he might 
bring us unto God, and oiFered up himfelf a facri- 
ficc and propitiation, to atone for the fins of a 
guilty world. The chief priefts, and fcribcs 
and rulers of the nation were moved with envy 
againft him, were offended at the refinement of his 
dodrine, whilfl: the exalted fanclity of his manners 
which (hone with unrivalled lultrc, upbraided the 
whole behaviour ; and the people were difappoui 
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' ed as to tTieir fccular profpeds, becaufe he refufed 
lo be Kingj and to ereft a temporal kingdom. 
Thereupon their admiration was turned into rage 
and malice, they treated him with every imaginable 
Indignity, and crucified him between two thieves 
upon Mount Calvary, without the gates of Jerufa- 
1cm. He bore all with unexampled patience and 
magnatnimity, paffed through the moJl mournful 
fcenes of ignominy and agony, with a grace and dig- 
tiity becoming the Son ot God, and at laft went off 
in a triumph of goodncfs and charity, praying for 
his enemies, and laying, — " Father forgive thcm^ 
** for they know not what they do"." 

At that memorable juncture, the heavens were 
Ovcr-caft with fable darkncfs,the earth trembled as 
if moving out of its place, and all nature ftruck 
with the unufual and amazing fpeftade, feemed to 
fvmpathizc with its fufFering Lord. 

This interefting and aftonifhing event happened 
when Tiberius was Roman Emperor, Pontius Pilate 
Governor of Judea, and Caiphas the High Pried. — 
The body of Jefus was taken down from the crofs 
by Jofeph of Arimathca, an honourable counfellor, 
•* Who wrapped it in fine linen, and laid it in a 
** fepulchre tiiat was hewn out of a rock, wherein 
•* never man before was laid." 

But death could not have dominion over him, 
neither did he fee corruption. He had power to 
lay down his life, he had power to take it up 
again ; and therefore, according to his own pre- 
diftion, he rofe again on the third day triumphant 
from the grave. He appeared to his difciples, he 
cat and drank with them, converfed frequently 
Tvith them, was feen by five hundred brethren at 
once, abode with them for the fpacc of forty days, 
inft ruling 
• LuhexxUi. 34. 
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mftructing them in the things which pertained to 
the kingdom of God ; and afterwards, in the pre- 
fencc of his Difciples, he vifibly afcended up to hea- 
ven in a glorious manner. 

It was confonant to reafon, fuitable to the wif- 
dom of the Son of God, and the intentions of Pro- 
vidence, to give a permanent eftablilhmcnt and 
perpetuity, to that divine RcHgion which Chritt 
planted in the world. He therefore took meafurea 
which were every way proper to promote fo im- 
portant a purpofe. He inflituted, when upon 
earth, afacred College of twelve Apoftles. Thefe 
were appointed as conflant attendants upon his 
pcrfon, to learn with exaftnefs and certainty his 
divine doftrines, to obferve with attention his il- 
luftrious miracles, and to witncfs his unfpotted in- 
nocence, the exalted goodnefs and dignity of his 
charafter. Them alfo he commiflioned to preach 
the gofpd, and in his name to work al! kinds of 
miracles for the confirmation of it. Afterwards, 
the Lord appointed fcventy other Difciples for the 
lame end, and endued them with the like miracu- 
lous powers. Some of thefe were afterwards in- 
fpired to record in writing the facted truths of 
Chriftianity, which might remain a ftandard of 
evangelical faith to all fucceeding generations. 

Some have imagined that the number of the 
Apoftlcs was an alluiion to the twelve Tribes of If- 
rael, whilll the feventy Difciples correfponded with 
the number of the Jewifh Sanhedrim. Thus might 
be intimated, that a period was to be put to the 
Mofaic oiconomy, that the Mefliah himfelf, who 
was now appearing, was the Head and Law-giver 
of the JewiAi nation, and that they were to regard 
him and his delegates for the future as their fu- 
prerae Judges in all matters of religion. Thefe 
whom 
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whom ' 

Miniflcrs in his Spiritual Kingdom, werp nor men 
Df eminence and diftinflion, famous for birth, for 
powerful connexions, for weahh, or learning, or 
eloquence. The religion of Jefus, noble and divine, 
was fuperior to fuch cxtrinfic and adventitious cir- 
cumftances, and the Founder of our Faith made 
choice of inferior inftruments to propagate it, 
'' That the excellency of its power might appear 
** to be of God, and not of man •," that none 
might fufpeft the views of fecular ambition, or at- 
tribute fuccefs to merely natural means. 

Before Chrift left this world and returned unto 
the Father, he told his Difciples that even when 
abfent, he would not leave them comfortlefs, that 
he was then going to heaven, there to prepare 
manlions of immortal blelTedncfs for all his faithful 
fervants ; and that, when feated on the Throne of 
his glory, he would in a moft gracious manner re- 
member them, and from thence pour down -upon 
them, in a miraculous manner, a plentiful portion 
of the Holy Spirit : That he would lead them into 
all truth, would teach them all things, and bring 
whatever he had faid to their remembrance j whilft 
at fame time they fliould be enabled to do greater 
works tlian ^ven fome they had feen. 

Accordingly, about fifty days after Chrift's af- 
cenfion into heaven, and when the time of Pente- 
coft was come, a fcftival inftttuted among the 
Jews, to folemnize the remembrance of receiving 
the law from Mount Sinai, the fiftieth day after 
their departure from F.gypt, an event of a moll ex- 
traordinary nature took place, highly favourable 
for the gofpcl, greatly conducive to confirm the 
faith of the Difciples, and to qualify them for their 
t important employment. When they were aflem- 

bled 
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bled together in one place at Jerufalem, fuddenll 
there came a found from heaven, as of a rufhini 
mighty wind, which filled all the houl'e where th& 
were fitting, fuch as awakened their deepeft attend 
tion, and flruck them with awe and aftonilhment. 
Then there appeared unto them, in a vifible and 
glorious manner, cloven tongues of fire, which fat 
upon each of them. Then was imparted to them 
a rich variety of gifts and graces, and particularly 
a power of fpeaking inftantaneoufly all kinds of 
language, a provifion fo admirably calculated for 
the fpecdy propagation of the gofpel. " They 
" were all filled with the Holy Ghoft, and began 
•* to fpeak with other tongues, as the Spirit gave 
" them utterance *." Different nations, Parthi- 
ans, and Medes, and Elamites, and the dwellers in 
Mefopotamia, and in Judea, and Cappadocia, in 
Pontus, and Afia, Phrygia and Pamphylia, in 
Egypt, and in the parts of Lybia about Cyrene, 
snd (Irangers of Rome, Jews and Profelytes, Cretes 
and Arabians, heard in their refpeftive tongues the 
ivonderful works of God, fo that all were amazed 
and mart-elied. 

Thefe things were not done in a corner ; they 
did not atfed obfcurity or ambiguity ; They did 
not happen before a few feleft friends, who might 
be fufpefted of fraud or partiality ; they were tran- 
fafled in open day, before promifcuous multitudes 
of people, in places of general concourfe, at jeru- 
felem the capital of the nation. 

The hiftory of the Chriftian Church may be now 
diftinguilhed by different sras, or divided into four 
grand periods. 

The Firll will reach from the commencement 
of the original and primitive church planted at Joj 
rufalcm by the Apoftles, to the time of the EmpT 

■ Vide AtSa chap, u. 
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rorConftamine the Great, when the Roman empire 
became ChrHlian. And this may be reckoned in 
the year 324, when the government of the whole . 
Roman empire both in the eaft and weft, devolved 
upon this magnanimous Prince. 

The Second, may reach from the time of Con- 
ftantine the Great, to the eltablifliment of Pairal 
hierarchy and tyranny. This may be reckoned in 
tttmo Domini 756, when Pepin King of France, and 
father of Charlemagne, annexed extenfive territory 
to the See of Rome, by which the Pope became a 
temporal Prince, tho' his power and jurifdjftioa 
were confiderable before. 

The Third, will extend from the forefaid efla- 
bVithment of Papal authority, to the glorious xra 
of the Reformation. And this may be fixed anno 
Demini 15171 when the celebrated Luther began 
to make a public appearance aga'mft the Church of 
Rome. 

The Fourth period, may run from the Reforma- 
tion down to this prefent time. 

The firft period prefents to our view the zealous 
efforts of the firft teachers of Chriftianity, its ama- 
zing progrefs in the world, its wonderful effefts 
upon the profeffors of it, in reforming their faith 
and prailice, and fupporting them under ten grie- 
vous perfecutions, from the time of Nero, in the 
year 64, after the birth of Chrift, till that under 
Diocletian, A. D. 303. 

The firft Chriftian church was properly founded 
by the Apoftles themfelves at Jerufalem. Although 
the bulk of the Jewifh nation rcjedcd the MeiTiah, 
yet great numbers believed in him. A multitude 
of the priefts and fcribes came to acknowledge 
him. Three thoufand Jews were converted at one 
time by St. Peter, and daily there was a frefti ac- 
ccllion of new members. Infallible authority in- 
forms 
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forms us, that " the word of God incrcafed, and 
** the number of the difciples multiplied in Jeru- 
" falcm greatly, and a great company of the 
*' priclls were obedient to the faith "." 

Religion itfelf, fublime and fpiritual as it is, 
mull: be cloathed in part with external form, to 
give it a body, a vifibility, a refpeftablc character 
and fubfiftence in the world. Civil fociety cannot 
be preferved without order and government, fub- 
ordlnation and fupremacy. The Chnflian church 
has intimate alliance to botli tliefe ; and bcfides it^" 
own facred and more folemn inftitutions, it muft' 
derive (lability and fplendor from a fteady and 
well regulated polity. The great lines of this arc 
flroked out in Scripture, our Saviour himfcif re- 
fers to the authority of the church, points out fub- 
ordination in it, and eftabliflies the grand funda- 
mental rule of legal procedure, by two or three 
witneiTcsf. Apoftolical precept and praftice ferve 
farther to illuftrate the fubjeft, for the better mor 
delling the frame of the Chriftian church. 

The principal employment of the Apoflles was 
to preach the gofpel. That they might attend to 
this important work with greater affiduity, they 
made choice of elders and deacons, whofc chief 
occupation it was to take care of the poor, to re- 
ceive the oblations of the rich, and to alfifl: in ma- 
naging the civil affairs of the church. This bur- 
den was increafcd by the overflowing charity of 
the opulent to their indigent brethren. By this 
fliere was a kind of cornmunily in goods, and 
that only for fome time voluntarily eilabliflied 
among the firfl Chriftians. The peculiar fituation 
of their circumflances fuggeftcd this meafure as 
proper, though not required by their religion, nor 
obligatory on fucceeding times. Nay, I tliink it 
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evident even from apoftollc hiflory, that this was 
f but of (hort daration" among the 6rft cort verts 
I thcnifelvcs. This may be fafely inferred, from 
the frequent exhortations given to the rich, to 
communicate in part to the poor, from the fre- 
quent mention of thofe hberalities which were 
conveyed from one place to another, whilft the 
diftinftjom of poor and rich were evidently main- 
jncd, and from the occafional voluntary iupplies, 
'*liich St. Paul himfelf received from time to time. 
Nor can any inference be from hence drawn lo 
the difadvantage of chrillianity, as if this would 
rove a bait and temptation to the poor to profefs 
:, when by parity of realon, it would be an equal 
ir greater difcouragement to the rich ; not to . 
'fpcak of the common calamities and hard/hips, in 
which all ranks of Chriftians *vere involved at that 
early period, 

Although the Jewifh Converts might at firft oc- 
cafionally attend the fervicc of the temple and of 
the fynagogue, and though they did not at once 
entirely renounce all the rites and ceremonies of 
the Mofaic law, though we find Paul himfelf* cir- 
cumcifing Timothy, for the fake of the Jews, going 
into the temple, and purifying himfelf with fomc 
who had taken a vow f , yet were they foon inftruc- 
(cd as to the comparative iniignificancy of thefe 
outward obfervances, now that the fuperior light 
of the gofpel had broke in amongll them, and that 
this new and more glorious diipenfation was to fu- 
pcrfedc the former. Thereupon they thought it 
proper to hold feparate alfemblies for divine wor- 
fiiip by thcmfelves, particularly on the firil day of 
the week. In thefe the Scriptures %vere read, there 
they were explained in an evangelical manner, and 
applied in all their proper pafl'ages with peculiar 
C felicity 
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felicity to Jcfus Chrift *, the great objeft of fiiith' 
and truft. They likewife joined together in pious 
prayer and pfalmody, finging devout fongs and fpi- 
ritual hymns to God and Chrift, The praftice of 
preaching the doftrine of the crofs, and the great 
duties of the gofpel was introduced, and they cele- 
brated in a folemn manner the holy eucharift, the 
grand memorial of Chrift's dying love ; whilft the 
iacrament of baptifm was difpcnfed as occafions 
ofiered, fometimes by immerfiony at other tinies by 
fprinklii^g. 

Affairs of bufmefs relative to the external order 
and peace of the church, likewife demanded at- 
tention. Thefc occafioiiied the conveciring of feve- 
ral councils at Jerufalem, in order to judge and de- 
termine of matters f We find in particular^ one 

^affembly confifting of one hundred and twenty 
perfons, at the folemn election of Mathias into the 
Apoftlelhip, to fupply the vacancy made by the a- 
poftacy and fall of Judas Ifcariot. { Upon another 

-f-occafion, the ApofUcs thought proper to conveen 
a multitude of the difciples, in order to appoint 
certain men of eminence and credit, to manage 
the miniftrations of charity with a prudent and 
impartial hand, when *' they chofe Stephen, a man 
« full of faith and of the Holy Ghoft, and Philip^ 
«* and Prochorus, Nicanor, Timon, Parmenas, and 
*' Nicolas, a profelyte of Antioch." 

^ |[ A third affembly of the Apoftles and elders was^ 
held upon a very important occaiion. When the 
Gentiles embraced the Chriftian faith, fome zealous 
Jews ftill mifled by the prejudices of education^ 
and impreffed with a veneration for the Mofaic 

cere- 

* The Epiflle to the Hebrews, and feveral addreHes of 
the Apoftles recorded in the book c^ A&s, may be conddertd 
as a fpecimen. 

fAftsdi. i. JAftschrvL HAftsch^xv. 
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ceremonies, would have obtruded upon them the 
rite of circumcifion, and comniandeil them to 
keep the law of Mofes as neceffary to falvation, 
This created no fmall diflention and difquict. The 
tter was maturely confidered in a public council, 
ind a folenin determination given, declaring the li- 
lerty both of Jews and Gentiles, viz. their exemption 
from the yoke of the ceremonial law, a burden, as 
St. James faid in his fpeech on that occalion, which 
neither we nor our fathers were able to bear. 

The dcfigns and views of our Lord's difciples 
extended far beyond the limits of Jerufalem. 
They traverfed all the cities and villages of Judca 
preaching the gofpel ; next they went to Samaria, 
and afterwards they divided themfelves into diffe- 
rent bodies, and travelled into all the kingdoms 
and countries of the world, propagating the chri- 
flian faith, ordaining prefbyters and ciders in 
crery city, and planting churches wherever they 
came. This is confirmed by evangelic hiftory, and 
by other \ ancient and credible records. Therein 
wc are informed cf the famous churches in Afia, 
of the churches at Rome, Colofle, Corinth, I'hct- 
falonica, Philippi, &c. The aitive and tlaming 
zeal of the Apoftlcs made them fly with ardour 
over the world, to fpread the glad tidings of eter- 
nal falvation by Jefus the Meifiah, ihc Son of God 
snd Saviour of the world. Accordingly, they 
carried the light of tlie glorious gofpel into Egypt, 
Marmorica, and Mauritania ; into Idum^a, and 

I Syria ; into Ethiopia, Pontiis, and Galatia ; Into 
Bferfia, Media, and Carmania. St. Paul in a par-- 
BcuUr manner was indefatigable, preaching the 
Bfpel both among Jews and Gentiks, through an 
B immcnfe 

If Millar'* Propagation of Chriftianitj-, i vols. Dr Anii. 
Honag on idolatry, ant F. Albcn Fahrtcius, — Lux evangelJi 
(oii orbi exoriena. 
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immenfc trad of country from Jerufalem unto Illy- 
ricum, as alfo in Italy. And fomc are of opmioii, 
that he penetrated into Spain, France, and the Bri- 
tilh ilks. All this was done, and with amazing 
fuccefs, within 30 years after Chrift'safcenfion into 
heaven. And thus was tulfiUed in a moft remarlc- 
able manner his own prediction, concerning the 
fpeedy fpread of his religion in the world *. 

11 ivc iuok. to natural caufes, and confider the 
feeble inllruments which were employed, very 
unequal to fo great an undertaking ; if we bring 
into view the vafl difficulty of eradicating old and- 
decp imprcfiions, which fuperftiiion and time im- 
memorial had made on the minds of men, and of 
perJijading them to abjure and renounce their aUr 
cient opinions and ufages, and to embrace a new 
religion ; if we recoUeit that the teachers of chrif- 
tianity were ftridly prohibited all the artifices of 
fraud or violence, and that they themfelves had to 
encounter innumerable hazards and hardfliips and 
much oppofition, we muft necefiarily afcribe the 
rapid progrefs of the gofpcl to the miraculous in- 
terpofition of providence, and from thence infer 
its heavenly original. 

The Apoftles propofed to the world the fublime 
religion of their Divine Mafter in its native and 
amiable fimplicity. This might no doubt excite 
the admiration of a few feleft fpirits. But the ftu- 
pendous miracles which they performed, command- 
ed the attention of all. They foretold future e- 
vents, they healed all manner of difeafes, they 
difpoflefled demons, they fpoke all kinds of lan- 
guage, fome they (truck dead, others they raifed 
from the grave, and were enabled to confer mira- 
culous gifts upon others in the name of Jefus. 
Thus 
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Tius a divine power accompanied tliefe fpiriiual 
heralds, enforced their miniftraiions with a facred 
energy, and beftowed upon them an irrefiftiblc 
authority. 

Therefore they went fortli and preached every 
vhere with moil furprifing fuccefs, — " the Lord 
" working with them, and confirming the word 
'* with figns following, — God bearing them wit- 
" ncfs with prodigies and wonders, and with di- 
*' vers miracles, and gifts of the Holy Ghoft *." 

Neither was it a mere external profcffion of 

-Chriftianity which prevailed in this early period. 

ITie lives and manners of the primitive Chrlftians 

are juftly celebrated, and held forth to view as 

models of exalted fanflity and virtue. Men for- 

iobk the fuperilition and licentioufnefs of hea- 

thenifm, and embraced the pure and fpiritual relir 

gion of Jefus from principle. This they did in the 

^^^cc of danger, trials and pcrfecutions. ITiey had 

^^■o combat the prejudices of education, and fubjeft 

^^■benifclves to the fevere though reafonable regula- 

^^Rlons of the gofpel. This they would not have 

" been foreward to do in their then prefent circum- 

Jlances, had tliey not inwardly approved of them, 

and firmly rcfolved to conform to them. They 

were animated with the zeal of ncAV converts, and 

infpircd witli ardent faith and charity. The (trid 

exercifc of ccclefiallical difcipline alfo proved a 

facred fence. 

The remembrance and notoriety of thofe grand 
events and fafts which had fo recently happened, 
on which their religion was founded, lay clofe in 
iheir thoughts, and a frequent difplay of miracle 
[ ' overawed and enlivened them. Even their mofli 
nplacable enemies were fomctimes obliged to do 
juftice 

rk xvi. ro. Hcb. ii. 4. 
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jufUcc to their charafters, to acknowledge their 
innocence, and admire their virtues. 

But whilft we contemplate this delightful fcene, 
beliold with pleafure the convcrfion of the Gen- 
tiles, and mark the trophies and triumphs of the 
gofpel among Pagan and Barbarous nations, muft 
wc not feel fenfations of forrow and furprife at the 
obftinacy and infidelity of the Jews, the once fa- 
vourite people of God ? Blinded with prejudice, 
and afluated by the moft ignoble and pervcrfc 
paffions, they had rcjcfted the Mefftah, and cruci- 
fied the Prince of Life and Lord of Glory who had 
come to redeem the world. Notwithilanding the 
remarkable completion of ancient prophecy as cen- 
tering in him ; in contempt of all that variegated 
and foleinn fcene of ftupendous miracle which they 
had fecn, the great body of that nation fuUenty 
continued in unbelief, in darknefs and delufion. 
They were fired with rage againil: the Chriftians, 
inflifled the moft violent hardfhips upon them, 
perfecuted them unto death, and took all imagi- 
nable methods to difparage and extirpate their re- 
ligion. They ran into all kinds of licentioufnefs, 
were imnierfed in fuch univerfal corruption and 
profligac)', that their own hiftorian Jofephus de- 
clares, That if the fword of the Romans had not 
been drawn againib them, he verily believed that 
fire and brimftone had been poured down fiom 
heaven upon them, as it had been on Sodom aiwj 
Gomorrah. 

And indeed, the divine vengeance did at laft' 
overtake them in fo fignal and aftonilTiing a man- 
ner, as is not to be parallelled in human hiftory. 
It fatally ended in the total deflruction of theii 
temple and polity, in the ruin of their city and 
country, and the difperfion of t!ie Jews. Thi 
awful cataftrophc was particularly predicted b 
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Chrifl, * and marked in fuch ftrong cbartifters, 
and with fuch high colouring of figurative expref- 
iion, agreeable to the genius of prophecy, as to be 
thought by fome partly defcriptive of the day of 
judgment. But it had a dreadful accomptifhmcnt 
fa loon as the year 70, about 36 years after the 
death of Chrift, whofe blood the Jews had impre- 
cated upon themfelvesi and their children, little 
fufpe&i&g the fetal fulfilment of their own pray- 
ers. 

It Wats ufual anK)ng the eaftems to exprefe them- 
&lves in bold and metaphorical terms. Their 
miters defcribc any grand revolutions in fublime 
langtiage and pompous imagery, and ufed, as in 
hieroglyphic writing, to rcprefent ftates aftd em- 
pires, kings and nobles, by the luminaries of hea- 
ven, the profperity of the one by the clear efful- 
gence of the other, the adverfity of the former, by 
an eclipfe of fplendour in the latter. ■)- The Pfal- 
mifts and Prophets of the Old Teftament ufe this 
elevated and poetical ftile. Our Saviour adopts 
it, and naturally applies it to events which were of 
a mod extraordinary and ftriking nature ; and the 
fpirit and folemnity of prophecy rendered this pe- 
culiarly fultable. Not onfy were uncommon and 
unheard-of calamities to overtake the Jewifh na- 
tion^ but their civil and ecclefiaftical polity, their 
religion, their laws, and government though of 
Divine original, were to be diflblved. A more 
perfed fyftem was to be introduced, and built as it 
were upon the ruins of what was hitherto fup- 
ported even by facred authority. This did anew 
interpofe in a remarkable manner, to fubftitute 

fomething 

* Mattfi. ch. Xxiv. Mark ch. xiii. Luke ch. xxL 

+ Vid. Dr Newton on the Prophecies, vol. 2. p. 30^ 
alio Warburton*8 Divine Legation, vol. 2. book 4. ^^v 
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fomething more noble and refined, and to ereft a 
ilill more fpirituai empire, better adapted to the 
nature of man, and the genera! circumftances of 
the world, and more agreeable to the plans of 
Providence. 

AH this feemed to require a' more than ordi- 
nary apparatus. Thefe revolutions in the lower 
world, were ufhered in by figns and tokens in the 
upper. The fun, the moon and ftars are rcprc- 
fented as interfering, amidft the deep diftrefs of 
nations upon earth, whitft the waters of the fea 
are agitated, and the waves and winds rage tumui- 
tuoufly, and all nature appears as it wei'e in com- 
motion. Eclipfes, comets, furprifing prodigies and 
meteors in the air, which actually preceded the 
ruin of Jerufalem, the many awful circumftances 
that attended it, and the very important confe- 
quences which enfued, anif^y juftify fuch manner 
of fpeaking as our Saviour makes ufe of. High 
and awakening as the propiletic defcription was, 
it did not rife above the dreadful events which 
actually took place. Chrift foretold the appearance 
of many falfe prophets, who pretending to be the 
IMefltah would do incredible mifchief. However 
pacific the prcfent difpofition of fovereign' Jiates 
and princes miglit then be, and however calm and 
fettled the public tranquility at that junSure was, 
though the Jewiih nation was unembroiled in any 
wars with then: neighbours, or difputes with the 
Romans, yet he plainly prediftcd that great com- 
motions and diflurbances ihould foon fpring up, 
that foreign wars and inteftine broils would quick- 
ly commence, that nation Ihsuld rife up againft 
nation, kingdom againfl: kingdom, and that a 
man's enemies fliould be thofe of his own houfe : 
'ITiat fevere famines and peftilenccs fhould rage, 
Rnd fweep away vaft multitudes of people : That 
dreadful 
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dreadful earthqu^es, and trouble and anguilh of 
various kinds, Ihould increafe the general cala- 
mity : That fearful fights and figns from heaven 
ihould alarm and terrify an allonilned world : That 
anned hods fliould encompafs Jerufalem, cad a 
trench about it, hem in the inhabitants on every 
fide, cover them at laft with defolation, and raze 
their glorious Temple to the ground, fo that not 
one ftone Ihould be left upon another, of that mofl: 
magnificent fabrick. All this was literally fulfilled, 
as Jofcphus the Jewifli hiftorian, one of their own 
commanders, and an eye-witnefs, relates. 

Falfe prophets aftually arofe, who feduced and 
ruined many credulous people. The Romans were 
involved in wars with the Syrians, Samaritans, and 
Other neighbouring nations, before they brought 
the flames of war into Judea. The Jews divided 
among themfelves, and fplit into numerous and 
violent parties, fo that by inteftine faftion and fe- 
dition, they fpilt more blood, and fpread more 
dreadful havock, than what their very enemies did. 
There were alfo terrible convulfions of the earth 
in Apamea, Laodicea, and Campania*. A violent 
famine raged in the reign of Claudius which is 
mentioned in the Ads of the Apofties | ; and the 

,me is likewife recorded in profane hifiorj'f. 

jnazing omens and prodigies appeared in iht: 

;ics, contending armies, chariots and horfes of 
[ire : And a blazing ftar, in the form of a fword, 
hung over the city of Jerufalem for a whole year 
together before it was dcftroyed. This is attefted 
by Jofephus || the Jewifh, and Tacitus **, a Roman 
hiltorian. 

D At 

I* Tacii. Annal. lib. la. feft. +3. 58. t Afts xi. 38. 

t.Sorton. Claud, cap. z8.— Eufeb. Hiil. Ecclcf. lib. ». cap. 8. 
LjoTcpb. Bell, Judaic, lib. 6. cap. 5. 

» Tacii. Hift. lib. (. ita. 13. 
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At length the fatal period arrived : The flames 
of war were kindled in tlie i zx.h year of Nero's 
reign, and the 66th of the Chrillian ffira, by an in- 
furreftion of the Jews againfl: the Romans, exafpc- 
rated by the cruelty of Gefiiu* Florus their Gover- 
nor, and of the Syrians who dwelt at Ciefaria, 
whom he countenanced. It fpread into Egypt 
and the ealt, and many Jews were maflacred not 
only in Judea, but alio at Alexandria and Antioch. 
When Nero was informed of the revolt, he fent 
Vefpafian with troops to quell the rebellion. In 
two campaigns he toqk all the cities of Galilee, 
and prepared to befiege Jerufatem in form. At 
this crifis the Emperor died. Vefpafian being cal- 
led to fuccecd him, ordered his fon Titus to' profe- 
- cute the war. This he accordingly did with con- 
fummate bravery and refolutron. He laid ficge to 
Jeriifalem, a city of large extent, and very populous 
of itfelf, and where incredible numbers of people 
were then aflcmbled from all quarters, on account 
of the approaching Paflbver. The place was ftrof^- 
ly fortified, and well provided with ftorcs of all 
kinds. The inhabitants, tho' miferably divided 
among thcmfclvcs, yet proved very refolute againlt 
die common enemy, and obftinatcly refufed all 
propofals of peace which Titus made them. He at 
lalt carried the place by aflault, after a ficge of 
fix months. A powerful enemy rulhed upon them 
from without, in an irrefiltible manner ; peflilence, 
fire and famine raged within the city, violent fac- 
tions and jcaloufies tore the people to pieces, fo 
that blood and llaughtcr, cruelty and mifery, rioted 
in every quarter. The Temple itfelf was fet on fire, 
tho' tlie rtrifteft orders were given to prefcrve it, 
and, with the city of Jerufatem, was razed to the 
very foundations, and laid in ruins. A few towers 
only were left as mournful monuments of former 
grandeur. 
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grandeur- Authemic hlflory informs us, that Tur- 
nus Rufus plowed up the ground on which the 
tciiipic ftood; and, notwithftanding the raoft zea- 
lous efforts, it has never been rebuilt. A Turkifli 
mofque at this day pollutes the fpot on which the 
liicred Temple of Jerufalem once ilood. Juil now, 
and for ages pad, the holy land has been poffefied 
by Mahometan and Antichriftian powers. No hu- 
man Ilrength or device could poflibly frultrate the 
ircdidion of Chrifl, or prcferve from deftrudion 
•yen the (anctuary itielf, the pride and glory of the 
'fcwidi nation. 

' The holy Temple of Jerufalem was one of the 

oft famous and fupcrb Uruftures in the world. 

t was built moltiy of marble, and that fo white, as 

ft appear at a diftance like a mountain of fnow. „ 

Some of the ilones were of an incredible fize, and 

faid by Jofcphus to be forty-five cubits long, five 

in depth, and fix broad. Its gates and porticos 

were molt magnificent, the whole fabrick was of 

exquifite workmanlhip, curioufly carved, richly 

gilt within and without, furnilhcd with innumerable 

vcJleis of gold and filver, and adorned with many 

coftly gifts hung around it. Its elevated fituation 

upon mount Moriah, almoft in the center of the 

J and over-looking fpacious and fertile plains, 

tntributcd to render it a very pompous and fplcn- 

\ fpedacle. On account of its immcnfe opu- 

bee, as well as grandeur, it was jullly celebrated 

|(Hic of the wonders of the world, and is taken 

mice of even by profane authors •. AVe obferve 

": Difciples fenhbly ftruck with the fight of this 

torious edifice, and whh a kind of rapture point- 

; it out to our Saviour \. " Maftcr, fay they, 

See what manner of Hones and buildings are 

" here!" 

» Tacit. lib. J. fefl. 8. Jofeplius is full of It. 
\ Maitli. xxiv. I. Mark xlu. i. 
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** here!" Neither was it an unimportant objeQ:. 
Noble and ftatcly buildings, cfpecially tliofe that 
are confccrated for the facred folemnities of reh- 
gion, naturally excite pleafure and admiration. Nor 
perhaps can opulent cities or countries better be- 
llow part of their wealth, than in erefling and en- 
dowing Chriftian churches, if not to all that pitch 
of grandeur and decoration, which might diftraft 
the mind or occafion fuperftition, yet with that 
decency, elegance and liberality, which may prc- 
ferve religion from contempt, give encouragement 
to its Minifters, and prevent oiFence to any wor- 
fliipper. 

With refpeft to the number of Jews deftroycd at 
this pcriod-|-, Jofephus reckons that eleven hundred 
thoufand were flain at the fiege of Jerufalcm, about 
two hundred thoufand more in diftisrent places du- 
ring the war, and that one hundred thoufand wcrtfl 
made prifoners. The moft didinguifhed of thcfe 
were referved to grace the triumph of Titus. Some 
of them were expofcd to wild beafts on the public 
theatres ; others were compelled to fight as gladi- 
ators againft one another, whilfl many fled for re- 
_fi]ge to foreign countries. 

One fpecies of mifcry to which great multitudes 
were fubjefted, by a fmgular judgment of heaven, 
is remarkable. Not forty years before, the unbe- , 
lieving Jews cried out with a barbarous voice 
againft the Son of God, " Crucify him, crucify 
*' him." And now they themfelvcs fdt the pains 
of crucifixion, which recoiled upon them with a 
tenfold vengeance. For the dreadful raiferies which 
the Jews underwent during the ficge, forced great 
numbers of them to Ileal out by night into the Ro- 
inan camp. But Titus, tho' efteemed a good na- 
tured Prince, yet with a view to reduce the city to 
fubmiiiion 
* Jof^pb. lib. 2. cap, 14. 18, &;. 
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fubniifTlon by terror, ordered all who came out of 
Jcrufalem to be crucified before the walls. 'l"his 
was executed with fuch rigour, that for feveral 
days, not lefs than five hundred unfortunate per- 
fons were crucified each day, till there was neither 
room left to fix crofles in, nor wood fufEcient to 
fupply the demand. 

The peculiar protection vouchfafed to the Chrif- 
tians who were in the city is equally memorable. 
Tlic firft approach of the Roman army, under Cef- 
tius Gaiius, Prcfident of Syria, thrcatned imme- 
diate deftruftion a (hort time before. But he un- 
Iexpcfledly withdrew his forces, and fufpended tni- 
<]itary operations. Thus an intimation and oppor- 
tunity were happily given to the Chriftians to re- 
tire, who believed the words which Jefus had fpo- 
ken, and obferved the previous figns that did prog- 
iiofticate the tragical event. And although the 
:defolation of Jerufalem was then near at hand, yet 
■was it providentially poflponed for a white. Then 
■was the critical juncture for regarding our Savi- 
our's faluiary caution, of abandoning the city, and 
retreating to the mountains. This the Chriftians 
both at Jerufalem and throughout Judea accord- 
ingly did. Ecclefiaftical hiftory informs us that 
they retired to the city Pella, in a mountainous 
country, not far from the wildemefs, on the con- 
fines of Judea and Arabia, and thus were wonder- 
fully faved brom the impending calamity. 

Jerufalem lay in ruins, till it was partly rebuilt 
by the Uoman Emperor iElius Adrian, a little with- 
out the precinfts of the ancient city. Epiphanius 
informs us, that this Prince, making a progrefs 
through the caflcrn parts of the Empire, vifitedje- 
[ rufalcm forty-feven years after its deftruftion by 
Titus. The refolution he then formed of rebuild- 
ing it> was not executed til! towards the latter end 

of 
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of his reign. Upon this, the Jews projefled the 
(cheme of recovering their native country out of 
the hands ol their opprefTors. Accordingly, about 
the year of our Lord 1 34, they revolted againft the 
Romans. They chofe one Barchochab lor King, 
and ravaged Judea and Syria. For fome time they 
proved fucccfsful, and made tliemfelves mafters of 
^lia, or the new Jerufalem *. Appian, who lived 
at that time, fays, it was again beiieged by tlic Ro- 
mans, and entirely confumed by fire. The Roman 
arms were every where viftorious. Tile Jews were 
fubdoed by a dreadful flaughter. Fifty of tlicir 
ftrongeft caftlcs, and 985 of their beft towns were 
demoliihed. 580,000 men were flain by the fword, 
befides a vail: multitude who pcriflied by fire, fa- 
mine and Ikknefs. An imnienfe number of the 
Jews who furvived this general maffacre, were fold 
like cattle, and carried over the face of the eai 
as fo many flaves. 

Notwitiiftanding this, they afterwards made fuc- 
ceiTive attempts to ftiake oif tlie Roman yoke, but 
all in vain. The Emperor Julian, called the Apof- 
tate, an inveterate enemy to Chriftianity, began to 
rebuild the Temple of Jerufalem, with a view to 
fruftrate the prophecies of Scripture. He gave 
immenfe fums for this purpofe, and endeavoured 
to llrengthcn the hands of the Jews in this under- 
taking, witli the whole power of the Empire. He 
aliigned the charge of inlpedion to Alypius of An- 
tioch, who had been fometime before Lieutenant 
in iirittain. He fet about the work with the great- 
eft vigour, and was affiited in it by the Governor 
of the province. But providence frowned, and in 
a miraculous manner defeated the defign, as fcveral 
autliors declare. In particular f, Anunianus Mar- 
cellinuSf 

* Appian, dc Bell. Syr. p. 119. 

f Ammian. Marcell. lib. xz. Vide Warburton's Julian. 
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"■ccUinus, a Gentile in religion, and a warm defen- 
der of Julian, expreCsly fays, " That whilft Aly- 
** pius, aided by the Roman Governor, was for- 
•• warding the work with all his might, terrible 
•* globes of fire iifued from the foundations, which 
•* they firft rent by violent Ihocks ; and the work- 
•* men who attempted to begin tlie work a-new, 
** were at ditferent times burned alive, whereupon 
" the place became inaccelfible, and the enterprize 
** fell to the ground," 

Since that time, we do not read of any vigorous 
cfTorts made by the jews to recover their liberty. 
PkleftJne has been in conllant fubjeftion to fome 
foreign power, as firft to the Romans, and after- 
wards to the Saracens, then to ihe Franks, next to 
the Manialucs, and now to the Turks. 

Perhaps it was proper to dilate a little on thefc 
important matters, which relate to the ancient pe- 
culiar people of God. Thus too, wc have feen a 
remarkable period put to the Mofalc difpenfation, 
and a famous prophecy of our Saviour faithfully 
fulfilled, which fervcs to eftablifli the Chrillian : 
We have fccn the fignal judgments of heaven in- 
flicted upon the Jews for their infidelity and wick- 
edncfs, whilft the remains of them are difperfcd 
over the globe, unmixed with other people, and 
ftill carrying about witli ^em national badges of 
diftinClion. However, this their wonderful fepa- 
rate prefcrvation leaves room for a vifible conver- 
fron of them to Chriftianity, cxpeded in the latter 
days, agreeable to various prophecies concerning 
them in holy writ ; the completion of which will 
make the world refound with joy, and greatly in- 
creafe the laurels and triumphs of the gofpcl. 
. We mull now caft our eyes on other objefts, 
nhaE arife within the period at prefent under re- 

Norwith- 
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Notwithftanding the general fpread and purity 

of the gofpel in the primitive times, yet various 
feds and herefies foon fprang up in the Chrillian 
church. Many of the Jewifli converts retained a 
fond attachment to the Mofaic rites and ceremo- 
nies, and endeavoured to intermingle thefe with 
the docirines and inftitutions of the gofpel. Judai- 
zing teachers appeared in the Apoltie's days ; and 
Paul, in particular, took frequent opportunities to 
reprehend them. The very firll dil'pute and diflen- 
fion we read of arofe from that quarter. The 
grand article in Chriftianity was, jullification by 
faith in Chri(t, and through his merits and media- 
tion, whilfl: at fame time, holinefs of heart and Ufe 
was required as an indifpcnfible qualification. But 
ihefe Jews urged the necelTity of obferving the law 
of Mofes, without which, they faid, falvation was 
not to be expefted. An Apodolic council here- 
upon was conveened at Jerufalem, as formerly no- 
ticed, which determined the matter with great pro- 
priety, and declared a happy exemption front thql 
burden of Jewiih ceremonies. Stiil however this' 
leaven wrought, and proved introdutVory to fer- 
ther abufcs. Men were not fatisfied with the pure 
fimplicity of the gofpel. Captivated with a Ibve of 
innovation, prone to be miflcd by the force of gid- 
dy imagination, and ^^credulous to the inven- 
tions ot defigiugg nH^HE^ were often carried 
away to medii^i a cnange or an adulteration of 
tirat Divine Rehgiou which Jcfus taught. 

But not only did the Jews alTed to blend their 
own traditibns and ufages with the genuine doc- 
trines of the gofpel, fome of the Gentile converts 
were likcwife defirous of introducing part oi their 
peculiar opinions and cuftoms into the Chriftian 
fyllem. Many of the Pagan philofophers convert- 
ed to Chriftianity, were yet deeply tinctured with 
notions 
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notions of falfe philofophy, and unfortunately en- 
deavoured to transfer thefe to that new religion 
which they embraced ". To make the coahtion 
more conformable atld of a piece, they ufed the 
moft ingenious means to accommodate the prin- 
ciples ot the gofpel to their own phiiofophical 
fchemes. Thus they corrupted the fublime reli- 
gion of the Son of God> and did new-model it ac- 
cording to their own foolifh fancies. Both the 
Oriental and Grecian philofophy thus proved pro- 
ductive of much mifchtef and great difturbance to 
tijc Chriftian church. From their bofom original- 
ly ilTued mod of thofe fefts and herefies which 
chiefly haunted and perplexed the world during 
the three firfl: centuries. A minute detail of thcfc 
would almolt conllitote a volume by itfelf, and 
would be more curious than inftruftive, confider- 
ing the fupcrior light of later and more cflablifhed 

We find St. Paul, in fcveral of his epiftlcs, na- 

ling and condemning fome of the primitive here- 

3cks, fuch as AJexander, Hymenasus, Hermoge- 

nes, Demas, and Diotrephes. They firil became 

corrupters of Chriftianity, and fome of them after- 

Mvards apoflates from it. Simon Magus is reckon- 

Hd by fome the Arch-heretic. We read of him 

Hi the KQi% of the Apolllesf, where he is reprefent- 

^d as a magician^ who bel^■itched the people of 

Samaria with his forceries. He gave lumfelf out 

for fome eminent perfon, and affected to be called 

" The great power of God." He was ftruckwith 

Wonder, when he beheld the miracles wrought by 

Philip, believed and was baptized. But impioufly 

he propofed to purchafe the gift of the Holy Gholt 

E with 

• For illuftraiion of tliw, vide DrMnfheini'a Ecclef. HilK 

icaoBated into Kuglifli bj- DrlM't-esn, vol. I. p. i (o. 

t Afls, chap. riiL 
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with money, for which he was fliarply reprehend- 
ed by St. Peter, as being ftill in the gall of bitter- 
nefs and bond of iniquity. He was a Samaritan 
by birth, and ftudied philofophy at Alexandria. 
But his talents and acqui(itions he turned into the 
channel of magic, and became an infamous impo« 
ftor. By a profeffioft of Chriftianity for fome time, 
he intended to derive credit to his audacious pre- 
tenfions : Afterwards, he oppofed the progrefs of 
the gofpel, and travelled into foreign kingdoms 
with this malicious defign. He maintained the 
eternity of matter, and the exiftence of a fupremc 
evil principle, which, in his opinion, (hared the em- 
pire of the univerfe in conjunftion with a benevo- 
lent Being. He taught that matter moved of it- 
fclf, from an intrinfic and neceflary aftivity, and 
from its fubftance produced the evil genius, with 
all its attendant train of miferies. He likewife af* 
fcrted the doftrine of fate, the indifference of hu- 
man aftions, the power of magic and divination, 
with a multiplicity of other errors. Nay, he pre- 
tended that in his perfon refided one of the mod 
powerful of the iEons, or divine (Jcnii, fprung 
from the Pleroma, or bofom of Deity ; and that 
he had come, by the command of God, to aboliflt 
the empire of thofe who had formed the material 
fyftem. 

Menander, another Heretic, was alfo of Samaria. 
It is faid that he was a fcholar of Simon ; and he 
feems to have adopted mod of his abfurdities. He 
alfo fet up to be one of the divine iEons, a member 
of the celeftial family, and faid he was fent by Hea- 
ven to refcue the fouls of men who were imprifon- 
ed within the body, and to aid them in their con- 
tlifts with the demons who had ufurped a tcrreftri-, 
al empire here below. 

• The 
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The Nicolaitans were feftaries, who at the fame 
time that they profeffed the doftrines of the gofpel, 
abandoned themfelves to licentious practices, par- 
ticularly fornication, and eating of things which 
were offered to idols. They are particularly men- 
tioned in the Apocalypfe *5or Revelation of St. John, 
and there their charafter and conduft are repre- 
fented as abominable. 

The Cerinthians derive their name from Ccrin- 
thus, a founder of an heretical feet. He was of 
the Jewilh nation, but was educated at Alexan- 
dria. He attempted to combine with Chriftianity 
notions and errors drawn from different fources, 
and tempered matters into fuch a form, as to give 
it a ftrong caft of Judaifm. Yet, by a particular in- 
confiftency, he taught that the God of the Jews, 
though defcended from fupreme Deity, fell into 
apoftacy ; that Chrift was one of the divine ^ons ; 
that he appeared in order to oppofe the God of 
the Jews ; that he united himfelf with Jcfus, who 
was bom of the Virgin, and who alone fufFered 
upon the crofs, when Chri/l^ whom he would dif- 
tinguifli, afcended to heaven. His followers were 
further infbrufted to worfhip Chrift in conjunftion 
with the Father, but to difown the God of the 
Jews, yet to retain fome of the Mofaic rites. Ce- 
rinthus appears to be the firft who ftarted the opi- 
nion of a Millenium, and afferted that Chrift was 
again to be united with Jefus, and to reign in a 
triumphant manner upon earth for a thoufand 
years, during which time the faints were to enjoy 
all kind of happinefs, and that afterwards they 
were to be tranflated to celeftial regions. 

The Nazarenes and Ebionites were fuch who ftill 
continued to obferve the law of Mofes, when the 
reft of the Jewifli converts judged themfelves relea- 

fed 

* Rev. ii. 6. 14, 15. 
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fed from its obligations, by embracing Chriftianity. 
At length, in the reign of Adrian, thefc :;^calots for 
Judaifm fcparated frqm the ordinary aifembUes of 
Chriftians, and worfhippcd by themfelv^j. 

One of the mod famous fefts was that of the 
Gnoftics, which was indeed prior to fome I have 
mentioned, and with whofc notion^ many of the 
reft >yere deeply tinged, 

And even under this general denomination mofl; 
of the feds were clafled, vho were mifled by ccr-p 
tain Platonic principles, and who confounded the 
pure doftrines of the gofpel with mixtures of ori- 
ental philofophy, efpecially fuch as refpefted the 
creation of the world, and the origin of evil. The 
Gnoftics obtained this appellation, from a vain 
conceit that they had arrived to a fuperlative height 
of Gnojis^ or knowledge, and that this alone was 
perfeftly fufEcipnt, though they indulged to every 
irregularity in practice. They affirmed there were 
two great principles in nature, the one good^ and 
the other evil ; one the author of all excellence and 
happinefs, the other the cs^ufe pf fin and mifery. 
They multiplied their genealogies of deity, front 
whence numberlefs iEons *, or a kind of infe- 
rior divinities fprang, a favourite doftrine in orien- 
tal philofophy. They faid, the foul of man was of 
the fame fubftance with God. They denied the 
authority of the Old Teftament, as alfo the divi- 
nity of Chrift. They held feveral apocryphal 

books 

* lExxi is derived from the Greek word «<«», ifvum^ 
munduSf ficuluniy aHb eternus^ &tf «», /. e, always exifling, e- 
temal, everlafting. This term was originally given to the 
fiipreme Being, but afterwards, by the oriental Sages and 
Gnoftics, to inferior fpirits, proceeding from the fupreme in 
one eternal chain, of which our world was the laft link that 
terminated the whole. Some of the Gnoftics fuppofed the 
Mons to be the cceleftial progeny Of two Deities of different 
fexes, which were the immediate o&pring of the PleroBfiaj, 
the great original parent of all. 
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books as of facred original, fuch as the Revclationai 
of Adam, the Hiftory of Noah*s wife, &c. They 
attributed the creation of this lower world to the 
energy of the evil principle, and confidered matter 
as having an obliquity in it necciTarily tending to 
vice. They thereupon denied that Chrift was 
doathed with a real body, or that he aftually fuf- 
fercd upon the crofs. And as they entertained 
many wild . and romantic imaginations, they took 
unbounded liberty in altering and mangling the 
New Teftament writings, in order to force them 
into a kind of compliance with their peculiar 
tenets. 

Towards the conclufion of the fecond century 
a new feft arofe, which fpread through the great- 
cft part of the Roman empire, and proved very 
prejudicial to genuine Chriftianity. Ammonius 
Saccas was the founder of it, a man of vaft genius 
tnd profound erudition. He was defcended from 
Chriftian parents, and had his education at Alexan- 
dria in Egypt, the great feat of learning. The 
votaries of that new philofophy which he intro- 
duced, affumed the title of Platonics, becaufe they 
regarded the fentiments of Plato concerning the 
deity, and the foul, and an invifible ftate, as more 
congruous to the genius of Chriftianity, than the, 
opinions of other Pagan philofophers. Yet they 
paid a compliment to all feds and religions, and 
were of opinion that fome veftiges of truth were 
to be found among each of them. They there-* 
fore propofed to inveftigate this with care and can- 
dor, wherefoever they could perceive any traces of 
it, to diftinguifh the good from the bad, to make 
a wife and accurate feledion, and to frame a com- 
pleat and regular fyftem from the whole. From 
hence they obtained the appellation of Ecleftics. 
Their fyftem of univerfal philofophy was confidered 

by 
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by Ammonius as the fole ftandard of religious 
truth. By this touchftone, he was to try every 
fpecies of philofophy, every feft and party, and 
even the Chriftian doftrine itfelf. This bold and 
extenfive projeQ: gratified his ardent love of novel* 
ty, and affbrded an ample fubjeft on which his 
luxuriant imagination might expatiate at large. 
By this romantic fcheme, an heterogeneous fyftem 
of religion arofe, compofed of all the religions in 
the world, Chriftian, Jewifh, and Heathen. Each 
was to fufFer from fuch an unnatural effort, whilft, 
by the magic of invention, fancy, and allegory, 
every thing was to be explained, foftened, or ex-» 
aggerated, fo as to effeftuate the projeft of a gc* 
neral coalition, Ammonius maintained, that all the 
miftakes concerning religion were occafioncd by 
departing from the pure and ancient philofophy of 
the Eaft. He therefore revived the dodrines 
which were received in Egypt *, concerning the 
Deity and the univerfe as conftituting one great 
ivhole^ concerning the eternity of the world, thei 
empire of providence, the nature, properties, and 
duration of the human foul, and the government 
of the world by demons. He was of opinion that 
thefe invifible beings were fp many inferior agents 
of providence, but that they had been elevated 
into the rank of gods by the fupcrftition of men* 
Thus the Egyptian mythology was affociated with 
the doftrines of Plato, and both were afterwards 
intermingled with the revelations of the gofpel. 

He diifowned the divinity of our Saviour j he 
permitted a kind of worfhip to be paid to demons ; 
he enjoined great aufterity of life, and a rigorous 
difcipline of the body ; extolled an entire abftrac- 
tjon from the world, and recommended the rap* 

tures 

* M«fheim*s Ecclef. Hift- tranflated into Englifli by Dr 
M*Laine, vol. I. p, 140, &c. 8vo. edit. 
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turcs and cxtacies of contemplative life. This 
gave rife to a particular feft, diftinguilhed by the 
name of Myftics. Thefe multiplied exceedingly, 
particularly in Syria, Egypt, and other eaftern pro* 
vinces, and from thence they travelled into Europe* 
The double doftrine, as it was called, which cer* 
tain moralifts now introduced, did very much con- 
tribute to eftablifli the myftical notions, and to pro- 
duce the tribe of Afcetics. Our Saviour cftablifhed 
one rule of faith and manners for all his followers* 
But a diftinftion was now found out, an ordinary 
and an extraordinary rule : the one, it was faid, was 
intended for men engaged in the adiive fcenes of 
life ; the other, for more elevated minds, fond of 
folitude, and enamoured with celeftial objefts. 
Upon this, incredible numbers bid an abfolute fare- 
well to the world, retreated into cells arid folitary 
places, renounced alliance with mankind, and all 
the natural connexions of fociety, became inflated 
with enthufiaftical notions, the charafteriftic of the 
Myftics ; whilft thofe of the Afcetic order, denied 
themfelves all the comforts of life, macerated their 
bodies by watching and fading, prohibited matri- 
mony, trade, and commerce, and all ufe of wine 
or flefli, and wrapt themfelves up in filence and 
folitude. Thus they imagined they would afcend 
in fublimer contemplations to Deity, hold more 
intimate communion with Heaven, invite fupernatu- 
ral illapfes of the fpirit, while they held in contempt 
all terreftrial fcenes, and difregarded the feelings 
and obligations of fecial life. This was fomething 
fimilar to the notions of the Pythagoreans and Pla- 
tonics. This refembled the doftrine and praftice 
of the EfTenes among the Jews, and the Chriftian 
church has been ftrongly infefted with-it. Hence 
monks have multiplied to fuch a degree, of many 
various orders and denominations ; hence number- 

left 
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Ifefs rites and inftitutions of fuperftition have 
been fubftituted in the room of virtue and real 
religion ; hence the celibacy of the prieftly order 
has been eftabliflied in the church of Rome, with 
many ufages and ceremonies and penances^ which 
tend to nourifli gloom and melahcholy, and to give 
countenance to vifionary ideas and feelings, vety 
remote from the genuine fpirit of the gofpel, and 
inconfiftent with our ftation and charafter in hu- 
man life* 

There were various other heretical fefts which 
infefted the Chriftian World, particularly the Valen* 
tiniansj the Marcionites and Montanifts^ which may 
be confidered as fo many branches of . the great 
Gnoftic fefl:, whilft each fuperadded peculiarities 
of their own, repugnant both to reafon and found 
Chriftianity. 

In procefs of time a new kind of k& appeared^ 
called Manichasans. This title they derived from 
Manes, or Manichaeus theif founder. He was a 
Perfian by birth, educated among the Magi, and 
afterwards became himfelf one of their number. 
He wa^ deeply Ikilled in all the Perfian philofophy^ 
but embraced the gofpel, though with referves of 
ti very pernicious nature* His genius was fublimc 
and penetrating, but prone to fanaticifm. He 
formed the adventurous defign of combining the 
doftrine of the Magi with the fyftem of Chriftianity. 
He impioufly pretended to be the Paraclete fent by 
God, in order to compleat that falvation which, he 
faid, Chrift had left unfiriiflied. He himfelf was 
put to death by VarSmes I. King of Perfia, but he 
had a number of followers who were unfortunately 
deceived by this grand impoftor. He maintained 
the exiftence of two principles, the one good, the 
other evil. The firft he called light, the other 
darknefs. Thefc two Beings were the Creators of 

all 
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all things, fome good, others bad, according to 
their own refpedive natures, whilft they themfelves 
were fubjeft to a fuperintending power, whom he 
called God. When the Manichj^an feft affembled 
together, they elefted a Prefident to reprefent Je- 
fus Chrift, twelve rulers as reprefentatives of the 
twelve Apoftles, and feventy bifhops to ftand as 
fymbols of the feventy difciples. But to give a 
full account of their tenets and proceedings would 
greatly exceed the plan I propofe *. 

Noetus of Smyrna ftarted hazardous controver- 
fics concerning the Holy Trinity. He affirmed 
that the Father was only God, and that not the 
Son but the Father united himfelf to the perfon of 
Chrift. In the middle of the third century, Sabel- 
lius arofe, and engaged warmly in thofe theologi- 
cal fpeculations. He was an African bifliop, and 
taught his followers to believe that there were in- 
deed three perfons in the Godhead ; but then, he 
denied they were diftinft or really fubfifting, and 
confidered them only as fo many mere names, 
intended to reprefent the different attributes, ener- 
gies or operations of the divine nature. His opi- 
nions were embraced with fome variation by fome, 
who afiefted to be leaders of new fefts, particu- 
larly, by Beryllus an Arabian bifhop in Bozrah, 
and by Paul of Samofata, bifliop of Antioch. 

The Novatians occafioned much difturbance in 
the Church by their ill-direfted zeal and feverity. 
This fed was founded by Novatian, a prefbyter of 
the church of Rome. He was pofleffed of a confi- 
derable ftiare of learning and eloquence, but ex- 
tremely rigid and uncharitable to all who had once 
been excommunicated by the Church. Whatever 

F penance 

* Vid. A work titled — Commentarii de rebus Chriftia- 
nomm ante Conftantinum Magnum. 
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penance fuch had fubmitted to, and whatever 
proofs of penitence they had given, the door of 
admittance was fti!l kept fliut. Though they did 
not deny the poflibility of falvation to them, and 
allowed that they might find an entrance into hea- 
ven, yet if they had fallen into any heinous fins 
after baptifm, they refufed fuch all accefs to the 
communion of their church; With fmgular vanity 
and arrogance they affumed the boafted title of 
cathariy as if purified from all the dregs of corrup- 
tion, and would not receive into their fociejy any 
perfons whatever from the general body of Chrif^ 
tians, except they would fubmit to be re-baptifed. 

We mull tiot be furprifed to find fefts and here- 
fies fpringing up, even in the early periods of the 
Church. All the new converts to Ghriftianity, 
were at firft compofed of thofe who were originally 
cither Jews or Gentiles. Each were tinftured 
with the prejudices of their education, and of their 
native peculiar profeflion. The generality did 
upon their converfion adopt the Chriftian religion, 
in its genuine purity and fimplicity. But there 
were not a few who affefted innovation, who re- 
tained a fond attachment to fomc of their ancient 
notion^ and ufages ; and men of genius aild ambi- 
tion, of a fuperftitious or enthufiaftical turn, made 
bold eflforts to blend fome of theit- old philofophy 
and of their former religion with Ghriftianity. In 
every fociety there arc fome men who may be 
mifled by miftake, or of a defigning temper, fome 
warm and factious fpirits, to vrhom the ordinary 
ftream of life runs too fmooth, and fuch will al- 
ways be fond to diftinguifh themfelves by pecu- 
liar novelties. 

Even in thefe early times councils were fome- 
times folemnly convened, particularly in the third 
century, at Rome, at Carthage, in Paleftinc^ and- 
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various other places both in Afia and Africa. 
Tbefe were employed not oaly in regulating the 
afiairs of religion in general, but alfo in a fpecial 
manner to check the progrefa of fchifm and hc- 
rcfy- 

Emincnt men likcwife appeared, tlie fathers of 
the church, who entered the li(l, and combated 
the falTo opinions of heretical teachers. They en- 
deavoured to refcue the pure gofpel of Chrift out 
if tlic hands of fuch as would mingle or raifrepre- 

it it, and to guard and vindicate its facred doc- 

nes. 

In this important work they were preceded by 
the ApoftleK themfelves, particularly, Paul and 
John. Thefe perceived and detefted feveral here- 
lics beginning to make head, and foretold the 
coming of Antichrift in ftill greater power and 
fplendor, " with all deceivablenefs of unrighteouf- 
" nefs." We find the apoftle Paul, on a variety 
of occafions, cautioning Chriflian converts againll 
the feducing arts of dcfigning and nuftaken men *. 
" BeAvare, (fays he), leit any man fpoil you through 
'* philofophy, and vain deceit, after the tradition 
" of men, after the rudiments of the world, and 
" not after Chrifl," — " Let no man judge you in 
" meat or in drink, or in refpeft of an holy-day, 
*' or of the new moon, or of the Sabbath." 
— " Let no man beguile you of your reward, in a 
" voluntary humility, and worlhipping of angels, 
" intruding into thofe things, which he hath not 
" feen, vairdy puft up by his fleflily mind." — 
" Why are ye fubjcct to ordinsnces after the com- 
" mandmems and doftrincs of men ?" — " Which 
" things have mdeed a fliew of wifdom in will- 
*' worihip, and humility, and neglecting of the 
" body." 

• CoL ii. 8. \i». i8. 30. 33, 33. 
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body.** — * " Neither give heed to fables and 
endlefs genealogies, which minifter queftions, 
rather than godly edifying which is in faith." — 
f But avoid foolifli queftions and genealogies, 
and contenjions, and ftrivings about the Law ; 
for they are unprofitable and vain. A man 
*' that is an heretic, after the firft and fecond. 
*' admonition, rejefl:.** And, fays the apoftle 
John, J " Beloved, believe not every fpirit, but try 
the fpirits, whether they are of God : Becaufc 
many falfe prophets arc gone out into the 
world. Hereby know ye the fpirit of God : 
Every fpirit that confeffeth that Jefus Chrift i$ 
come in the flefh, is of God. And every fpirit 
*' that confeffeth not that Jefus Chrift is come in 
*' the flefh, is not of God : And this is that fpirit 
*' of Antichrift, whereof you have heard, that it 
*' fliould come, and even now already is it in the 
*^ world.*' I How appofite and ftriking are thefe 
paffages, and how defcriptive of the Gnoftic fiere- 
fies, whilft at the fame time they lay in proper anti- 
dotes, both againft the impofitions of Judaiang 
teachers, and the artifices of Pagan philofophers ? 

The apoftolic and primitive fathers of the Church 
followed their illuftrious leaders with zeal and for- 
titude, and ftpod forth eminent champions for the 
Chriftian Faith. 

Need I mention the ** holy Hermas, who wrote 

a 

* I Tim, i. 4. f Tit. iii. 9, 10, 

t I John iv. I, 2, 5. 

II Vid. aHb i Cor, iii. it, 12. 

♦♦With rcfpedl to Hermas, I follow Dupin, not Mo- 
(heim, though, I confefs, with fome hefitation. My own opinion 
is. That Hermas cotemporary and companion of St. Paul, and 
who is mentioned by him in Rom. xvi. 14, was the author 
of fome pieces now loft : That another Hernias, who lived in 
the fecond century, an4 was a brother of Pius bifhop of 

Rome, 
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a treatife entitled, The Pqftor^ which was in high 
eftecnl among the ancients ? Next to him is Cle-^ 
mens bifliop of Rome, a man of great reputation, 
who wrote two epiftles to the Corinthians in the 
Greek language. Among the Chriftian doftors 
who had perfonally converfed with the Apoftles 
and their difciples, we may alfo name Ignatius bi- 
fliop of Antioch. Several epiftles ftill extant are 
attributed to him, though feveral doubts have been 
entertained, concerning the authenticity of fome of 
them. This venerable father was familiarly ac- 
quainted with our Lord's difciples ; * and fuch 
was his diftinguifhed piety and zeal, that he was 
marked out a vidim in the reign of the emperor 
Trajan^ by whofe order he was expofed to the 
fury of wild beafts in the public theatre at Rome. 
Polycarp bifliop of Smyrna, was a difciple of St. 
John, a man of eminent fanftity. He is generally 
allowed to be the author of an epiftle to the Philip- 
pians. His age was lengthened out till about the 
middle of the fecond century, when he fuft'ered 
martyrdom with conftancy and triumph. 

St. Juftin was the fon of Prifcus Bachius, a 
Greek by birth and religion. He was greatly dif- 
tinguiflied both for his learning and piety. When 
he became a Chriftian, he ftill continued his pro- 
feflion of philofophy, and wore the habit, convert- 
ing his talents and accomplifliments into the chan- 
nel of true religion. He compofed two admirable 
apologies for the Chriftians when under perfecu- 
tion, about the year 150, and prefented the firft to 

the 

Rome, publifhed fome things which are flill extant : He 
being a vifionary writer, advanced certain notions agreeable 
to many at that time ; and his admirers afcribed this man's 
produdUons to the true or apoflolic Hennas, with a view to 
give them the greater dignity and authority. 

* Tillemont's memoires, pour fervir a Thifloire de 
J'equife, tom. 2. p. 42. 
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the emperor Antoninus Pius, and the other to his 
fucceffor in the empire, Marcus Antoninus the ply- 
lofopher. He himfelf at laft fuffered as a niartyr, 
in the glorious caufe of Ghriftianity. Befides his 
apologies, he has left behind him an excellent dia- 
logue with Tryphon the Jew, in which he endea- 
vours to refute the infidelity of the Jews, and to 
prove, from their own Scriptures of the Old Tefta- 
ment, the truth and cejrtaiAty of the Chriftian 
Religion. 

Papias bifhop of Hierapolis, and difciple to John 
the Evangelift, publiflied an hiftorical performance, 
a few fragments of which only remain. He waa 
among the firft who advanced !the notion of a Mil- 
lenium, being of opinion that, prior to the general 
diflblution of the world, Jefus Chrift was to appear 
on earth, and there to reign with his faints in great 
glory, fpr the fpace of a thoufand years. The 
Millenarians build dieir doftrine on feveral pal&i- 
ges in Scripture, particularly Rev. ch. xx. and it 
gained ground during the three firft centuries, 
Quadratus a Roman fenator, and Ariftides an A- 
thenian philofopher, wrote and prefented apologies 
for the Chriftians, to the emperor Adrian ; but 
they are unfortunately loft. Hegefippus publiflied 
an ecclefiaftical hiftory, from the Apoftles days to 
his own time, about the year 1 80, which has like- 
wife periflied, and nothing of it remains except 
ibme fpccimens preferved by Eufebius. 

Irenaeus biftiop of Lyons, was by birth a Greek, 
but had the happinefs to be from his infancy a dif- 
ciple of St Polycarp. He was zealous in re6lify» 
ing the miftakes of fomc of the primitive Chriftians, 
and ftudious to ftop the progrefs of error. He 
therefore compofed five books again ft herefies. 
The Greek original is loft, but there remains an 
fincient Latin tranflation of them, defervedly e- 

fteeiTied 
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ftccmcd a precious monument of antiquity. Du- 
ring the cruel perfecution raifed under the reign 
of Scverus, when vaft numbers of Chriftians were 
barbaroufly ufed, he alfo died a martyr, about the 
year of Chrift 203. 

Tatian a difciple of St. Jtiftin, wrote a difcourfc 
againft the Gcfntiles. Athenagoras an Athenian 
philofopher publifhed an apology for the Chriftians, 
in the time of Marcus Aurelius, alfo an admirable 
freatife upon the refurreftion. Theophiltu bifhop 
of Antioch, is author of three books in defence of 
Chriftianity. Clemens, the difciple of Pantaenus 
it Alexandria, was a man of profound erudition. 
He flourifhed in the reigns or Severus and Cara- 
isllay till about A. D. 220. He compofed a va- 
riety of treatifes, of which there are only three 
that havic efcaped the (hipwreck of time. Thefe 
arc his Stromata, Pedagogue, and Exhortation. 
TTie firft is of a mifcellaneous nature, the fecond 
contains a fyftem of morality, and the laft is an 
addrefs to the Gentiles, with a view to convert 
them from Paganifm to the Chriftian Faith. 

TcrtuUian was one of the Latin fathers, a man 
of genius and learning, but of warm imagination, 
and auftere in his notions. This made him adopt 
the conceits of Montanus, whilft he himfelf wrote 
againft other heretics. He was of the city of Car- 
thage, and his father was procoriful in Africa. Fa- 
voured with a liberal education, poflTeffing good 
natural talents, and zealous in the caufe of reli- 
gion, he exerted himfelf in writing a great many 
books, in which however there is a mixture of 
good and bad as to certain fentiments, whilft all 
admire his imagination and eloquence. 

Cyprian, another Latin writer, was bifhop of 
Carthage. He fucceeded Donatus in the year 248, 
and during the perfecution under Decius, he was 

be- 
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beheaded in the year 258. He held feveral coun- 
cils upon the affairs of the church, was deeply en- 
gaged in a controverfy about the baptifm of here- 
tics, and publifhed a great variety of letters, as alfo 
treatifes on feveral fubjefts, which breathe a high 
fpirit of devotion, and fome of them are mafter- 
pieces of learning and eloquence. 

I might alfo mention Minucius Felix^ Amobius 
the African, and Dionyfius bifliop of Alexandria, 
the fmall remains of whofe writings prove fpeci- 
mens of their capacity, knowledge, and tafte. 

Origen is juftly celebrated as a perfon of diftin- 
guiflied abilities, of extenfive learning, and of 
wonderful induftry. His numerous and laborious 
works, which are to this time prefer ved^ attrad our 
admiration, though it muft be owned, he was too 
much enamoured with the charms of the Platonic 
philofophy. This tinftures many of his writings : 
his difciples drank deep of this fountain; and they,- 
overleaping the boundaries which their mafter had 
obferved, ran extravagant lengths, and introduced 
the fcholaitic divinity. Thus, inftead of contem- 
plating Chriftianity in its native excellence and 
iimplicity, philofophy and fubtile metaphyfics were 
conjoined with it, and a wide door was flung open 
for the mere deduftions of reafon, and the inveri'- 
tions of fertile imagination. 

I would now obferve, though in a tranfient 
manner, that bcfides the rapid progrefs of the 
gofpel during the firft century, the limits of the 
Chriftian Church were greatly enlarged in the fe- 
cond and third centuries. Notwithftanding the 
various perfecutions raifed againft the Chriflians, 
yet there were confiderable intervals of time be- 
tween fome of them, which proved a breathing 
period, and allowed the church to revive its fpi- 
rits, and recover its ftrength. Some of the Ro- 
man 
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H^nan emperors, particularly Trajan and the Anto- 
^■bes, were naturally humane, and the execution of 
^^■toir edicts againfl: tlie Chnftians was partly relax- 
^^B, and fometimes fufpended. The zeal and faith 
^^R the primitive profeffors of the gofpel made them 
^HBrmount all difficulties, and divine providence 
^^femafkably profpercd that heavenly religion which 
was planted by the Son of God. • Kcclefiaflical 
Hiftory informs us, that now the glorious light of 

Ile gofpcl was fpread almolt throughout the whole 
laft, in Armenia, Perfia, and India ; as alfo 
iDong the Germans, the Spaniards, the Celts, the 
^itton«, and many other nations in different parts 
f the world, particularly the Dacians, Scythians, 
^ Getulians. Churches multiplied to a great 
Bgrcc in Europe, particularly in Gaul, and it is 
thought by fome that Scotland was converted to 
the Chriftian faith in the third century. The pi- 
ous labours of the primitive lathers very itiuch 
contributed to propagate Chriltianity, but in a prin- 
cipal manner, their care to difperfe abroad Various, 
cfpeciaily Greek and Latin tranllations of the Holy 
Bible. That which bore the name of the Italic 
Was generally preferred, and was followed by the 
Syriac, Ethiopic, and Egyptian verfions. 

It may not perhaps be improper to remark, that 
about the middle of the I'econd century, the cxter- 
1 ■ ftal polity of the Church began to aifumc a new 
^' Hitherto the form ot ccclefianical govern- 
was extremely fimple : Different churches 
rec fo many independent focieties, generally go- 
Tied by their own particular biihops or prelby- 
Whcn thefe multiplied, and grew to import- 
; and liability, they conceived more extenfive 
' opened a friendly correfpondence among 
, in order to promote the general intc- 
G ■ rdls 

• Tertnllian, Adv. Judiosj cap. 7, p. 312. 
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refts of ttie common caufe. They judged it proper 
to aflemble together in a folcmn manner, in certain 
places, and at ftatcd times. Ilie feveral churciies 
of a province afibciated together, and formed one 
great ccclefiaflical body. The confederacy of in- 
dependent ftates in Greece might fuggeft this 
mcafure as proper, and a variety of circumftances 
did ai'tervvards concur to fix the continuance of 
them as expedient. Thefe aflemblies of deputies 
from different churches, were called among the 
Greeks, fynods, and by the Latins, councils. The 
kws which were ena£ted at thefe general meetings, 
either provincial or national, were of general obli- 
gation, and obtained the title of Canons, or eccle-' 
fiaftical rules. Afterwards, general councils, called 
Ecumenical, were fometimes conveencd upon im- 
portant occafions. Thefe were compofed of dele- 
gates from churches in different kingdoms and 
countries, and met under the fanclion of their re- 
fpeflivc fovereigns. This, however, gave rife to 
that ecclefiaftical power and pre-eminence ufurped 
by the Prelatical order. - In procefs of time. Me- 
tropolitans and Patriarchs were inftituted ; and at 
iaft the Bifiiop of Rome was declared Prince of the 
Patriarchs, and inveffed with a fpiritual fupremacy, 
whiift the councils extended their powers and pri- 
vileges, and regulated for the whole church, the 
ftandards of faith, manners, and polity. About 
this time aifo the clergy began to prnpagate the 
opinion, that the Chriflian prieflhood was come in 
room of the jewidi, which was abolifhed, and that 
therefore they were entitled to the like honours, 
immunities, and advantages •. Thisnotion gradu- 
ally gained ground, efpeclally after tlie fecond de- 
flrudion of Jerulalem, and proved In time, a fruitful 
fource 
* Moihetm's Ecclef. Hifl. Eng. vol. I. p. 146. 
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"fource of opulence and dignity to the facerdotal 
order. 

But we rnuft now divert a little to a different 
object, and farvey fome fcenes of a moving, but 
intere fling nature. 

During the three firfl: centuries, Chriftianity was 
not only unfupportcd by the civil powers, but 
nude its way and fpread through the world in op- 
polltion to them. This, liowever, was cffefled, not 
by intrigue or ftratagem, not by worliing on the 
fniterftiiion of a credulous multitude, nor by any 
methods of violence, but by the gentle arts of per- 
fuafion, by addreiling the reafon and ingenuity of 
mankind, by difplaying before the eyes of the world 
the native excellency of the gofpel, and through a 
divine power and blelfing accompanying it. Tlie 
primitive Chriftians were infpircd with a fublime 
and lively faith, with ardent zeal, and heroic forti- 
tude, and this rendered thcni fuperior to trials and 
temptations, and to all the ftorms and tempeils of 
perfecution which were raifcd againft them. 

Even jefus Chrht hiinfeif, the great founder of 
our faith, the Son of God, and Saviour of man- 
kind, was perfecuted and put to death by a deceived 
and malicious world. The exalted fanftity, and 
unblemilhed integrity of his followers, could not 
prd'crve them from iharing the fame fate. Great 
numbers of them fell a facrifice to the rage and 
cruehy of barbarous and tyrannical men. The 
Jews, to whom the gol'pel was firil preached, mo- 
ved with envy, inftigated by malice and infidelity, 
raifcd a violent perfecution againft the Chriitians, 
They ftoned to death Stephen the firft illuftrious 
martyr, they cut ofl' with the fword James the fon 
of Zebedee, alfo James the juft, bilhop of Jeru- 
fatem, and, with holfilc intent, they gave commiffion 
to many, to go into ftrange cities, ^nd to dhfant 

pro- 
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provinces, in order to apprehend $nd punifli, or 
bring bound to Jerufalem all who believed in the 
name of the Lord JefuSf— The enmity of the hea- 
then nations againft the Chriflian religion was no 
ways inferior, ^nd they were armed with more ex- 
tenfive powers. It is commonly reckoned that the 
Chriftians fuftajned the (hock of ten perfecutions 
under the Roman emperors, from the time of Nerb 
in the year 64, to that under Dioclefian, A. D. 303, 
inclufive. 

Nero was the firft emperor who iffued edifts and 
enafted laws againft the Chriftians, in which he was 
followed by feveral fucceeding princes. He was a 
wicked and lawlefs tyrant, and delighted fo much 
in cruelty, that he viriflied the Roman people had 
but one head, that he might cut it off at one ftroke. 
He himfelf was fufpedted of fetting fire to Rome, 
and he was fo bafe as to throw the odium of it. 
upon the innocent Chriftians, They fuffercd eve- 
ry fpecies of mifery , during the remainder of his 
reign, which continued till the year 68. Some of 
them were wrapt up in garments of combuftible 
materials, which were fet on fire ; others were cru- 
cified, or expofcd as public fpeftacles to the dread- 
ful fury of wild beafts. Among the reft, it is ge- 
nerally believed that St. Paul and St. Peter fuffered 
martyrdom at Rome, fealing with their blood that 
divine religion, which with zeal and intrepidity 
they had preached and propagated in the world, 

The Chriftains enjoyed an interval of reft, dur- 
ing the civil wars betwixt Galba, Otho, and Vitcl- 
Jius, and under the reigns of Vefpafian and Titus. 

But, about the year 94, the flame? of perfecution 
broke out a-new, under Domitian, who refcmbled 
Nero in all kinds of vice. Flavius Clemens, ^ 
perfon of confular dignity, and Flavia Domitilla, 
9, lady nearly telated to him, were cut off by mar- 
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tyriiom ; and the holy Apoftle Joha was then ba- 
iiifhed to the ifle of Patmos, where he penned that 
rayllerious book the ApoeaJypfe. TertulUan fays, 
that this venerable man was, fometime prior to this, 
thrown into a veirel of boiling oil, but that he was 
miraculoufly preferved, and came out unhurt. 

Though Trajan was a prince poflefled of many 

amiable qualities, yet did the ChriJlians fuffer very 

confiderably during his reign. He indeed wrote 

to Pliny the younger ", Proconful in Bithynia, and 

ave orders, that the Chriftians ihould not be offi- 

ioufly fought after ; at fame time, he allowed 

lem to be put to death, if accufed and convided 

of adhering pertinacioufly to their religion, 

Ignatius biihop of Antioch, was condemned by 
tbe emperor himfelf, in the year 107; and the 
aged, venerable Simeon, biH^op of Jerufalem, was 
put to the torture and crucified, when he was 120 
years old. The perfecution continued in the reign 
of Adrian, and was carried on, particularly in Afia, 
with unufual violence. Serenus Granianus the 
Proconful, a man of a juft and humane charaifter, 
reprefentcd to the emperor the impropriety of fuch 
barbarous proceedings againft a let of men, who 
were good and ufcful fubjects, and who were 
.rgeable with no crime. Quadratus and Arifti- 

B prefcnted apologies in favour of the Chriilians. 

be relult was, that the emperor ifliied an edict, 

■ohibiting for the future, that any Chriftians 
luld be put to death, except convicted of rebel- 

ig againll the laws, allowing ihem the privilege 
of being tried in a fair judicial form, and ordaining 
that their falfe accufers Ihould be punilhed. This 
produced a happy efied favourable to the Church. 

Antoninus Pius appears to have been well difpofcd 
towards the Chriftians. Yet they were ftill expof- 
ed, in certain places of the empire, to the cruelty 

of 

• pUn. EpUl, lib. 10. Ep. 97.9?. 
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of a fuperflitious populace, and to the malice of 
Pagan priefts. This produced an admirable apo- 
logy, drawn by Juftin Martyr, which he pre- 
fented to the emperor. In confequence of this, 
and rather judging favourably of the Chriftian re- 
ligion, he publiftied an imperial edift, denouncing 
capital puniniment on any who fliould fall'ely accufe 
the Chriflians. The concUifion of it runs thus,— 
• — If any (hall, for the time to come, moleil the 
Chriftians, and falfely accufe them on account of 
their religion, let the perfon thus accufed be ac- 
quitted, though it flioutd appear that he is a Chri- 
itian, and let the accufer be punifhed with rigour 
of law. 

Marcus Aurelius, who fuccecded to the empire, 
did for fomc time look with an aufpicious eye 
upon the Chriftians, Afterwards, milled by the 
bad advice of deligning courtiers, urged on by 
the mifreprefentations of heathen magiftrates, and 
the follicitations of fuperflilious people, he gave up 
this valuable body of men, to be hairafied by their 
implacable enemies. Tlicy did not fail to excrcife 
the moft defpotic tyranny, but treated fuch who 
bore the ChriiHan name in a very injurious and 
mercilefs manner. The excellent apologies drawn 
in their behalf by Athenagoras, Tatian, and Juftin 
Martyr, did not produce at this time the dcfired 
cffeft, I fo that great nambers fell a facrifice, and 
among others, Jultin Martyr himfclf, and the holy 
Polycarp, biihop of Smyrna, as alfo Pothinus bi- 
fliop of Lyons. Such proceedings, which breathe 
fo high a fpirit of injuftice and inhumanity, muft 
ftaln the charafter, and tamifli the adrainiftration 
of Marcus Aurelius, however celebrated by fome 
for perfonal virtue and wifdora in other refpefts. 

In 

• Eiifeb. Hift. Ecdcf. lib. 4. cap. 13. 

t t'ox's Marcyrology, vol, 1. 
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In the reign of Commodus, the Chriftian Church 
ijoyed fome refpite, but a cruel perfecution arofe 
uier Severus about the year 200. 'Hiis emperor 
lubiiilieci an editt in the 10th year of his reign, 
llriftly prohibiting, under the fevered penalties, all 
pcrfons whatever to become Jews or Chriftians. 
This fumifhed a pretext for perfecuting the latter 
in a particular manner. This was accordingly 
done through moft countries of Europe, and with 
fignal violence in Africa. Many perfons of great 
rank and eminence, were brought from Egypt and 
other places to Alexandria, where they fuffered 
jiobly in the caufe of Chriftianity. In Gaul, Ire- 
laeus was put to death at Lyons ; and there was 
leTides, a general maflacre of all the Chrillians in 
lat city, fo that the blood of holy Martyrs was to 
be feen flowing on all (ides. 

When Maximinus rofe to the empire, he foon 
^covered himlcif unfavourable to the Church, 
"c firft began his oppofition by publifliing edicts 
_ jainft the bifhops and priefts, but foon thereafter 
the whole body of believers was perfecuted. This 
continued for three years, during which time, feve- 
ral Chriftian temples were demoliihed, that had 
been erected in the time of Alexander Severus. 

In the year 249, Decius Trajan afcended the 
imperial throne. He foon fel on foot a dreadful 
crfecution againlt the church of Chriil. By 
iloody ediiSs he commanded the Prfetors and Pro* 
lonfula, upon pain of death, to do every thing in 
their power to extirpate the Chridian religion, and 
to compel thofe who had embraced it to return to 
idolatry. It \s not eafy to conceive the confterna- 
tion which would feize the Chrillians, upon fo a- 
' irmiog a profpect. They were attacked in every 
luarter with favage and unrelenting fury. Frotu 
' (me the perfecutiou paifcd into all tlie provinces 
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cf the empire, particularly Afia, and Egypt. Great 
multitudes fuftered the < moft infernal torments, 
which ingenious cruelty could invent, and with in- 
vincible fortitude, and by triumphant faith rofe in 
a glorious manner fuperioi* to them. But at fame 
time, there were too many^ who, ftruck with terror 
at the profpeft of thofe horrible tortures which 
were preparing for them, made fliipwreck of their 
jprofeffion, and fell into apoftacy. Some of them 
Were fatally prevailed on, to offer , facrifice, and 
burn incenfe before the images of heathen deities^ 
or to procure eertificates from the Pagan priefts of 
their having done fo. This lamentaible defcftion 
dtiiong fo many Chriftians, was the occafion of 
tnuch difturbance and warm conteftsfome time 
thereafter : When peaceable times returned, thefd 
apoftates were defirous of returning into the com- 
munion of the Church ; biit the term^ of theit 
admiflion were not eafy to be adjufted. Whilft 
fome were difpofed to fhew an excefs of indulgence 
tod to ftretch to the litnioft the point of charity,- 
others held out witK inflexible feverity, and infifted 
6n all the rigoui' of ecclefiaftical difcipline. 

Under Gallus and Voluftamis^ the perfecution a- 
gainft the Chriftians did not ceafe. Some wercf 
exiled from their native country, and fuffered ex- 
treme hardfliips, whilft others were cruelly con- 
demned to death.- At fame time they were in- 
volved in the common calamity of a dreadful pc- 
ftilence, which then broke out and raged with vio- 
lence through many provinces of the Roman 
empire. 

When Valerian mounted the throne, he looked 
with a fmiling afpefl: upon the Church, for a few 
years, he even proved a patron o£ the Chriftians, and 
treated them with kindnefs and friendfhip. * He 

did 
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Bid them good offices on a variety of occafions, 
they had free accefs to his perfon, found a fac- 
ftia.ry under his protcftion, and his court appeared 
ftke a little Chriilian Church. Bnt this promifinp; 
fcenc foon cvaniihcd ; a dilinal day of gloom and 
terror quickly fucceeded a morning of joy and 
iion-fliine. The Emperor was nnhappily feduced by 
[acfinus, a magician of Egypt, who wrought him- 
into high farour, and direfted all the councils 
at Rome. He took every method to perfuade fa- 
Icrian, that the only way to procure profperity for 
the ertipirc, was to rc-eftabliih Gentile idolatry in 
Tts fall extent, and totally to fupprefs Chriflia- 
nity. Upon this, bloody edicts were iffued out, 
about the year 257, not only prohibiting all Chri- 
■^.ian aflemblies, but ordering bilhops, priefts, and 
^cons to be put to death, and that magiftrateS 
.aking profellion of the Gofpel (hould (hare the 

.mc fate. At laft the perfecation became general, 
fo that neither rank, nor fex, nor age could prove 
a proteftlon from thofe fnnguinary laws which wefe 

lO* enafled. Cyprian, in an elegant and pathetic 
inner, bewails thofe fearful fuiferings which the 

Ihriftians then uiiden,vent, and he himfelf was be- 

tcadcd at Carthage, whilft Xiftus, bifliop of Rome, 
fell a viftim there. And at one time, tiiere were 
Ho lefs than three hundred martyrs, who rather 
(han offer facrifice to heathen gods, and renounce 
(Chrift, leaped into a horrible pit of burning lime, 
^hich had been on purpofe kindled for the tragi- 
.fctl occafion, and were fcorched and llifled, and at 
hft confumed in the flames. As if divine Provi- 
dence meant to punifh in an exemplary manner the 
wicked perl'ecutor, the northern nations, a fierce 
^nd \t-arlike people, did then begin to make irrup- 

itMis into the empire, and fometime after. Valerian 
fc!f was made prifoner by Sirj)Qr king of Pcr- 
H fia. 
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fia. He was then fubjefted to every poflible hard^ 
ihip, and treated in the moft ignominious manner^ 
as if a flave, and not an emperor. The monarch 
of Per fia made him bafely (loop, and fet his foot 
upon him when he mounted on horfeback. He 
kept him for fome years a miferable captive, af 
laft caufed him to be Ikinned alive, and rubbed 
with fait. Thus perifhed the Roman emperor^ 
after having been guilty erf a thoufand barbarities 
againft the innocent Chriftians I 

In fcveral fucceffive reigns, under Gallienus^ 
Claudius, Probus, Carus, and Numerian, the 
Church of Chrift enjoyed a long lucid interval* 
This continued with very little interruption almofl: 
42 years. At laft a dreadful ftorm arofe, big with- 
terror and trembling, which feemed to threaten 
the entire deftruftion of the Chriftian name. 

Dioclejian was declared emperor in the year 284^ 
and he afllimed into a fhare of the government 
Maximinus Herculeus in the year 286.^ As thefc 
two emperors were difturbed with frequent re- 
volts of their fubjefts in different provinces, they 
thought proper to eleft Conftantius Chlorus, and 
Maximinus Galerius, whom they honoured with, 
the name of Caefars, whilft they themfelves re- 
tained that of Auguftus, as colleagues in the Em- 
pire and fupcrior to them. Dioclefian did not at 
firft betray any innate averfion to the Chriftians. 
But urged by the reftlefs importunity of Galeriu$ 
his own fon-in-law, and too credulous of the mit 
reprefentations given of the Chriftians as acceffary 
to fetting on fire the imperial palace in Nicomedia, 
?md as engaged in fome feditions which had hap- 
pened in Armenia and Syria ; yet, though in fafit 
thefe were malicious afperfions, he at laft publilhed 
the moft terrible edifts againft the Chriftians. He 
firft attacked the minifters of Religion* He next 
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degraded perfons of illuftrious extraGiori, or of 
^cminenl- ftation, and ordered them to be branded 
with a mark of infamy, if they would not abjure 
llChriftianity. He afterwards proceeded to the 
■Itigheft pitch of barbarity, fparlng none of whate- 
lircr denomination or cliarafter. Muhitudes were 
Plhcown into prifon, others were baniilied, and had 
" their eftates confifcated, many were fcourged to 
death, were torn in pieces by lions and tygers, 
■were burnt, beheaded and crucified, whillt lome 
were doomed to a more lingering death, being 
roalted at a gentle fire, or having melted lead 
poured into their bowels. * I might mention the 
tragical {lory of tlie Thebean legion wholly con- 
filling of Chriftians, who are faid, firft to have 
been decimated, and afterwards entirely deftroyed, 
by order of Maximinus Galerius. ITiis, it is faid, 
they calmly fubmitted to, with their fwords is 
[| their hands, rather than renounce Qirift, and fwear 
^■Ay the altars of heathen deities. But the faft, 
^^Kough alTerted by fome, is difputed by others. 
^^f In Phrygia, a whole city compofed of Chrifliart 
I inhabitants, was confumed by fire, the queltor, 
magiftrates, and all the people, men, women, and 
children. Eufebius himfejf lived at that time, 
and was an eye-witncfs to the mofl fhocking 
fccncs of barbarity and blood, which the Chriftians 
however nobly underwent, with a triumph of faith- 
and fortitude, which refieeted the higheft honour 
upon theinfelvcs, gave a luftrc and dignity to their 
religion, and bcfpoke the remarkable prefence and 
fupport of the Almighty. 

Of all the horrid perfecutions raifed againft the/ 
■Chriftians, this under Dioclcfian may be juftlyr 
yeckonedJ 
* StfTeb. l)in. Ecdef. lib. S. caf . 9. 
— lib. 8. cap. 13. 
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Jrcckoned the inofl; fevere and formi 
raged for ten long years, and even readied tQ 
Great Britain. • ilie moft ancient Brittlh hillo> 
rian lays, That tlie Churches were demolilhed, 
thai all the books of holy Scripture wherever they 
could be found, were burnt, and that great num. 
bcrs both of the prieits and people, were (laugh- 
tcred as flieep. 

Monlieur Godeau affirms, that in this perfc- 
cution, there were fonietimes no lefe than 17,000 
martyrs killed in the fpace of one month. And 
he reckons, that during the continuance of it, 
there were in- the province of Egypt 144,000 per- 
fons who died by the violence of their inhuman 
perfccutors, befides 700,000 more, molf of whom 
periflicd by a premature death, through the hard- 
ships of banithment, and by being condemned z% 
flaves to the public works. 

Thefe are mournful, tragical fcencs, which can- 
not fail to excite in the mind, the ilrongeil fenti* 
inents of companion and wonder. We fympa* 
thize with the fuffering martyr, although we know^ 
^hat he is juit now Ihin'mg in robes of glory antj 
immortality : We are Ihockcd at the brutality of 
favage men, who could fo often embrue their 
hands in the blood of their brethren. Perhaps we 
wonder at the pcrmiffions of Providence, which 
could fo long tolerate fuch fcenes of cruelty and 
confufion, and that the juftice of Heaven did not 
appear armed with thunderbolts of vengeance, 
againfl the unrelenting enemies of God and good- 
nefs j-. But let us not dare, raJhly to arraign the 
plans or procedures of Providence, which always 
Itcers an invariable courfe of wifdom and reftit 
tude, even amidll all the clouds and hurricanes 
which 

* Gildai', de esddio ^ritannix, 
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ich may infeft our lower world. Let us admire 
tlic energy of that Divine Religion, which could 
infpire its votaries with fuch heroic magnanimity, 
9s to make them defpife death in its moft frightful 
forms, fmiie at the fight and force of flames, • and 
croud with holy hafte to the tribunals of Pagan 
judges, there to avow their fidelity to their God 
and Saviour, and court the crown of Martyrdom. 
Let us mark with wonder thofe gracious and afto- 

Ving aiTiftances fo frequently vouchfafed to the 

Its, and confeflbrs, and martyrs in primitive 
imes, by which they were enabled, in fo ftriking 
, manner to feal and confirm the truth of Chri- 
Ilianity. And let us admire the miraculous pre- 
fervation of the Church of Chrift, amidfl: thofe pe- 
rilous times, fo full of danger, difficulty, and dif- 
trcfs, till it rifes fupcrior to all oppofition, and be- 
comes moft glorioully triumphant. For true it is, 
that the blood of the martyrs has been the feed of 
the Church, and contributed, by the blelfmg of 
the Almighty, to fprcad tlie conquefts of the Gof- 
pcl far and near through the world. And perfe- 
cution, however awful, and though wholly unjufti. 
fiable, has yet proved the means of relcafing the 
pfifoners of hope, from their captivity in mortal 
fieQi, and of wafting In an earlier period and by 
3 fpeedier flight, an immenfc multitude of immor- 
tal fouls, from thefe duiky and tempcftuous regions 
here below, to the ferene ihores of everlalfing 
rtft and joy in heaven. 

The unblemillied integrity, the exalted fanftity 
if the primitive martyrs, the devotion of their 
lying moments, and the dignity witli which they 

"^ered, made a deep imprcflion upon the minds 
pien. This ferved to call in attention, to com- 
mand veneration, to excite enquiry, and at laft to 
perfuadc 

• Eafcb. Hift. Ecclcf. lib. 8. cap. ij. 
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perfuadc the world, that fuch dreadful evils would 
not be calmly endured by the ChrilHans, without 
a ferious conviflion of their adting a wife and 
worthy part, that fuch invincible patience couid 
not be difplayed without Divine ailiflance, and that 
truth behoved to be the foundation of the whole. 
They faw, not a few, but vaft multitudes of every 
rank, and age, and fex, in various kingdoms and 
provinces, united in one faith, refolute in their 
profeliion, refigning all the advantages of life, and 
falhng a chearful facrificc to death, rather than 
■ renounce that rehgion which they had embraced. 
They thereupon concluded that it muft be Divine, 
and that it was well and firmly founded, • when 
inftead of being (hattered by perfecutions and in- 
juries, it rather increafed, and became more liable 
and rcfpeftable. For the Gofpel, from the time 
of its firft publication, was always gaining ground, 
and multiplied its trophies in a furprifmg manner. 
In the very firft century, Chriftian churches were 
cflablilhed in moft of the provinces of Italy, 
Egypt, the Eaft, and Africa. In the fccond, 
there were many founded in Afia, and Gaul. 
And the number of Chriftians grew fo prodigi- 
oully in the third century, that almofl: one half 
of the Roman empire had gone over to the 
Chriftian Faith. 

In one view, it may indeed fccm flrange, how 
it came to pafs, that the Chriftian Religion was " 
perfecuted with fo much rancour and cruelty, 
cfpecially as the Romans gave a toleration to the 
nations whom they conquered, to retain their re- 
ligious opinions and ufages. Confidering the in- 
nocence and benevolence of Chriftians, not only 
the inoffcnfive fimplicity of their lives, but the 
agreeable afpeft of their profeffion upon civil go- 
vernmental 

• Latent, dcjiiftitia, lib. j. cap. 13. 
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■Vemment, and how admirably conducive their Re- 
ligion was, to promote the happinefs of indivi- 
duals, and the general welfare oi human fociety, 
one would be apt to imagine that Chriftianity 
would have met with a lefs unfavourable fate, yea, 
even with an honourable reception in the world. 
But in making an eftimate of human affairs, wc 
mud always make large allowances for the paf- 
fions, the prejudices, and interefts of mankind. 
Thefe will often warp them afide, both from tlic 
inciples of reafon, and the path of duty. Be- 
'cs, it mu(t be remembred, that Chriflianity 
lod direflly oppofite to all the falfe religions of 
the heathen world, Itrongly condemned their ido- 
latry, and alt their fupcrititious ceremonies, prohi- 
bited fome of their moll favourite paffions and 
pradices, and enjoined a belief of its own doc- 
trines, and a compliance with its laws, under the 
lan£lion of mod awful penalties. AH this ran 
.(ounter to the corruption of human nature, and 
[Ihc prevailing wickednefs of the world. Innova- 
tions in religion arc generally difiiked, and a re- 
formation is too frequently oppofed. The Chrif- 
tians were bound by their principles, not merely 
to exercife their Religion in private, but to fpread 
and propagate it through the world, to point out 
the impiety of Paganifin, and the abfurdities of 
Heathen worihip, to make profelytes, and plant 
churches wherever they could. This excited a 
groupc of inveterate pafiions, envy, fufpicion, ma- 
lice, refcntment. Among all the Heathen nations, 
one may venture to fay, there was a kind of com- 
munity of religion. All was founded on the fame 
falfe, delufive principles, though diverfificd by fome 
particular modes or circumftances. All were ig- 
lorant of the true God, and of the only Mediator 
ictween God and man, and all worQiipped idol- 
vanitics. 
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vanities, the fiflions of their own imaginafions, 
the devices of their own hands. Hence it ' 
that the Romans found no great difficulty in 
troducing into the provinces they conquered fooi 
of their native gods ; neither were they fcrupuIouS 
of receiving from them (bme ceremonies of fuper- 
ftition, which appeared with an air of novelty and 
grandeur. 

But the Chriftian Reltgiun flood fmgle and 
alone. It attaclied the wilf-iForniip of tlie Jews, 
and the idolsitry of tJ>e Gentiles ; it dircScd its 
efforts againft the eftablifhed religion of the em- 
pire. The Romans behetd the irlcrfeafihg num- 
bers of Chriltians wrth jcaloufy, and might fu- 
fpecl that fo numerous and fo refpeftable a body* 
would not on!y overturn the old, and fubfthutc a 
new religion, but ufurp the reins of government 
into fhcir hands. 

Defigning or nralicious men were not wanting 
to augment fuch fears, and to cherrfti the feeds 
of fufpicicm and prejudice againft the ChrilHans. 
Artful infinuations, groundlcfs afperfiong were 
throii^ out againfl theffi, as enemies to Cjefar, 
35 engaged in civil commotions, as devoid of all 
religion, becaufe of the unadorned fimplicity of 
their worfliip, which had nothing external or gla- 
ring, to attra^ the eye. Heathen philofophers 
fought to dil^iay their wit and learning againft a 
fyltem, which preterrded to be much more fublime 
than any they had taught. The whole tribe of 
Pa^an priells and augUrs rofe as one man to op- 
pofc the progrefs of the Gofpeh The credit of 
(heir profcflion and of their religion began to 
totier. The craft of many who miniftred to the 
Heathen temples was in danger. And the un- 
thinking, undifcerning multitude, would join in 
• popidat cry, againft tholi: men, who infultedi 
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as they would fay, the gods of their country, and 
the ufages of their anceftors, and would prefcribe 
to them unheard-of objeds and methods of wor- 
fhip.— Thus perfecution arofe and was fomented, 
till Divine truth, and invincible patience, prevailed 
and triumphed. 
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WE now arrive at a more ferene and fhining 
period of the Chriftian Church, under the 
aufpicious reign of Const antine the Great, the 
firft Chriftian Emperor. 

The learned Spankeim reckons that he was 
bom at Naifla, on the 27th of February, A D. 
272. 

He was fon of Conftantius Chlorus, who fa- 
voured the Chriftians more than any of his col- 
leagues in- the empire. His father died in Eng- 
land the 25th of July, 306, by whofe will he fuc- 
ceeded as emperor in the Weft. He refided the 
firft fix years of his reign in Gaul ; afterwards, 
being informed of the intolerable outrages com- 
nutted by Maxentius^ fon of Maximianus Hercu- 
Icus, who was made emperor at Rome, and being 
follicited by an embafly from the Senate and J)eo- 
ple, he formed a refolution to deliver the city from 
the tyranny of that ufurper. 

"WTien he engaged in this arduous undertaking, 
he began to meditate of fome affiftance beyond the 
m^e ftrength and courage of his army. He re- 
folved therefore to lay afide the vulgar deities, and 
the rites of Heathenifh fuperftition. He came to 
a determination of adhering ftedf^ftly to the one 
only and true God, whom his father had acknow- 
ledged, and which difpofed him to proteft the 

Chriftians, 
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Chriftians, even in his own palace. In this noble 
defign he was greatly encouraged by his pious 
mother Helena, who was affiduous to infufe^ into 
him fentiments favourable to Religion. 

To this one God he addreffed himfelf in a de- 
vout manner, earneftly intreating that he would be 
plcafeid to make himfelf known to him. Heaven 
gracioufly heard his prayer, and anfwered it in a 
miraculous manner. * Eufebius,^ who relates the 
affair, owns it would have been incredible, if he 
had not heard it from the mouth of Conftantme 
himfelf, who confirmed it with an oath. 

When the army was upon a march, and the 
emperor wrapt up in profound thought, there ap- 
peared, juft as the fun was declining, a pillar of 
light in the heavens, in the figure of a crofs, witfi 
this infcription vifible upon it, rovrca yUotj^^ by this 
overcome, f The emperor and whole army were 
ftruck with amazement at the fight of fo extra- 
ordinary a phcenomenpn. At night Chrift ap- 
peared to him in a dream, with the crofs in his 
hand, which made an indelible impreffion upon 
his mind : And from that time forward, Conftan- 
tine the Great, always carried a crofs j as the impe- 
rial ftandard before him, in all his wars, which 
Eufebius frequently faw. 

Conftantine, now advanced with a noble intrepi- 
dity to the very walls of Rome, at the head of an 
army confifting of 90,000 foot, and 8000 horfe. 
He encamped in a fpacious plain before the city, 
and there waited the arrival of Maxentius, who 
foon appeared with a numerous body of forces, 

amounting 

* Eufeb. de vita Condantini^ lib, i. cap. a8, ixc, 

t I am not ignorant that fome difpute has be^n raifed 
about this matter, as to which, vide Molheim's Ecclef. Hift, 
tranilated by Dr Maclain, vol. i. p. 263, 1^64. 
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mounting to 170,000 foot, and 18,000 horfe. 
An engagement commenced, and a fierce and 
bloody battle was fought with unimaginable ar- 
dour. Viftory for fome time hovered with dubious 
wings, but at lall refted on the fide of Conftantinc. 
That day hx diftinguifhed himfelf with ail the wif- 
dom and valour of an expert warrior, and anima- 
ted his troops with the nioft faiiguine hopes of fuc- 
cel's. The army of Maxentius was routed and dif- 
perfed : He liinifelf fank into the river when re- 
treating by a bridge ot boats laid over the Tyber, 
which happened to give way by the great numbers 
which crowded upon it. His body was found, and 
his head ftruck off, and carried on a pole before 
the conquering army. Conftantine having thus 
gained a fignal and complcat victory, made a glo- 
rious triumphant entry into the city of Rome, 
amidft the loud acclamations of a joyful people, 
who hailed him as their illuftrious deliverer. He 
there difplayed the ftandard of the Crofs, and 
ereftcd a monument of gratitude to Almighty 
God*. 

Having fettled the great affairs of flate, Conftan- 
tine began to declare more openly in favour of the 
CltriHians. 

fThe firll edift upon record in their behalf, was 
that 
• The Iiifcription on die Monument is in Capitals as 
follows :---Hoc. Salutari. Signo. Veraci. Fortitu. 

01NI5. InDICIO. ClVITATEM. NoSTRAM. JuGO. Ty- 

IjuWji.Ereptam. Liberavi. Desique. Et. Senatum. 

Et. PoPULUM. Ro. LlBKRATUM. PRISCO. SpLENOORI, 

, Clsritati. Restitui, Eiifcb. Hift. Ecckf. 

I. 9. cap. 9. Conftantine's c(uns, extant at this day^ 
e Itampeii with a Crofs on the reverfe. 
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that publiflied at Milan, J. D. 31 2, wherein was 
granted a general toleration to all religions, but 
more efpccially to tlie Chriftians. Therein the Em- 
peror prohibits any to diflurb them in their profeifi- 
on or way of worihip ; and orders, that all their 
churches and revenues that had been taken away, 
fliould be immediately reftored,and that the purcha- 
fers or poffeffors fliould be repaid out of the treafu- 

Licinius however, Conftantine's brother-in-law, 
having got the whole eaftern empire under his 
command, threw off" the malk, and raifed a hot 
perfecutionagainft the Church. To punirti his per- 
fidy and inconftancy, Conftantine refolved upon an 
expedition againfl: him. He fought feveral bloody 
battles, in all which Conftantine proved viftoriousj 
and which way foever the imperial ftandard of 
Crofs turned, the enemy fled before it. 

At laft Licinius retreated to Nicomedia, whil 
Conftantine followed, and befieged him. He wS" 
obliged to furrender ; and was fent to Thefialonica, 
where, upon attempting to raife frefii difturbances, 
he was put to death, A, D. 324. 

Then it was that the government of the whole 
Roman empire devolved upon Conftantine. He 
inftantiy reftored tranquillity to the Church, and 
fent orders and edifts to all the governors of his pro- 
vinces, to recal the Chriftians that were baniflied j 
to releafe thofe who were under confinement; to 
reinftate fuch who had been tliruft out of their offi- 
ces and eftates, in their former places and poflefli- 
ons. He rcfcinded all the fevere laws and confti- 
tutions which ftood againft them ; and as for fuch 
who had fuffered martyrdom, he commanded their 
goods and lands to be reftored to thofe who were 
next in kindred, or, where there were no relations, 

that 
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that thefc fhould be appropriated to the ufe of the 
Church. 

He alfo took care to promote Chriftians to all 
public offices of tnift, in order the more effeftual- 
iy to fccure the obfervance of his imperial man- 
dates, and to encourage the profcirion of Chrifti- 
inity. 

He irtued the ftrifleft orders for the religious 
obftTVation of the Lord's-day, requiring it to be fo- 
Icmnly fet a-part for prayer and public worfliip, 
and all holy exercifes. He himfclf, in conjundion 
with the great officers of ftate, and the comman- 
dcrs of his army, fct an example of public devo- 
tion. The Emperor likewife wrote a large pathe- 
tic epiftle to the provincial governors of the call, 
wherein, with confummate wifdom and piety, he 
warmly exhorts all his fubjeds 'to embrace the 
Chrirtian Religion. 

Peace and tranquillity being thus reftored to the 
world, Conftantinc the Great transferred the feat of 
the empire from Rome to Byzantium in Thracla, 
which he enlarged and beautified with all the gran- 
deur and magnificence which art could contrive. 
He commanded, by law, that it Ihould be called 
New Rome; but, notwithftanding this, it retains 
the honour of his name, and is called Conftanii- 
mple to this day. This he iuiilhed and dedicated 
A. D. 330. 

He built many noble churches and oratories, 
both in city and country, and enriched and digni- 
ficd the Chrillian Church with great revenues and 
diftinguifhed honours. He tried, for a long time, 
to reclaim the Gentile world by perfuafion and pa- 
tience ; he afterwards proceeded to root out idola- 
try by bolder meafures, though fliU averfe to every 
thing that could be properly conftrued compulfion 
fir cruelty. \V'ith this view, he ordered commilTi- 
oners. 
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oners, appointed for that end, every where to oped: 
the Pagan temples, to throw up the doors of tht 
reveftries, fo that the pretended myfteries which 
were reprefented as facred and venerable, and 
which hitherto none but the priefts were allowed 
to beliold, might now be publickly expofed to the 
eye and derifion of tlie vulgar. The Pagan prieft$ 
and flamins, finding themfelves detefted and aban- 
doned, thought proper to fubmit. With their own . 
hands they brought furth their idols, dragged the 
images of their gods by ropes into the ftreets, to, 
be viewed and handled, and laughed at by the 
people ; and the valuable ftatues or gold and filver 
were melted down, and coined into money. 

Conftantine continued zealous in propagating 
the Gofpel of Chrift far and near, and concerted 
the moft effeftual meafures to render it univerlaL 
Whilft he endeavoured to reprefs Gentile fuperftiti* 
on, he gave all poffible encouragement to the Chri- 
ftians, repofed confidence in them, and with great 
kindnefs entertained the Clergy at his own table^i 
Providence fmiled upon his religious endeavours- 
In his time Heathen idolatry was banifhed out of 
all the principal cities, and remained only in fomc 
country villages, whence, in the Theodofian Code, 
it is called Paganifm ; and Chriftianity became the 
eftabliftied religion of the empire. Conftantine 
himfelf fpent moft of his vacant time in prayer, 
reading the Scriptures, and other devout exercifes. 
The Emperor, by the Majefty of his example^ 
formed the whole court to an imitation of him. 

At laft, this religious and magnanimous Prince 
died A. D. 338, in the 64th year of his age, and 
the 31ft of his reign. His death was a fignal lofs 
to the Chriftian Church, and overwhelmed all good 
men with grief and lamentation *. Eufebius favs 

bf 

* Eufeb. de Laudibus Conftantiiii, cap. 9. 
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of this illuftrious perfonage, that, armed with no 
other breaft-platc but that of piety, and carrying 
no other banner except that of the Crofs, he tri- 
umphed over ail liis enemies, and all their idols. 

He left behind him three fons, among whom he 
divided the empire. He afligned to Conftantine 
the eldcft, Britain, Spain and Gaul. To Conftan- 
lius the Second, he bequeathed Myfia, Thrace, the 
£aft, and Egypt. And Conftans the youngcit, ob- 
tained Italy, Macedonia, and Greece, with the pro- 
vinces which bordered on the Euxine fea, and thofe 
parts of Africa which were fubjeci: to the Roman 
empire- 

Conftantine the Great, had, witli a careful eye, 
watched over the education of thefe three princes : 
They proved all of tliem Chriftians theniielves j 
and they continued to proteS and cherifli the reli-> 
gion of Jefus. 

The peace and profperlty of the Church, under- 
went a Ihort, but very dark eclipfe, under Julian the 
Apoftate. Though educated a Chriflian, yet when 
invefted with the purple, he became a moft malici- 
ous and inveterate enemy to Chrifliaruty. He did 
not indeed publifti imperial edifts againfl tjie Chri- 
HianS) nor raife, in a direct or open manner, violent 
perfecutions againfl them, yet he employed every 
other method that could be devifed, to aboltlh the 
Gofpel, and to reflorc PaganiI'm. He hin\felf pro- 
fanely renounced his baptifm, drew his pen, and 
difplaycd his wit and learning in defence of hea- 
theniDn, and in oppofitlon to the Chriltian religi- 
on •. He ordered the Pagan temples to be fet 
open ; he built forae, and repaired others. He 
_caufcd alters to be erefted to falfe deities, and he 
' did pubhckly facrifice upon them, afTuming 
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the title of Pontifex Maximus, and ufed continual 
endeavours to introduce the whole train of Gentile 
riles and ceremonies. He revoked the laws which 
had been made by Conltantine the Great, againit 
Pagan fuperflition, oppreffed the Chriftians on' ma- 
ny various pretexts, and too much encouraged 
thofe who diftrefied them. He allowed all fe^ 
whatever, the free exercife of their religion, but , 
fliowed diftinguifhing favour to fuch who profcflcd 
Paganifm, whifll he deprived Chriftians of public 
employments and offices, and banifhed them from 
his court. He difcharged the latter from teaching 
the Iciences and the Belks Lcttres, with a view to 
bring them into contempt ; ftripped the Clergy of 
thofe immunities and privileges which had been 
conferred upon them, whilft he protefted the Jews, 
Javifhed immerife fums among them, and endea- 
voured to re-eliablifli them in their native land, from 
mere hatred of the Gofpcl, and with a defign to 
fruftrate the famous prophecies of its illudriouK 
Founder, as we have elfewhere noticed. 

Providence was pleafed gracioufly to intcrpofc 
in behalf of his Church, by affigning to him the 
fhort reign of only two years. Advancing with an 
army into Perfia, he was there defeated, and in the 
attion received a mortal wound, of which be died 
on the 26ih of June 363. 

Jovian, who was thereupon declared Emperor, 
reftored peace and fafety to the Church. The 
Gofpel flourilhed every where under the reigns of 
Theodofius, and of his fons, Arcadius and Hono- 
rius, whilft Paganifm was univerfally reprelTed, and 
wasahnoft entirely deftroyed throughout the whole 
Roman empire. 

Chriftian Emperors, animated with zeal for the 
welfare and profperity of the Church, fougtit every 
opportunity to load her with honours and riches. 
The, 
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The Clergy were allowed free and frequent accefs 
lo court, and promoted to patriarcliial dignity and 
almofl princely power. Tlie Prelates, who rofe to 
"le higheft pitcli of pre-eminence, were the Bilhops 
Rome, Antiocb, and Alexandria. When the 
■rial relidence was transferred to Conftantl- 
iplc, that See contended for a diftinguilhed fliare 
of ecclcliaftical dominion ; and theBifliop of Jeru- 
iiicm was held in high veneration, as that was the 
cat Mother-church, and had been the illuftrious 
It of nivinc Providence. F-xtenlivc powers and 
[ivilegcs- were annexed to thefeSees, proportional 
"indionsand immunities were diitributcd among 
:rior dignitaries, and a general lullre fpread 
r the whole facerdotal order. They were no 
jgcr expofed to the tyranny of perfccution, but 
":ed under the fan-fliine of imperial favour. To 
into the Church was the fure road to prefcr- 
lent and wealth ; and thofe who were iiivelted 
witli the facred character, found it no difficult mat- 
ter to maintain a commanding influence among 
lofc over whom they prefided. Emperors them- 
[ves raifed the moil magniftcent temples, celebra- 
|he dedication of them with all imaginable 
.p and folemmty; and adorned tliefe itatelv 
tifices with carving and imagery of exfiuifite 
rkmanlhip, with many curious piibturcs and tla- 
;8, not as objefts of worfliip, but as mere deco- 
ions cxprelEve of tafte and grandeur. Some of 
Chriftian Churches were erefted over the 
lb? of the-Martyrs, whofe memories and burial- 
iccs were regarded with a kind of fuperllitious 
iCTition. Pilgrimages were fomccimes under- 
■cn to vifit the repofitories of thofe jiious dead, 
to tread the Holy Land fo famous in facred 
ry. And many became fo ftrongly infefted 
ith fuch falfe notions and ideas of things, as to ^ 
imagine 
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imagine there was fomething of real value and en- 
ergy in all this, and brought large quantities of 
earth from Pdtejiine and other places of fuppofed 
fanclity, which were fold at enormous prices, as 
having a fecret virtue or an attendant bleliing, 
which gave a fecurity agalnft the rtratagems and 
malice of evil fpirits *. A long train of external 
rites and ceremonies, borrowed from the Greeks 
and Romans, were, with fome variation, introdu- 
ced into the fervke of the Church. The minifters 
of religion too readily adopted a pompous ritual, 
and a fplendour in worfhip. They therafelves af- 
fected to appear in rich and embroidered robes, 
and in a fine variety of veftments appropriated for 
different offices and fervices, with mitres, tiaras, 
and crofiers. Solemn proccflions and lullrations 
were encouraged, gold and filver vafes were multi> 
plied, and external pageantry was fubftituted in ihe 
room of real devotion. 

f St Auguftinhimfelfcomplained,thatevcnin his 
time, the yoke under which the Jews groaned was 
almofl: more tolerable than what was impofed upon 
fome Chriflians. Many might perhaps pleafe ihem- 
felves with the thought of preferving the effcntials 
of Chriftianity, and of engaging the Heathens with 
more facility to embrace it, on account of conde- 
fcenfions made to their ancient ufages. But they 
did not confider, that by fuch indulgencies and 
adulterations they fpoiled the beautiful (implicity 
of the Gofpel, disfigured her native excellence, and 
cherifhed that propensity of corrupt nature to (hew 
and ofientation in religion, fo remote from the ge- 
nius and dcfign of the Gofpel. Far lefs, perhaps, 
did they dream of the dreadful abufe tliat would 
be made of fuch innovations in proccfs of rime, 

and 

• Aiigufhims de eivttate Dei, lib. zz. cap. 8. - 

f Aaguft. Ep. jiy. 
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and that they were paving the way for the un- 
bounded power and invention of the Roman Pon- 
liJfs, and for thofe new tenets, and that vail multi- 
plicity of rites and ceremonies which Popery cfta- 
blifiied, till ChrilUaniiy itfelf was almoft over- 
whelmed, by a huge overgrown fyltem of fuperlH- 
tion. 

Whilft religion itfelf was thus allowed to dege- 
nerate, it is lefs furprifing, if the lives and manners 
of Chriftians likewife declined from the ilandard 
of primitive fanftity. Many indeed adorned their 
Chriftlan profelTion by unblcmifhed integrity of 
charafter, but there were others who became a re- 
proach to it, by their irregular lives. Some of the 
Clergy, who ought to have fhone forth patterns of 
piety and virtue, were actuated with pride and am- 
bition, and abandoned themfelves to luxury and 
Indolence ; and multitudes of the laity were but 
nominal Chriftians, whilft they were ftrangers .to 
the power and fpirit of the Gofpel. Chriftianity 
was now become the public ellabliflied religion, 
and was no longer expofed to the difcriminating 
tefts and trials of perfecution ; nay, the profeffion 
of it proved fubfervient to fecular views and advan- 
tages. Profound peace and fecurity prevailed; 
ftod true it is, that worldly, profperity minifters too 
often to vice, abates the relilli of religion, and 

t groves prejudicial both to private and public virtue. 
Amidii the external tranquillity of the Church, 
various fefts and herefies fprang up within Iter own 
bofom. Men of fpeculation and leifure, who were 
ambitious of becoming heads of a party, who were 
tof a taCVious or turbulent difpofition, and under 
the influence of a vain and warm imagination, 
were too ready to ftart new notions, to aS'eft a pe- 
culiar phrafcology, and pretend even to be wife 

1 _?bovc what is written- 
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We (hall but tranfiently mention a few of the 
principal herefies that appeared to dlfturb the 

B Church, within the period we arc now coiifidcc- 

ling. 

The Donatifts were the followers of thofe errors 
which are afcribed to Donatus bifliop of Carthage. 
They are faid to have maintained an inequality 
among the Perlons of the Trinity, aflciting the 
Father to be above the Son, and the Son above the 
Holy Gholl, and to have denied the privilege of 
baptifm to all but tti their own particular fe^t, 

'I'hus they rcfufcd to acknowledge other Chri- 
ftiiui churches, or Iiold any communion withlhetn, 
and even confidered tbein as excluded from falva- 
tion. Thefe fchifinatics prevailed chiefly in Africa, 
and tliere indeed multiplied to fuch a degree as to 
have 400 biftiops prefiding in their churches. Nei- 
ther were the weapons of their warfare of a merely 
polemical nature. When the Donatifts were de- 
prived of their churches, and when their fedJtious 
prelates were fent into banifliment, a dreadful con- 
federacy of defperadoes was formed, who went un- 
der the name of Circuma'liiones, Thefe efpoufed 
the caufe of the Donatifts, and over-ran a confi- 
dcrable part of Africa. They committed the moft 
cruel outrages, til! they were at laft defeated at the 
battle of Bagnia by Maearius, who had been fent 
againft them by the Emperor Conftans, one of the 
fons.of Conftantine the Great. 

The herefy which created the greateft diftur- 
bance In the fourth century was that of the Arians. 
It is univerfally agreed, that one Arius, a pricil of 
the church of Alexandria, and a native of Lybia 
Cyrenaica,was the founder of thisfett. llebegaii 
to publifh his errors about the year 318. He 
maintained that the >,oyo(,or the Word, was a crea- 
ture produced out of nothing, and of a fubftancc 
different 
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mSerent from the Father : That Chrifl;, the Ron of 
God, had a beginning, was the firit and nobfeft of 
all the works of God, but infrrior to him in nature 
and dignity ; and that the fupreme Being formed 
the univcrfe by his inftrumcntality, as an Agent of 
fubordinate rank. Arius was a man of great fub- 
tlety and eloquence : He endeavoured to defend 
his doftrine with great zeal, and he gained a vaffc 
number of difciples who warmly efpoufed it. A- 
bong them there were perfons eminent both for 
leir rank and learning. For fome time the con- 
ioverfy was confidered asof fmaller moment; but 
Vame foon enfued ; DifTentions and commotions 
uttiplied; the paiTions of men intermingled with 
Hputes of religion, and rofe to a great height. 
STith a view to reprefs thefe, two councils were 
called at Alexandria, where Arius was condemned 
for herefy, and expelled the communion of the 
Church. He ftill continued, however, firm and 
unfliaken, and was indefatigable in propagating his 
opinions, and that with remarkable fuccefs. Con- 
fUntine the Great was then reigning ; and in or- 
der to prevent further dillurbance, thought proper 
to conveen a council of the biihops of the eaft and 
reft, named the council of Nice ; and which fat 
\ Nice in Bythinia A. D. 325. 

Arius appeared there in perfon ; whs accufed 
Bid dcpofed. Athanafius, bi(hop of Alexandria, 
xcrted hirafelf with diftinguilhing zeal in behalf 
f the orthodox fyftcm. A creed or confcilion of 
aith was drawn up and publiflied, framed with a 
particular view to oppofe the Arian herefy, and to 
fet forth in explicit terms thofe articles of religion 
"fuch were attacked by it. niis is fomctimes 
BUcd the Nicene, at other times the Atlianafian 
freed. 

'fliis 
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This celebrated council may be efteemed i 
firft Eccumenical or general one, and confifted i 
no lefs than 318 biihops, who affembled together 
with great ftatc and folemnity. 

Some time afterwards, Arius found mcatis to 
ingratiate hiinfelf with the Emperor, and was re- 
cajied from banifliment about the year ^'^o. The 
fons of Conflantiiic were differently difpofed in this 
religious controverfy. Conftantius adhered to the 
Arian doftriiic, whilft his brothers the Emperors 
in the weft, zealouily fupported the Nicene-crecd. 
This occalioned much tumuh and confufion in the 
Church ; and the world then beheld jarring coun- 
cils fumnioned together to condemn and counter- 
aft each others decrees. At laft, under T/'eoi/o/^w the 
Great, the council of Conflantlnoplc, which wa» 
\ ^ aflembled in the year 38 1 , coinpleated the ruin and 
' difgracc of the Arians, folemnly confirmed the ar- 

ticles and proceedings of the council of Nice, and 
with great cleamefs aiTerted the divinity of the 
Holy Ghoft. 

The Arian-herefy gave birth to a variety of in- 
ferior {cQl%. Some, in defending that, went ex- 
travagant lengths, even beyond their leader ; and 
others, in oppofing it, ran into contrary extremes, 
whilft they invented a number of fanciful hypothc- 
fes for a folution of facred myfteries. So difficult 
a matter it is to obferve a juft medium, and to in- 
vciligate truth both with accuracy and fimplicity. 

The Photinians are fo called from Photinus, a 
native of Galatia, and biihop of Sirniium. He was 
a difciple of Marcellus biihop of Ancyra, who had 
been a member in the council of Nice, and who 
had there warmly contended againft the dodritie 
of Arius. He afterwards publifhed a book againft 
the Arian bifhops, titled, the Submiflion ol Jefui 
Chrift i in which he advanced fcveral propofitions 
which 
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which favoured of Sabellianifm. Photinus avowed 
his opinions with greater boldnefs, and exprefsly 
declared, t]iat.rlic Son, or Word, was not a diflinft 
perfon from the Father ; and that Chrifl was de- 
figned Son of God, only as born of the Virgin 
Mary ; and that the Holy Ghoft was merely a di- 
vine virtue and operation of Deity. His error was 
formally condemned in a council held at Antioch 
in the year 345, and alfo by another which met at 
Milan 346. He hirafeif was at lad depofed, and 
died in Galatia about the year 376. 

Appollinaris, biftiop of Laodicea, was the head 
of a different fcft. He maintained the divinity of 
our Saviour with fuch warmth, as at laft to deny 
lus humanity. He was of opinion, that Chrift was 
not endued with an intelligent foul, but that the 
Deity, united with flefh, was the fole inteileftual 
principle in Chrilt, and performed all the offices of 
what we denominate reafon, or mind in man. 
Some of this man's followers affirmed that the fleih 
of Chrifl: was not a real but apparent body ; and 
thus attributed only one nature to our Saviour, 
even the Divine, from which doftrine many confe- 
quentiai errors flbwed. Thefc notions, however, 
gained ground for fome time, but their farther 
fprcad was prevented by fcvcral imperial cdifts,and 
at iaft were moftly rcpreffcd by the united efforts 
of learning and orthodoxy, and the authoritative 
decrees of councils. 

I might mention many other inferior fefts and 
fchi{ms, panicularly, the Semi-Arians, Prifcillianifts, 
Audeans, CoUyridians, Antidicomarianites, and 
Meffalians, &c. but we pafs them over, and fliall 
no tice a few more of greater confequence. 

"liere were three herefics, which, in a fpecial 

Oilier, diflurbed the tranquillity of the Church in 
L the 
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the fifth century ; thefc were Pclagianifm, Neftof? 
anifm, and Eutychianlfm. 

Pelagius, the founder of the firft, was a native 
of Britain, and was powerfully fupportcd by Celt- 
ftius of the kingdom of Ireland, They were both 
of them Monks, and maintained a confiderablc de- 
gree of reputation at Rome for feveral years. 
There they propagated their particular opinions for 
fome time in a private manner. Afterwards, upon 
the approach of the Goths about the year 410, 
they thought proper to retire. They firft went 
into Sicily, and next to Africa, where they publifti- 
ed their tenets in a more open manner. Csieftius 
continued for forae time at Carthage, till he was 
condemned in a council which met there. Pela- 
gius paffed into Pale(Une, and obtained patronage 
and proteiftion from John bifliop of Jerufalcm. 
The peculiar opinions taught by thefe hereticks 
were fuch as thefe : That there is no fuch thing as 
original fin : That Adam's guilt did not defcend to 
his poUerity : That all mankind arc born in the 
fame ftatc of perfection with their great primoge- 
nitor : That man may, by the native exertion of 
his own faculties, be inclined to what is good, and 
able to perform it, without the direft auiftance of 
Divine grace : And that men may arrive to fuch a 
pitch or holinefs as to be no more iubjeiS to the 
dominion of fin. Thefe dangerous notions were 
combated by many of the orthodox pcrfuafion, 
particularly by St Augufline. At fame time they 
were readily received by not a few j and by artful 
evafions and explications, both Pelagius and Caele- 
flius pafled uncenfured by councils held z.t Jernj/a- 
Um and Diojpolii, and were even acquitted by Zofi- 
mus bifhop of Rome. -At lall, however, they were 
condemned by the council of Ephefus, and their 
tenets 
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tenets repreffed by feveral fucceflive councils, and 
by the authority of imperial cdifts. 

Thereupon, a kind of new feet fprouted from 
^ence, ftiled Semi-Pelagians, about the year 430. 
Tlefe endeavoured to modify matters by certain 
conceflions, and acknowledged the neceflity of 
Divine affiftances, to make men perfevere and ad- 
vance in goodnefs ; but they were fo indulgent to 
free-will, and human liberty, as to think that men 
may of themfelves believe, and may chufe and do 
what is right; and that thereupon the grace of 
God feconds their pious endeavours. They rejec- 
ted the dodrine of predeftination and abfolute de- 
crees, and afferted that Chrifl: had died for all > 
mankind, and that the degree of grace neceflary 
to falvation was offered to all. 

Thefe opinions were greedily embraced by great '^^'^ 
multitudes. They were indeed warmly defended 
by fome, and as violently attacked by others ; and 
at laft the council of Orange, which was held in 
the year 529, folemnly condemned the tenets of the 
Semi-Pelagians. But they have furniftied much mat- 
ter of fpeculation and controverfy to the Church, 
even to this dsjy, and men diftinguiflied both for 
learning and piety, have entertained very different 
fentiments upon fome of thefe points. 

Neftorius, who was promoted to the See of Con- ^ 
ftantinople, gave rife to a fe£k which was called 
after his name. Ifwas a capital article with him, 
to believe, that the Virgin Mary could not be cal- 
led the mother of God, but of Chrifl. This opi- 
nion he zealoufly taught himfelf, and encouraged 
others to do fo. It was a diflinftion which was 
looked on as heretical, and as tending to difown 
the Divinity of Chrifl. He farther affirmed, there 
were two perfons in Chrifl, the divine and human, 
and that they were united only in will and affec- 
tion. 
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tion. Neftorius gained, however, manypartizam; 
and his rank and eminency in the Church gave his 
opinion a (lamp of peculiar authority. Yet this 
very circumflance excited the envy and jealoufy cf 
others, particularly ot Cyril, bifhop of Alexandra: 
He took upon him to cenfure Neltorius, and after- 
wards formed a fchcnie with the bifliop of Rome 
of affembling a council, which was accordingly held 
at Alexandria. There Neltorius was anathemati- 
zed, and degraded from his Epifcopal dignity. 
Neftorius remonllrated againfl fuch proceedings as 
unjufl and null, charged his adverfaties with Ari- 
anifm, and held a council in his own palace of fifty 
bifliops, who were but newly arrived, who in their 
turn excommunicated thofc who had depofcd him, 
and afted without them, tlio' undoubted members. 
Much trouble and tumult hereupon enfued, till the 
Emperor was pleafed to interpofe, and declare that 
Neltorius was jultly depofcd. He ordered him to 
depart to his monaftry, appointed a fucceffor in the 
Sec of Conftantinople, and exhorted all to unity 
and harmony. 

The writings and doftrines of Neftorius were 
flill, however, diffufed far and near, particularly in 
Affyria and Perfia. This was owing, in a great 
meafure, to the indefatigable activity of Barfumas, 
bilhop of Niftbis. He ingratiated himfelf with the 
Perfian Monarch, and founded a famous fchool as 
a feminary of Neflorian doftors, who were fi-om 
thence detached into different countries from time 
to time. 

Eutychius gave name to another fcft which ran 
into a different extreme. He was an abbot of a 
monaftry at Conftantinople, and taught, that in 
Chrift there was but one nature after the Union, 
namely, the Incarnate Word, whilft he condemned 
luch who would affert a twofold nature. This opi- 
nion 
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nion iikewife made a confiderable progrcfs, and 
occafioned no fmall diforder and contention. 
Councils were fummoned to take cognizance of 
rtlie matter, and they at different occafions pafled 
rontradiftory fentences, according to the fway of 
ipariy, and the influence of intrigue. Flavianus, 
Patriarch of Conflantlnople, affeniblcd a council, 

icre Eutycliius was excommunicated, and his 
locbrine condemned, as denying the humanity of 
■Jcfus Chrift. Upon this, the abbot lodged an ap- 
peal to a general council, which was, by order of 
Theodofius, affembled at Ephcfus in the year 449. 
Diofcorus, bifhop of Alexandria, preiided in it, a, 
man of an arrogant and cruel complexion j an in- 
veterate enemy to the biihop of Conftantinopic, 
and who fecrctly favoured the errors of Kutychius. 
He was hereupon folemnly acquitted by the coun- 
cil, and Flavianus his profecutor was barbaroufly 
fcourgcd, and lent into baniibment. Indeed all 
matters were here carried on with a very high 
hand, without regard to juftice or order, and in a 
manner peculiarly inconfiftent with the character 
and dignity of an ecclefiaftical court, fo that the 
Creeks bcftowed on this Ephefian council the epi- 
thet of oMoStn Xwf jj>t«>\ or an aircmbly of robbers. 

Upon the death of Theodofius, Marlianus his 
fuccelfor in the empire, was prevailed on by urgent 
reprefentations to convcen a general council at 
Chalcedon, which he himfelf honoured with his 
imperial prefence. In this grand and crowded af- 
fctnbly, conlilling of about 600 prelates, Eutychius 
was condemned, his dodrines were declared here- 
tical, and a confeilion of faith was drawn up and 
fubfcrtbcd, afferting. That in Jefus Chrift two na- 
turcs were united in one perfon, without confufi- 
on or aheration, and that he is confubftantial with 
God according to his diviniiy, and with man in 
virtue 
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virtue of his humanity. Many other matters were 
taken under confideration and determined, parti- 
cularly with regard to polity and difcipline, and the 
peculiar powers and privileges of certain bifhops in 
the Church, though not without warm oppofition, 
and confiderable degrees of jealoufy and difcon- 
tent. 

From thefe and other herefies already in the 
Church, arofe various new fefts and fubdivifions of 
fefts, particularly the Monofophyfttes and Monothc- 
lites. The former acknowledged there were two 
natures in Chrift, yet that they were fo conjoined 
and conftitutcd as to form but one proper nature. 
The other, whilft they allowed the two natures to 
remain diftinft, yet maintained that Chrift had but 
one will, which was abforbed in and compofed of 
the Divine. Many councils were called in the 
fixth and feventh centuries to take cognizance of 
thefe and other matters which occurred. Many 
authors appeared on both fides, to defend and at- 
tack the diflferent tenets and opinions which were 
ftarted from time to time. And thefe religious 
contefts ferved to embitter n^en's fpirits, to kindle 
ftrife and animofity, and to divert the attention from 
the pradical duties of the Gofpel. It muft be ac- 
knowledged that truth in general is a valuable jewel. 
Divine truth is of all others moft important, and 
ought to be afferted and propagated with zeal, and 
guarded with inviolable fidelity. But too many 
miftook their own imaginations for the revelations 
of Scripture, and careffed the opinions of human 
invention, as if they had been the facred oracles of 
infallible truth. Philofophical difputes, metaphyfi- 
cal diftinftions, and logical terms, were too fre- 
quently introduced, and a kind of fcholaftic divi- 
nity came to be in vogue, which rather tended to 
bewilder and puzzle than to convince or fatisfy 

the 
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the mind. Much error, controverfy and diflurb- 
ance would have been happily prevented, had men 
confidered the mighty difference betwixt knowing 
or believing the exiftence of things in general, and 
underftanding their phyfical nature, or the mode 
and manner of their operation; had they duly reflec- 
ted on their own imperfeftion, or on the immenfity 
of an infinite Being ; how unable they are perfeft- 
ly to comprehend their own make and conftitu- 
tion, ftill lefs the wonders of nature around them, 
and leaft of all, the adorable myfteries of the invi- 
fible almighty Creator of the univerfe. 

We who live in thefe peaceable times, and 
amidft a kind of unbounded toleration, may per- 
haps be apt to wonder, how that matters of mre 
fpeculation, as fome may call them, fliould have 
created fuch great commotions, and required fuch 
frequent and powerful interpofitions. But we muft 
underfland, that in thofe days they appeared in ano- 
ther point of light, as of real moment, both in 
themfelves and on account of confequences, as con- 
neded with the fyftem of religion, or with the fa- 
bric and polity of the Church. One man mufl 
make allowance for the frame and fafhions, and 
Angular notions of his neighbour ; and fo ought 
one age carefully to confider the peculiar com- 
plexion and circumftances of another. Some mat- 
ters, minute in themfelves, may have been in the 
courfe and concatenation of events, of material in- 
fluence, which yet are unknown to us, and might 
have efcaped the fcrutiny and obfervation of the 
mod faithful and inquifitive hiftorian. Some of 
thefe very controverfies have been tranfmitted to 
us, do flill fublift, are treated by Polemical writers 
with unabating ardour, and have produced confi- 
derable ferment in our ecclefiaftical courts. Be- 
fidcs, there is a natural connexion between Church 

and 
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and Statr. This was remarkably clofe and inti- 
mate in thofe early ages, before the boundaries of 
civil and ecclefiaftical jurifdlclion were defined with 
precifion. And when bothtliefe refpeftable bodies 
interfere at once, as was tlien frequently the cafe, 
their movements inuft be more apparent, flriking, 
and confcquential. 

Witli refpcfl: to remarkable authors who flourilh- 
cd in this period, famous for their learning and 
Jcharactcr, we may with propriety give the firit 
/place to Eufebius. He was born in Paleftine in 
( the reign of Gatienus, and eleflied bifhop of Cs- 
farea in 3 14. He was juilly cftcemed for his great 
extent of learning, and for the eminent fervice 
which he rendered the Church by the performan- 
ces which he publiihed. The mod diftinguifhed 
of thefe are his books of the Preparation and De- 
monftration of the Gofpel, and his Ecclefiaftical 
Hiftory. He tikewife wrote a Treatife againft 
Hierocles, a heathen piillofopher, who had impiouf- 
ly compared Apoilonius Tyancus to Jcfus Chrift. 

Here it may not be improper to obferve, that 
this grand impoftor appeared in the firft century, in 
the time of the Emperor Doinitian. He was bom 
at Tyana, a city of Cappadocia, and died in the 
reign of Coccmus Nerva. Philoftralus undertook 
to write his life in the third ceutury, about 100 
years after the death of his hero. In the reign of 
Dioclefian, Hierocles, an implacable enemy to 
Chriftianity, thought proper to write a book againft 
it, which he called Pbilakthci. With a view to 
caft a fiur on the Gofpel, and expofe it, if pofllbic, 
to contempt, he there inllitutes a comparifon be- 
twixt Chrift and this Apoilonius, pretending that 
the one had wrought miracles as well as the other, 
and boldly averring that the latter had afcended to 
heaven, as well as the former. Eufebius refutes 
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his book, and the whole of that malicious fiery in 
an unanfwerable manner. He ihews, that Apvlh' 
Jimjwas fo far from dcferving to be compared with 
Chrift, that he ought not to be reputed a philofo- 
phcr, and was deftitutc of every quahty that can 
conftitute a good man. He likewife proves, that 
Phlloftratus who wrote his life, is an author utter- 
ly unworthy of any credit, that he contradifts him- 
felf at every turn, fpeaks doubtfully of the miracles 
which he himfelf relates, and aflerts imiumerable 
things which are abfolute fables. 

Befides, Philoftratus not only wrote about a cen- 
tury after Apollonius was dead, but this without 
any memoirs or records to vouch the veracity of 
his narrative. Not only are Chriftian writers fi- 
lent concerning him, but likewife the very bell 
Heathen authors who lived about that time, and 
long before Phlloftratus, as Tacitus, Sueton, Pliny, 
Plutarch, Dion Caffius, and Celfus. Indeed the 
principal motive which induced Phlloftratus to pu- 
bliih fo idle a ftory, was to pay a compliment to 
Caracalla and Julia, who were fond of Sophifts 
and Magicians to a pitch of extravagance, and kept 
their court crowded with them. Nay, Phlloftratus 
acknowledges, that Apollonius was reputed by the 
Magicians at Babylon, and by the Indian Brach- 
mans, and the Gymnofophifts in Egypt, a profeflcd 
Magician, that he was incarcerated by the Emperor 
Domitian for magical arts ; and that he had facrifi- 
ced to the fun, to Jupiter, and other heathen deities. 
And Lucian mentions one Alexander, who was 
well acquainted with the falfe and pretended feats 
of the Tyanean impoftor, and the whole of his in- 
famous biftory. 

We have had occafion already to make mention 
of Athanafius. He was a moft zealous defender 
of the orthodox faitli, a violent enemy to the Ari- 
M an 5, 
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ans, and wrote a great many treatiies : ^ 
them. On this account they persecuted him with 
unrelenting malice ; and through tlieir milVepre- 
feniations he fometimes fuffered very confiderably. 
According to the variations of their power and in- 
tereft, he himfelf experienced a viciilitude of good 
and bad fortune, fo that his life was indeed a kinj' 
of checqucrcd fccne of honour and difgrace. 
was promoted to the See of Alexandria, A, D- 
^nd had his life prolonged to the year 373. 
I From about 350, till towards the end of the 
'fourth century, llourifhed four Greek Fathers, 
jCyril of Jenifalem, Bafil, furnamed the Great, 
j Gregory of Nazianzen, and Gregory of Nifla, alio 
one Latin Father St Ambrofe, archbifiiop of Milan. 
They were all of them famous for dieir learning and 
writings, and for their rank and influence in the 
Church. 

We mud next take notice of St Chryfoftom, pa- 
triarch of Conftaminoplc. His high character for 
a noble and mafculine eloquence, conefponds with 
the etymology of his name, fignifying Golden- 
mouth. He was a prelate of diilinguilhcd dignity, 
of great erudition and of fublirae piety. He pu- 
blilhed a great variety of performances, which make 
up eleven volumes in folio, that (land forth 
Uluftrious monument of genius and oratory. 

Jerome was a monk in Paleftine, who was; 
fond of Itudy and retirement, that though ordaini 
a pried, yet he declined the funftions of the facer- 
dotal office, that he might wholly devote himfelf 
to the purfuits of literature. He exhibited many 
noble fpecimens of this, in a great variety of public 
cations, which difcovcr great ability and indullry. 
He was a man of warm complexion, and rather of 
an enthufiaJtical turn, which tinSurcs fome of his 
writings, whilft he treated with feverity fuch who 
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differed in their fcmiments from him. He was born 
about the year 340, and died in an advanced age, 
A D. 430. 

St Augufline was bOrn in Numidia under the 
Emperor Conftantius, on the 13th November 354. 
His mother Monica was a woman of fmguhr piety, 
and took great care to have her fon properly in- 
ftrufled in the principles of Chriftianity. He was 
for foine time profeffor of rhetorick at Rome, and 
afterwards at Milan, where it is thought he was 
converted, and touched in an extraordinary man- 
ner by the fermons of St Ambrofe. He came to 
be created biihop of Hippo in Africa, and by his 
preaching and writing foon acquired a (lilning re- 
putation. He publilhed a vaft number of books 
ton many different fubjefts, replenilhed with learn- 
ing, aftd which breathe a fpiritof exalted piety, and 
fervent zeal. 

Laftantius, another Latin Father, has been by 
ifenie called the Chriftian Cicero. He writes on 
'♦arious fubjefts ; and his language is pure, diffu- 
fivc, and inlinuating. 

Many other authors appeared in a long train of 

fuccellion, who are of inferior note and eonlidera- 

rion in the republic of learning. Some of them 

were folely employed in compiling from thofe who 

hiad gone before them, in making tranllations, and 

In coUetting the flowers of erudition and eloquence 

" 'hich were fcattered through their voluminous 

'Ofks. Others who pretended to originality, 

itended their theological performances with falfc 

notions of philofophy, and their morality with fo- 

pliiftical reafonings and inconclufive arguments. 

They delighted in dark and ambiguous termR of 

, in cobweb controverfies and diffinctions, and in 

ttie jargon of fcholaftic divinity. And not a few 

ftarded the aids of human literature, went into 

all 
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all the fanaticiftn of the monaft'ic orders, and pour- 
ed out their incoherent rhapfodies, as if they had 
been the effuiions of rational devotion. Ignorance 
and fuperftition prevailed to a melancholy pitch, 
efpecially during the two laft centuries of our pre- 
fent period. Many of the bifliops were incapable 
of compofing their own difcourfes, and the Clergy 
in general were funk in idlenefa and luxury, and 
became illiterate to a Ihameful degree. The vail 
wealth which had flowed into the Church unfortu- 
nately contributed to corrupt its pallors, and to 
render them averfe to the painful purfuits of know- 
ledge, negieftful of the duties of their facerdotal 
fun&ion, and inattentive to the grand purpofes of 
real religion. In room of this were fublHtuted tjic 
worfhip of images, the invocation of departed 
liiints, the doftrine of purgatory, tlie meritorious 
efficacy of good works, when under the direflion 
and difpofal of the priells, veneration of relifts, and 
their powerful energy in healing mental maladies 
and corporeal difeafes. Kxternal rites and cere- 
monies were multiplied to an enormous degree, 
which threw a dark (hade over the amiable fimpli- 
city of the Gofpcl, and ferved to nourifh notions 
totally inconfiflent with its fublime fpirit and inten- 
tion. 

The dreadful inundation of the northern nations 
in the fifth and fixth centuries, the ravages they 
committed, the fettlements they afterwards made, 
and the fccnes of terror and confufion which they 
fpread through the empire, proved very unfavour- 
able to the arts and fcicnces, and to every rational 
or religious improvement. True indeed, this bar- 
barous people did at laft embrace Chriftianity ; yet 
all Chriftendom fuffered unfpeakably by their for- 
midable and fatal inilueuce. Befides the general 
calamities which they occafioned, they for a long 
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time haraffed and perfecuted the Chriftians with 
fingular ferocity, inftlgated by tlie remains of Pa- 
gan fuperftitlon, which was conformable to their 
own liilfe religion. And when converted to the 
faith, they carried along with them many of their 
idolatrous ufages, which were too readily adopted 
by a compliant Clergy, who even became ambitious 
of imitating them by fupernumerary inventions of 
ibcir own. 

Learning was then banilhed from her public 

fcats where flie had been cultivated and honoured, 

to the cells and cloiiters of convents and monaftries. 

There (he met with a forry reception, amidft the 

gloom and reftriQiions of folitary fupcrftition. This 

was her only fr^ndluary in thofe times of univerfal 

diforder. Yet it mult be acknowledged, that to 

this retreat we ftand indebted for thofe trcafures of 

ancient literature which are tranfmitted to us. 

Thofe indolent and unpolilhed Monks, who were 

incapable of mafterly productions of their own, or 

of ftretching their genius in any elaborate eiForts, 

were faithful depofiiaries of the writings of others, 

copied ihem out at their Icifure hours for the ufe of 

tlie world, and happily refcued and preferred from 

^^^ the hands of Gothic barharlfm, the remains of ve- 

^^^ nerable antiquity, both facred and profane. 

^^^1 Mona(tic inllitutions got an early footing in the 

^^H Church, and now prevailed In a very extenfive 

^^^Knanncr. Fear of perfecution, a love of eafe and 

^^Hindolence, a inorofe and melancholy turn of mind, 

^^B or bad habit ot body, falfe and fanatical notions of 

irligion,and the fupcrftition of thole times, which, 

■viewed with veneration, fuch who led a monaflic 

life, as endued with celcftial accompHftiments, and 

of uncommon fanSity, and the vaft overflow of 

wealth which froiii all quarters pouted in to their 

fup- 
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fupport, — ali this multiplied the number of Msni 
aiid Hermits to an aniazmj; degree. 

IJndcr tlic pcrfecution by Deems, Paul the her- 
mit, by fome reputed the firit of that order, re- 
tired into the dlfraal defarts of Thebais, and there 
led a folitary, abftemious life, for the fpace of 
ninety years. His example was foHowed by im- 
menfe multitudes who diftinguifhed themfelves by 
retirement, by bodily mortifications and aufleritics, 
and who in former times went by the name of 
Afcetics. Yet this fevere and unfociable life, was 
not uncommon in E^pt, Syria, and India, even 
before the coming of Chrift. Tlie Etfenes among' 
the Jews affeded it, and the Mahometans thcm- 
felvcs praftife it. * it firft began in the eaftern 
countries, where it rofe to the highefl: pitch, as 
more congenial with the gloomy complexion of 
the inhabitants, who languiQi under a fcorching 
fun and glowing atmofphcre. 

From the ead the monaftic fpirit palTcd into the 
weft, firft into Italy, and next into Gaul, under 
the fandlon of St Martin the famous bilhop of 
Tours. It gradually gained ground in the other 
countries of Europe, and particularly in Britain, 
during the fixth century, under the zeal and in- 
fluence of Corgall, a celebrated Abbot. After- 
wards, this contagion foon fpread into Ireland, 
Germany, and Switzerland, which were over-run 
with fwarms of Monks, and covered with convents 
and monaftries. Then were to be feen whole 
troops of people fiiut up within the walls of a con- 
vent, leading a common and regulated life uni 
the direftion and authority of their own abbot, 
queftered from all the reft of mankind. 

St Anthony palTes with fome as the firft who 
duccd the monaftic ftate into form and order, and 
propofed 

• Lucas's travels, vol. a, p, 36;, 564. 
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propofed plans of difcipline and govemment. Vaft 
numbers vifitcd him in his folitiide, and in imita- 
tion of his example, built hutts and cottages in 
the vicinity of this hermit's cell, and thus were the 
firft monaftrics ereded in Egypt. 

St Hilarion introduced them into Palcftine, and 
St Pacomus farther modelled the monaftlc life, nnd 
united feveral monaftries into a congregation. He 
prefcribed for them a variety of new regulations, 
improved their former difcipline, and ellabliihed 
nunneries hitherto unknown. Upon this, large 
communities of women took on a vow of virginity, 
lived reclufe from the fight of men, were buried 
by themfelves in fuperllitious folitude, and received 
the veil with great folemnity. 

The monaftic tribes were diftributed into vari- 
ous orders, and obferved different rules. Some 
of them borrowed tlieir name from the founder 
of their particular dafs or feft, others from that 
mode of mortification or difcipline to which they 
were peculiarly attached. 

All of them were at firft compofed of laymen, 
and were fubject to the jurifdi£tion of their provin- 
cial bifliop. Afterwards they confiftcd of multi- 
tudes of the clerical profeflion, and this by parti- 
cular permilfion of the Emperors themfelves. This 
contributed to increafe the credit and reputation 
of ihefc monaftic focieties, many immuniiies and 
privileges were conferred upon them, they came 
to be governed by abbots of their own, who were 
im'efted with a kind of Epifcopal power and dig- 
jlity, and bifliops were frequently chofen out of 
[tbcfc fanatical fraternities, and exalted to the 
igheft cminency in the Church. 

A Jtind of epidemic palhon raged in different 
countries, for erecting and endowing convents and 
iiionallrics, whiKt the fpirit of genuine Cliriftianity 
grew 
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grew cold and languiftied. Too foon did many c 
the verv monadic order difgrace their prelcnfions 
in a fcandalous manner, ran into alt manner of 
licentioufnefs, and fometimes excite even civil dif" 
orders and feditions. 

Fanaticifm was moft predominant in the eafi:, 
whilil profligacy prevailed in the weftern conventSj 
whofe members lived more at large, and were 
much lefs bound to the rules of difcipline which 
they profelTcd. fiomc of thefe orders embarked 
deep in fecular concerns, ingratiated themfelvts 
with princes, got into the fecrets of the Cabinetj 
became a party in political factions, and exerted 
thcuifelves to promote the power and enlarge the 
authority of the lloman Poniifs • The Benedic- 
tines in particular cxprelTcd their zeal and activity 
in this manner, though very different from the de- 
figns of their pious founder, Benedifi of Nuriia. 
H? inititutcd this religious order in the year 529, 
which in procefs of time acquired immenfe power 
and riclies, rofe fuperior to moft other monaftic 
focieties, and obtained a commanding fway and 
influence both in Church and State. 

The ccclefiaftical order in general were en- 
chanted with a love of dommion and authority, 
and were attentiTe to every mealure by which 
thefe could be promoted. Not only convents, but 
churches were multiplied to a great degree, as 
if the mere ereftinn and confecration of thefe fa- 
cred edifices, could ftand in the room of real reli- 
gion, or atone for the want of virtue, and the prac- 
tice of vice. To give the greater encouragement 
to this fpecies of religious liberality, with a view to 
engage the great, the opulent, and ambitious, into 
a facred competition of excelling here, a privilege 



• Molheim's Ecclef. Hift. tranflated into Engl, by Dr Mac- 
lain, vol. i, p. 1-18. ^" 
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■was conferred upon fuch who built and endowed 
public places of worfliip, to nominate the miniilcrs 
who were to officiate in them. And here we may 
find the origin of patronage, which feme imagine 
commenced fo early as in the fourth century, and 
which has continued in the Church e%'cr lincc its 
firft appearance, under a variety of forms. 

The unbounded ambition of the prelatical or- 
der, already exalted to a kind of princely power, 
proved prejudicial in the higheft degree to the in- 
tercfU of religion, and to the peace and profpcrity 
of the Church. Jealoufies, difientions, perfonal 
animofities and civil broils, flowed from this un- 
chrillian fource, which tore in pieces the contend- 
ing parties, and at laft occafioned a divifion of the 
s^em and -weftern churches. 

The bifliops of Rome, Conftantlnople, Alexan- 
dria, Antioch, and Jerufaleni came to be difliii- 
guillied, particularly in the fifth century, with the 
venerable title of Patriarchs, and were invefted 
with very extenfive powers and privileges; Hi- 
therto the Emperors themfelves were confidered a^ 
the fupreme head of the Chriilian hierarchy, and 
the great tegiflative power refidcd in the councils. 
The Patriarchs, elated with their vaft power, opu- 
lence, and fplendor, began now to affeft a kind of 
independent jurifdiftion, and each to affume a 
lordly fupremacy. The two moft formidable ri- 
vals in this ambitious comcft, were the bifliops of 
Rome and Conftantinople. The council of Chul- 
ccdon held in the year 451, conferred on the lat- 
ter the fame rights and honours which the See of 
Home poU'effed, with the confent of the Emperor 
himfelf. Tliis gave additional luftre and dignity 
e of Conftantinople, and inflamed the 
mbition of its Patriarchs. They extended their 
jurifdiflion among the eaftem churches, ruducf J 
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the bifhops under their authority, and made evei 
thofe of Alexandria and Antioch itoop to their 
dominion. Not content with this, they encroach- 
ed upon the provinces more directly fubjeft to the 
Koman Pontif. He on tlie other hand oppofcd 
thefe ufurpations, and Leo the Great, in a particu- 
lar manner, exerted himielf to check the growing 
power of this formidable rival. The bilhops of 
Rome contended with fuperior advantages, both of 
wealth and power, and thofe of the prelatical or- 
der who were offended at the invafions of the By- 
zantine Patriarch, had recourfc to Rome, where 
they were kindly cherilhcd and fupported. By 
this acceflion of aid, and from a concurrence of 
other caufcs, the Church of Rome increafed its au- 
thority, enlarged its empire, and at lafl: obtained a 
manifeft fupcriority. The declining power of the 
Emperors, and the confufion and barbarifm intro- 
duced by the northern nations, favoured fuch a 
defign, and the Gothic Princes at laft upon their 
converfion, paid court to the Roman Fontifs, whom 
they bf held with a kind of ftiperftitious veneration, 
and in order to fccure their intereft," loaded them 
with riches and honours. 

In the fixth century, Gregory the Great afferted, 
in the warmcft manner, the pre-eminence of the 
Roman Fontifs, and their fuprcmc authority, even 
over the Patriarchs of Conftantinople. Thefe high 
pretenfions gradually gained ground, and at lail 
prevailed in the weft, whilll they met with power- 
ful oppofition in the ealt, except from thole who 
were at variance with the See of Conftantinople. 
Yet it was for a long time that the bifliops of Rome 
had to ftruggle hard for the fupremacy, the grand 
objett of their ambition. They had to encounter 
many difficulties and violent refiftance, both from 
the chiefs of the ccclefiafticat order, and from fecu- 
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lar princes. Thefe endeavoured from time to time 
to reprefs their afpirlng views. The Kings of the 
northern nations, who had penetrated into the em- 
pire, conveened councils and enacted laws by their 
own authority, they fometimes fummoned ecclcfu 
allies to their tribunals, and none were raifed to 
^ the t*ontificate without their knowledge and con- 
Jcnt. The Popes of Rome had not as yet aflcrted ' 
bn abfolute prerogative over princes and people. 
ETcry event and circumltance M'as, however, im- 
proved in the mofl artful manner, in order to pre- 
s the world for this arrogant demand, and fo as 
3 rivet, by the mod effectual methods, the galling 
Iroke of papal tyranny, upon the necks of implicit 
3)d puTillanimous men. 
The appearance of the femous Mahomet, the 
new religion which he introduced, the bloody wars 
which he excited, and the extenfive conquefts 
which he made, roufcd the zeal and emulation of 
the Roman Pontif, furnilhed occafions for the more 
ample exercife of defpotic power, and rendered 
many more humble fupplicants to his authority. 

The grand Impoftor firft appeared at Mecca in -V* j 
iVrabia, A.D.612. He was of common extiaftion, 
^nd was bred to merchandize by his uncle Abu- 
Bleb. But he poffefled great natural talents, a 
rfuafive eloquence, and had a foul turned for 
mbitJoii and enterprize. He was employed for 
ime time as a fatlor for an opulent widow, and 
sad the management of an immenfe eflatc belong- 
; to her. He Ibon infmuated himfclf into fa- 
vour, and obtained her in marriage. By this 
means he became fnperior in wealth to mofl: in the 
city, and his afpiring mind foon conceived the de- 
fign of pofielling the fovereigtity. Having mature- 
ly weighed in his thoughts all the polfible means of 
efcduating his ambitious projed, he faw none 
^^ fa 
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ib probable as framing that impoflurc which he j 
blilhed in his Alcoran, with io much mirchief 1 
llie world. Mahomet, however, found himfelf in- 
volved in great difficulties by refiding in Mecca, 
where he was fo well known. He therefore bold 
aflumed the charafter of a prophet fent by ( 
to root out Polytheifm and idolatry in the ' 
to reform the religion of the Arabians, and t 
mend the Jewiih and Chriflian worihip. He en- 
gaged a certain number of trufty difciples, ind 
with them retired to Yathreb, now called Medina,* 
about 270 miles from Mecca, about the year 622. 
This place he called the city of the Prophet, the 
whole of which was fubjeft to his fole command 
and authority. There, with great fophiftry, he 
preached and propagated his falfe religion for the 
fpace of 13 years, and for the remaining lo years 
of his life he fought for it, obtained many lignal 
viftories, fpread the terror of his arms and the de- 
lufions of his impofture far and near through the 
world, and founded the Saracen empire. His fuc- 
cefTor Abuheker made irruptions into Paleftine and 
Syria. Omar, the next Cahph, was a moft fuc- 
cefsful warrior, and extended his conqucfts with an 
artonithing rapidity. His reign continued only for 
about 10 years; and in this fliort fpace of time, 
he fubdued all Arabia, Syria, Mefopotamia, Perfia, 
and Egypt*. The Mahometan religion made its 
progrefs in the world, not by argument or the 
(gentle arts of perfuaiion, but by force, menaces, 
and blood ; and Mahomet Itridly difcharged .all 
difputcs or enquiries concerning it. Bcfides, his 
Alcoran contained many grofs mifreprefentations of 
God, too fuitable to vulgar notions ; and his law 
was cunningly adapted to the talte of the eaftern 
nations, and to the corrupt pillions of mankind in 
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' -general. Tbe circumftances alfo of time and place 
did very much favour the fpread of Mahometan 
ddufion. The Arabians, in particular, laboured 
under the groffeil ignorance, and were much ad- 
difted to fuperflition. The moft lamentable divi- 
fions prevailed among the Chrillians. They were 
iplit into nuniberlefs fects and parties, and their 
zeal was cxhaultcd againlt one another, inftead. of 
being direfted againlt the common foe. Thus 
Alrica, which had been delivered from the domi- 
nion of the Vandals in 533, by Belifarius that illuf- 
trious commander, were fubjefted to that of the 
Saracens about the year 647. 

ITie tyrant Phocas, who had waded through 
blood to the imperial throne, thought proper to 
oppofe the prctcnfions of the See of Conflantinople^ 
and about this time to confer upon the bifhops o 
Rome the title of Univerfal Pajior^ or Oecumenieat 
Fatriarch. This introduced the papal fupremacy ; 
and thus did Amichvift fix his foot in tbe weftern 
and eaftern parts of the earth, much about the 
feme time, to the dreadful detriment of the Chri- 
ftian world. 

The dillinguiflied dignity with which the bifhops 
of Home were now folemnly invefted by the Em- 
peror, highly gratified the afpiring views of the 
Roman Pontif ; and no artifice was left uncmploy- 

Ied for enlarging and eftablifliing it. This, how- 
ever, alarmed "the jealoufy of many, and for a con- 
fiderabie itmc excited violent oppofitipn. Multi- 
lodes exprefied their fufpicion and abhorrence of 
fuch lordly power and dominion. The churches 
of Gaul and Spain, though refpeftful to the See of 
Borne, yet infilled on their own authority. Italy 
itfelf was far from being obfequious. The bifliops 
of Ravenna were too haughty to fubmit ; and the 
Britons 
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Britons and Scots long maintained a kind of rcli*'' 
glous liberty. 

But ignorance and fuperflitlon made a ivnk pro- 
grefs in the leventh and eighth centuries. The 
Clergy wete at indefatigable pains, to cherifti a- 
mong the vulgar high ideas of their own impor- 
tance, to court the favour of the great, and to per- 
fuade them into a belief that it was a duty to yield 
an implicit fubmilTion to their authority. This was 
not a difficult undertaking in thefe dark, and fuper- 
ftitious ages. Thereupon the priclls modelled the 
Chriftian doftrine according to their own imagina- 
tions, impofed their novelties and abfurd inventions 
upon an ignorant Laity, and drew from them libe- 
ral donations and valuable grants, by which eccle- 
fiaflical power was greatly augmented, and the 
treafury of the Church vaftly enriched. The num- 
ber of convents and monks continued to increafe, 
and in all debates or contefts which arofe either 
among themfelves or with others, they had con- 
ftant recourfe to the Roman Pontif, as a fovereign 
umpire, which pradicc contributed not a little to 
eftablifh papal ufurpation. Tlie whole monkifli 
order was particularly devoted to the See of Rome, 
fought by all poflible means to advance her power 
and intereft, and were wont to rcprefent her bl- 
Jhops as fo many demi-gods to the facile and cre- 
dulous multitude whom they deluded. In return 
for thcfe lavours, convents and monaftries were re- 
warded with peculiar privileges, exempted from the 
jurifdiftion of biniops,and rendered fubjefl: only to 
abbots of their own, who were exalted to a kind of 
epifcopal dignity. 

The Clergy in general in the feventh and eighth 
centuries, were over-ru.i with ignorance, immerfcd 
in indolence and fupedtition, lived in luxury, and 
were often guilty of the moll enormous crimes. 
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This was a fit feafon for the prince of darknefs to 
ftalk abroad ; Antichrift availed himfelf of the er- 
rors and vices of the times ; the Roman Pontif, in- 
ftead of endeavouring to reprefs or rempve, gave 
countenance to the growth of fuperftition and ig- 
norance, and built the vaft fuperftrufture of papal 
power upon the ruins of real religion and genuine 
Chriflianity. 
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SE third period of ccclefiaftical hiftory, will 

prefent to our view the Romifh hierarchy 

flill more fully cflablilhed, and the Pope of Rome 
ufurping more extenfive power, and ruling with 
defpotic fway, both as a fpiritual and fecular prince. 
I have had occafion to mention the formidable 
irruptions made into the empire at different times, 
particularly in the fifth and hxth centuries, by the 
Goths, Vandals, Lombards, Burgundians, the Hune, 
Franks, and other barbarous nations. They riilh- 
ed in amazing multitudes from the northern parts 
of Germany, from about the Baltic, from Sweden, 
Denmark, and Tartary, and like a mighty deluge 
fprcad devafiation wherever they came. Thefc 
fierce and mighty conquerors difmembered and 
ftiared the Roman empire among them. The 
kings of the Goths were for a confiderable time 
raafters of almoft all Italy, the north parts chiefly 
falling to the fliare of the Lombards. Narfcs, Ge- 
neral of Jtt/iiimn'5 army, reduced the power of the 
Goths, and re-eftabliflied the dominion of the 
Greek Emperors in the year 553. The Lombards, 
who came from Pannonia, ravaged Italy in 568, 
, and made large fcttlemcnts there. The Exarchs 
' O of 
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of Ravenna, who ruled under the Greek Emper- 
ors, endeavoured to expel them, maintained a long 
war againft chat people, and at lad brought them 
into a kind of fubje^ion. Various revolutions alid 
many civil occurrences enfued, extraneous to our 
plan, or inconfiftent with the brevity of it. But 
the Lombards obtaining pofleffion of a great part of 
Italy, did, in confederacy with other northern na- 
tions, lay fiege to Rome A. D. 755. Pepin, king 
of France, to which dignity he was exalted by the 
Pope, was prevailed on to march to the relief of 
the imperial city. He raifed the fiege, obtained 
feveral victories over the Lombards, recovered Ra- 
venna out of their hands, and this with the adja^ 
cent territory, together with the dominion of 
Rome, he conferred upon the Pope A. D. 756, 
who thereby became a temporal prince *• TThc 
Lombards endeavoured to regain Ravenna, where- 
upon Charlemagne, the fon of Pepin, invaded 
Lombardy, and took Didier the laft king prifoner. 
He confirmed Rome and Ravenna to the Pope, to 
which he added, in a very princely manner, the 
Marquifate of Ancona, and the Dutchy of Spolet- 
to or Umbria, A. D. 774, Thus the Roman Pon- 
tif was exalted to the dignity and opulence of a 

fecular 

* A confiderable part of the book of Revelation^ does, with 
evident propriety, relate to the Church of Rome. Among 
other paiTages the following one is applied to the Pope, viz. 
ch. xiii. V, 18. *'Hcre is wiidom. Let him that hath un- 
*^ derftanding count the number of the beafl ; for it is the 
*' number of a man : And hb number is fix hundred, three 
'* fcore and fix." The celebrated Sirlfaac Newton decy« 
phers it thus : The words Xalstvot and n^^DT1> the man of La« 
tium, or of Rome, confifl of numeral letters, which taken to- 
gether, make 666- This number of years from the date of 
the Revelations, wliich was about y/. D. 90, brings us to the 
year 756, which remarkably coincides with the precife time I 
have pitched on, at which period the Roman Pontif became a 

tcm- 
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fecular monarch, put in poffeffion of a large extent 
of territory, and invefted with new powers and 
titles. This gave frefh additional luftre to his for- 
mer rank and grandeur, emboldened his ambitious 
pretentions, and enabled him more effeftually to 
profecute his fchemes of abfolute fupremacy. 

In return for all thefe mighty favours, the Pope 
Leo III. crowned Charlemagne Emperor of the 
Romans A. D. 8oo. 

It may here be remarked as a kind of key to the 
original hiftory of Europe, that a new empire was 
thus founded in the weft, which comprehended 
Italy, France, Germany, and part of Spain. The 
emperors themfelves fixing their refidence in Ger- 
many, divided Italy into feveral diftrids and go- 
vernments. The governors of thefe different pro- 
vinces at laft affumed to themfelves a fovereign 
power ; and fome of them purchafed with confider- 
ablc fums of money grants from the Emperor, con- 
firming their refpeftive titles, by which, feparate 
fiatcs and principalities came to be ereded. In 
imitation of this, and in procefs of time, alfo from 
a concurrence of various events, France, Spain, 
and other European provinces were alfo disjoined, 
and formed into diftinO: independent kingdoms, 
fuch as in general fubfift at this day. 

I may likewife obferve, tho' by way of anticipa- 
tion, that the Popes did for a long time acknow- 
ledge, 

temporal power, reprefented by a beaft according to proplietic 
language. From this as a kiiid of key, and from a variety of 
other circumflances, is the a^ra of tlie fall of Babylon to be 
calculated. Mr Fleming, who is followed in this opinion by 
Sir liaac Newton and Mr Lowman, reckons, tJiat the reign of 
popery is to continue from that time, viz. 756, for the Ipace 
of 1260 years, and that about the year 2016, or 2coo, the 
papacy will be entirely dcllroyed, and that then the Milleni- 
uui will commence. 
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ledge, that they held their territories of the Ein^ 
peror, who was confidered the grand patron and 
protedor of the Church. This continued to be the 
cafe until the reign of the Emperor Henry IV. 
The Roman Pontic, particularly Gregory VII. tired 
of fubjeftion, and obferving how the Emperors 
fometimes oppofcd, at other times annulled the 
eleftion to the Papal-chair, (hook ofl' his allegiance, 
embroiled the Emperor's affairs in Germany and 
Italy, excited infurrections againft him, and even 
excommunicated his imperial mafter. And indeed 
the ufurpations of the Pontif upon the prerogatives 
of the Emperor, occafioned frequent wars between 
them, of which the Italian princes availed them- 
fclves, and thereby procured for their refpeftive 
flates, peculiar powers and privileges from the con- 
tending parties, who courted their alliance. 

nie annual revenues of the Pope, may amount 
to one million Sterhng, chiefly railed by a mono- 
poly of corn, and from duties on wine and various 
other proviUons. He lives in great fplendor and 
magnificence, and always makes his appearance 
with diftinguilhed ftate and folemnity. He is de- 
fpotic in his own dominions, and regulates the ad- 
uiiniftration of civil government by himfelf alone, 
and fuch officers as are of his fole nomination. 
The conclave of Cardinals only intermeddle with 
ecclefiaftical affairs, who are feventy in number, 
and whofe vacancies are filled up by the Pope's 
appointment. His ecclefiaftical dominion is far fu- 
perior to his temporal. The fecular Clergy have 
a great dependancc upon him, but the Monks and 
Regulars are entirely at his devotion, and may be 
accounted his militia, or indeed a kind of Handing 
army, ready to obey his orders ". Tliey are in all 
computed 

• Paul IV. boafted of having 288,000 pariBies, and 4^,007 
moiiaJtrics imder his jurifdiction. 
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_ tomputed to be about two mlHions in number, 
who arc difperfed through all the countries of the 
world, to alTcrt his fuprcmacy over princes and 
people, and to promote the doftrines and interefts 
of the church of Rome. The revenues which the 
regular clergy and monadic orders draw from Ro- 
om Catholic kingdoms are reckoned by fome to 
toount to twenty milHons Sterling per annum, be- 
cafual or certain ftated oblations to the 
Burcb, on their liberality to which the people are 
night to believe their eternal falvation depends. 
I With rcfpcft fo the doftrine of the church of 
jpme, they admit the Divine authority of the Old 
bd New Tcftamems ; and it would be well if they 
■d red there, and would, as Proteftants do, ac- 
^owledge Scripture the only infalUble rule of faith 
pd manners. But they likewife aflcrt the fupre- 
lacyand infallibility of the Pope, put many lalfe 
^ofles upon facred writ, and have introduced many 
uncommanded rites, abfurd fuperflitions, and dan- 
gerous doctrines, quite inconfiftent with and repug- 
^^^ant to it. It is not eafy to enumerate them all, 
^^Hut the following articles may ferve for a fpeci- 

^^B They fet out with maintaining the fupreme au- 
^^^Bority and infallibility of the Pope, as a fundamen- 
^^Bl principle ; and that it is necelfary for every hu- 
j^^^an creature to be fubjeft to the See of Rome, of 
all which there is no manner of mention made in 
holy Scripture. 

'fliey teach the doctrine of purgatory, or of an 
btcrmediate Rate of punilhment in the other world, 
IjUt of which fouls are to be delivered by malTes 
nd prayers. Hence their numberlcfs prayers for 
pe dead, as if ftill in a (late of probation. And 
t this opinion is unfupportcd by any reafon, but 
the 
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the inimcnfe wealth and profit which it brings into 
tiie purlcs ot the pricfts. 

Another of their tenets which they facredly con- 
form to, is die invocation and wodhip ot the Vir- 
gin Mary ", and of faints departed, whom they 
think, proper to canonize. Yet this is not only 
deftitnte of Scripture-warrant or example, but con- 
fcfled by themfelves not to have been known or 
praftifcd in the three firft ages of the Church, be- 
caufe it loolted too like the Heathen idolatry. 

The worfliip of images is an avowed doflrine 
and practice of the Rotniih Church, though ex- 
prefsly prohibited in the fecond coinmandmeiit. 

Prayers, and the fervice of God in an unknown 
tongue, is maintained amongft them, though con- 
trary to the very nature and end of all religious 
worihip, and plainly condemned by the Apoftlc 
Paul. 

The 

* When I was in France, I have heard with aftonilhment^ 
" O ftloriofa Maria !" much of'tner repeated in prayer than 
the lacrcd names of God and Chrift. 

Will the Reailer jiennit me to record a fmaU anecdote 
wliich ferves to fliew the ingenious arts made ufe of in Ro- 
man Catholic countries, for maintaining the idolatry of their 
chtjrch, and a high veneration for the Virgia Mary in parti- 
cular ? In one of t!ie principal churches in France I obferved 
a magnificent marble ftatue of Lewis XIV. in his royal robes, 
and with a crown upon his head. He was reprefented to the 
life in an attitude of devotion, upon his knees, and with on 
elevation of eyes and hands, M laft, it occurred to the cler- 
gy of that cathedral, that it would anfwer pious ptirpolcs, to 
creAa flatue of the Virgin Mary direttly fronting the grand 
nionarque. Tius was accordingly done ; and by this device 
lliC king appears in a pofture of adoration direiSed lo the 
Virgin. Her drefs wai pei-feiftly modifii b hoop and petti- 
coat, and enriched with the fined Flanders lace I ever fawv^ 
I imwarily took hold of her apron, tjiat I might the beW 
obferve its exquilite fabric, when one of the priells uliec^ 
me for my Proieftant prefumptioii. 
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TTie fame thing may be Caid as to their locking 
up the Scriptures from the people in unknown 
language, and moftly confining the ufc of it to the 
priclt, contrary to the command of the Scriptures 
themlclves, and to the defign of Almighty Cod in 
writing and pubtiiliing them. 

Tlieir doctrine of tranfubftantiation, as if tbc 
bread and wine in the facramcnt were by the pow- 
er of the prieft, or at his word, converted into the 
real body and blood of our Saviour, is fo flagrant- 
ly repugnant to reafon and fcnfe, and fo utterly ab- 
furd, that nothing can equal it. 

Tlie giving the communion in one kind only, 
by with-holding the cup from the laity, is evidently 
conuary to our Lord's inftitution of the facranient 
in both kinds. 

Another falfe dotlrine they efpoufe is, the rcpc- 
tiuon of Chrift's propitiatory facrifice in the mafs, 
fo often as that is celebrated. Yet this is both 
ncedlefs and groundlefs, and quite inconliilent with 
Scripture, which fays, — That by one ofiering Chrilt 
bath perfedled for ever them that are fanftified. 

They likewife inculcate, that to the due admini- 
ftracion of the facramenis, an intention in the mini- 
ftcr who officiates, to do what the parties partaking 
defire, is requifite. Thus perfons may be baptized, 
and receive the Lord's-fuppcr, and yet really par- 
take of neither facrament nor receive any benefit, 
if the priclt, in a peevilh or malicious humour, 
Ihould with-hold his ghoftly mtcntion, which is 
bodi abfurd and unfcriptural. 

And whereas Protefiants acknowledge the word 
of God, as the fole ftandard of faith and pradice, 
h of Rome fuperadds fevcral apocryphal 
It arc not of Diviiie original, and likewife 
Oral 
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Oral Trad'liony which they pretend lias been traiif* 
mlcted from Chriit and his Apolilcs ; and declares 
that both the written and unwritten word are of 
equal authority. 

Their doftrines of auricular confeflion, by which 
their priefts dive into the fecrets of families, and 
keep the confcieiices of people in awe ; as alfo of a 
bank, of merit ", and of indulgencics, to be fold 
and parcelled out according to the prices which are 
paid, and by which they pretend to affign virtue to 
the grcateft finners, and to permit the commiffion, 
or grant a pardon of the groffeft crimes, are indeed 
mafter-pieces of wicked and worldly policy. 

They likewife affume a power over princes as 
well as people, qua ad Jpirltualia : And therefore 
they take upon them to excommunicate kings, ab- 
folve fubjeds from their allegiance to them, and 
foraetiraes lay whole kingdoms under an interdict 
from word and facrament, by their papal bulls and 
ed]Q.s. 

Their legends as to pretended miracles, their fie* 
titious ftories of faints, their pilgramages, penances, 
and procefiions, their external rites and ceremonies 
and forms, defcending even to foppery and grimace, 
are without number* by which they have not only 
difgraced but almoft overwhelmed Chrillianity. 

Popery is a moft aftonifliing fyftem. It unites in- 
to it civil and ecclefiallical power, claims fupremacy 
and infallibility ; it afFeds to join heaven and earth 
together, the riches of this world and the glories of 
another j ufurps a dominion over the rights, the 
reafon and confciences of mankind, and blends all 
the fupcrftitions of Heathenifm with the bed and 
pureft religion in the world. 

Such 

* Tlie Pope's abfoiiition fometime? extends tn all fins paft, 
prelent, and to coaie, even for ten or twenty ttaoufand yes 
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Such an eftablifliment, no doubt, flows from and 
difcovers die deep depravity of human nature, 
that often corrupts and abufes the bell: blefiings. 
It is founded in falfcbood and ignorance, is fupport- 
ed by ambition, fraud and force, proves produfl:ive 
of general corruption, and is of unfpeakable preju- 
dice to mankind. This is permitted by an awful 
Providence, as a judgment and puni(hment for the 
fins and iniquities of the world. By thefe God has 
been provoked to " fend men ftrong delufions, that 
** they fhould beUeve a lie, becaufe they received 
** not the love of the truth, that they might be 
" favcd, but had pleafure in unrightcoufnefs," 
And this very reafon is afligned by Scripture itfelf, 
when foretelhng the apoitacy of the latter times 
under Antichrift, or the Pope of Rome. He is de- 
fcribed in ftrong and ftriking charafters, as the 
Man of Sin, the Son of Perdition,as the Myftery of 
Iniquity, as the Whore of Babylon, which fitteth on 
fcven mountains *; " whofe coming is with all de- 

ccivablenefs of unrighteoufiiefs," and " who, as 
1' God, fitteth in the tempie of God, (hewing him- 

fclf that he is God, and who exaltcth hirafelf 
P above 



Rev. chap. 17. Every one mud perceive thisflriking fea- 
rure of refembiance, wliich is intended for a kind of key ; as 
ii is well known, (liat the famous city of Rome was built 
upon feven hills. 

It might have been not only fatal to St John, but to Chri- 
ili^niiy itfelf, had the Apoltle in an explicii manner foretold 
the ruin of the Roman empire then in its glory, on the fall of 
which Popery was to rear up its head. Prophecy in general 
B fitly wrapped up in hgurative language, and attended with 
fome degree of obfcurity, which, however, comes to be clear- 
ed away by the accompliiliment. Ths Apocalypfe, that my- 
js book, ib full of c^lefHal machinery, is intermingled 
a great variety of fcenes, which are noiu, after what our 
have feen, evidently applicable to and defcriptive of the 
' of Rome. 
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" above all that is called God*." Daniel, StPSu! 
and St John, paint this objeft in fuch glaring co- 
lours, and with fuch furprifing particularity, as now 
to leave no room for dubiety in the appHcation f . 
The feeds of Popery were fown fo early as in the 
Apoftie's days, by heretics who ftarted up to cor- 
rupt the gofpel of Chrift. ITierefore wc find them 
fpeaking of and condemning " A voluntary humi- 
" lity and worfhipping of angels, an adulterating 
" and handling the Word of God deceitfully ; the 
" making a gain of godlinefs, and teaching for 
" filthy lucre's fake, the forbidding to marry, a 
" foolilh abflaining from meats, and neglefting of 
" the body ; , a vain obfervation of new moons and 
*' feflfvals; ther building upon tlie foundation of 
*' the gofpel, gold, filver, precious ftoncs, ■wood, 
•* hay, Hubble, the doftrines, traditions, and com- 
*' mandments of men." Thefe, and other cor- 
ruptions and innovations were foon introduced in- 
to the Chviftian church, which made St Paul fay, 
*' The myftery of iniquity doth already work J." 

St 

■ The Pope of Rome afiumes Divine titles, holmefs and 
infallibility, and is frequently lliled thus, " Our Lord God 
'* tlie Pope i another God upon earth, King of kings, and 
" Lord of iords, ' Of him it is faid, " Tlut the dominion 
*' of God and the Pope is the fame : Thai the power of the 
" Pope is greater than all created power, and extends itfelf 
" to things cileftial, terrelVrial and infernal ; That the Pope 
" does whatever he plealeth, even things unlawful, and is 
" more (han God." In this blafphemous manner do Popifli 
writers exprcfs themfelves, for which they arc rewarded, 
and lome ails of couneib run in the fame impious ftrftin. 
yiJi Bilhop Jewel's Apology and Defence ; and Barrow's 
Trealife on the Pope's iijprcniacy. 

t This tojuc Is well itlufirated by Dr Newton in hb E 
lations on the Prophecies, Vol. XI. Diif. 22, 33. 
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St John obferves the fame thing, and declares, 
** This is that fpirit of Antichrift whereof you 
" have heard, tlut it thould come, and even now 
" already is it in the world"." . 

A long time, however, was^ to pafs over before 
the fuperftrufture of Popery could be compleated. 
And therefore the infpircd Apoftle further adds on 
this very fubjeft, " He who now letteth will let, 
" until he be taken out of the way ;" — " And 
" then ftiall that wicked one be revealed j even 
" him, whofe coming is after the working of Sa- 
*' tan, with all power, and hgns, and lying won- 
" ders f." Now it is generally agreed, that what 
hindered or poftponed the full difpiay of Papal pow- 
er, was the Roman empire, whiht it ftood firm and 
refpciiable. This explication was, in all probabi- 
lity, given by Paul to the ThefTalonians, as well as 
to other Chriflians, and the tradition was tranftnit- 
ted from age to age. Hence it was, that the pri- 
mitive Chriilians were wont to pray in the public 
offices of the Church for the peace and profpcrity 
of the Roman empire, as knowing that when this 
flwuld be diflblved, the empire of Antichrift would 
bc-raifed upon its ruins. 

It is vciy remarkable, that even before the event, 
the fathers ufed to fpeak of Antichrift, and the 
Man of Sin, as one and the fame thing, and to 
view matters in this point of light. Juji'm Martyr, 
who lived about the middle of the fccond century, 
as alfo Irenaus, confider the Man of Sin as entire- 
ly the fame with the Little Horn mentioned in Da- 
niel, and dcfcribe the fraud, the pride, and tyranny 
of Antichrift J. Tertullian, who flourilhed toward 

the 
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t 1 TheC. ii. 7, 8, 9. 



1} Juft. Man, Dial, cum Tryph. p. ijo. Ireo. Adverfu! 
Hxrefes, lib. 5. cap. 1 j. 
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the end of the fame century, when expounding ti 
pafl'age of Paul's prophecy, " He who letteth will 
" let, until he be taken out of the way," makes 
this memorable obfervation, " What can this be 
*' but the Roman ftatc, the divifion of which into 
" ten kingdoms will bring on Antichrift, and then 
*' Jhall the evil one be revealed *." 

Many other venerable fathers exprefs themfelves 
in the fame manner, and with a certain air of af- 
furancc. 

Now we know, that the Roman empire was 
fwailowcd up by the northern nations who broke 
into it. As their power increafed from time to 
time, fo that of the Emperor declined, till at laft 
it was wholly abf6rbe4 : And in proportion to this, 
did the Biftiops of Rome' sear up their heads, come 
as it were in room of the Emperors, and fix their 
refidencc in the fame feat of government. 

The Gothic Princes did very much contribute 
to advance the grandeur and fpirituat monarchy of 
the Pope. Long before this time, the Chriltian 
Clergy had artfully propagated an opinion, that 
they had fucceeded to the Jewifli prieffhood, and 
were therefore intitled to the fame honours and 
emoluments. The Bilhop of Rome came to be 
confidered as the great High Pricft, and inferior 
orders, as Prieffs and Levites. This proved a 
fruitful fource of wealth and dignity. Now in the 
eighth century, the Roman Pontif pretended to be 
Chrifl's Vicar, the Vicegerent of God, and Repre- 
fentative of heaven. 

The better to make good his prctcnfions among 
a fuperftitious people, he armed thefe with all the 
thunder of excommunication again fl: fucli as fliould 
rebel. This was a tremenduous mifchief to the nor- 
thern 

* Tenull. de Refurreft. Camis, cap. 24. p. 340. 
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them nations, who confidered it as of equal horror 
with the dreadful intcrdifts of their Druids *, and 
that indeed was the fcvercft of all punifhments. 
This idea was eagerly grafped by the afpirrag Bi- 
(hops of Rome, and improved into cruel practice, 
which was often produffive of bloodflied, war, 
and maffacre. A pontifical anathema, not only 
excluded fuch againlt whom it was levelled from 
the communion of the Church, but forfeited to 
them their civil rights, confifcated their ellates, 
and deprived them of all the privileges of hu- 
manity. This device kept all in awe, and great- 
ly advanced the Papal power. 

The barbarous nations who conquered the Ro- 
mans, had been always accuftomed to look up to 
their Augurs and Druids as almofl: exalted above 
ihe human fpecics : They beheld them with lin- 
gular reverence, paid them a kind of implicit obe- 
dience, and were regulated by them in peace and 
;Warf. Upon their converfion to Chriftianity, 
they 

_ li auc privatus aut publicus Druidura decrcto ron 
ftelit, lacriticiis interdicunt. Ha;c psna eft apud eos gmvifli- 
ma. Quibus ita eft interdiifhiin, ii nuraero impiorora et fce- 
leratortim babentiir, lis omnes decedunt, aditnm eomm fer- 
monemqiie defugiunt, ne quid ex contagione incommodi acci. 
piant; neijuc iis pctentibus jua redditur, neque honos ullus 
tommunicacur. Csfar, de Bello Galileo, lib. 6, cap, I J. 

This paflage, with oihers that might be quoted froni diKb- 
rent authors, may ferve to Ihew the origin of Papal excom- 
munication in Europe, 

I Jnl. Cx(. de BcUo Gallico, lib. J. cap.i;.— " Drnidcs 

" magno func apud eos (Celtas) honore : Nam fere de omni- 
" bus corn rove rii is, publicis privatifque conftitutmt : Et fi 
" qiiod eft admiirum facmus, fi c.tdes I'aela, fi de hereditate, 
" fi de tinibus controverfia eft, iidein decemunt, prxmia, pe- 



' nafipie conftituu 
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' dccreto non ftetit, lacrihciis blcrdicuni. 



qui aut privatilF, aut publicus e 
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they readily transferred this religious vencratiO! 
to the facerdotal order In the Chrillian church, 
and contemplated the fplendor and authority of the 
Roman Pontif in particular, with a fort of fuperfli- 
tious reverence, whom they would confider as the 
great Arch-Druid. 

Hence it was, that accumulated honours and 
riches were poured into the Church, with a liberal 
and lavilh hand. Hence it was, that the Popes of 
Rome rofe to fuch a fummit of ecclefiailiical autho- 
rity, as alfo of temporal power and grandeur. 
The leaders of the northern nations divided their 
conquefls ainongfl their followers, and propor- 
tioned a diftribution of lands according to the me- 
rit of their principal officers, rcferving to them- 
felves a title of fuperiority, and a right of fummon- 
ing all their vaiTals to war, who were obliged to 
military fervice, according to the Feudal fyllem, 
■which they introduced into Europe. At fame 
time they were jealous of an increafe of power 
amongft thefe fierce and warlike chieftains, fome 
of whom might be tempted to Ihake off all depen- 
dence. 

The Gothic kings therefore judged it a proper 
and prudent ftep, to beftow upon Chriftian Bi- 
ftiops, fome (hare of that immenfe property which 
tliey had acquired, and to exalt them to high rank 
and authority, as a check upon the rifing power 
of their own nobles, and as a counterbalance to all 
their projefts of ambition. Thus their profufion 
of favour to the Church, might proceed from po- 
licy as well as from fuperflltion. Accordingly, the 
riches and honours of the Cbriftian Church were 
vaftly 
Tacitus de Mor. Germanorum, cap, 7. p. ■^B^. fays of thefe 
Druids, — "Neqiie enim animadvertere, iieque viritlre, neque 
" verberare quidem, nil! facerdotibus permiffum, noii quali 
" ad pienaiii, nee duds juiTu, fed reluc Deo iinperantc." 
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Taftly augmented, efpecially in the weft, during 
the eighth century. Churches were rendered molt 
fupcrb and magnificent, convents and raonaftries 
were enriched without end or meafure. Exten- 
fivc territfyies, royal domains, cities, caftles, pala- 
ces, and whole provinces were conferred upon the 
dignitaries of the Church, with all the rights and 
prerogatives peculiar to Princes themfelves. Many 
of them were elevated to the rank of nobility, and 
were created Dukes, and Counts ; and fome of 
them were foiemnly inverted with fovereign autho- 
rity. " By this vaft acceffion of power, opulence, 
and honour, they were enabled to raife mighty 
armies, to maintain expenfive wars, and fome of 
thofe holy ecclefiaftics, though inconfiftently with 
their facred pacific profclTion, led on their own 
troops to battle. | This proved the unfortunate 
occafion of thofe violent diforders and dcfolations 
which afterwards difturbcd the repofc of Europe, 
concerning the Regalia, and Inveftitures. 

The church of Rome, ever watchful to its inte- 
refts, did not fail to impfove thefe advantages for 
aggrandizing and enriching itfeif. She artfully 
fpread an opinion about this time, that God Al- 
mighty would regulate the rewards and punilH- 
mcnts of a future ftate, according to the liberality 
Ihewn to faints and prie(b, and to the donations 
made 
• Tliis well accounts for the high rank and wealth of the 
Epifcopal order, which to this day fubfifb not only in Catho- 
lic but Protefiant kingdoms, ai:d for the denomination of Ec- 
clefiaitic id princes, as well as of I'ecular, of Lords fpuitual and 
temporal. 

Many of the ancient ArchbUhopncs and Biflioprics have 

been fecularized and converted into duchies fince tlie Refor- 

manon, particularly, Olhaburg, Bremen, Magdeburg, Halber- 

(Ut, Minden, Lubec. 

I Wilkin's Concilia Magnx Brltannix, tom. 1. p.90, $1. 
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made to monadries and churches. Thus a nott- 
method of atonement for fin was pointed out. 
Penances and penalties could be difpenfed witfi 
in this life, and in the next, heli might be avoided 
and heaven obtained, by a handfome fum of mo- 
ney, or by appropriating a good eftate to the 
chuich. This notion foon prevailed in thofe times 
of Gothic ignorance and fuperllition, and produced 
powerful effefts. It drew within the '<jortex of the 
church iinmenfe treafures. The uioft opulent were 
generally the mofl: guilty ; they of all others chiefly 
dreaded and could lealt endure the. ihame or ri- 
gour of ecclefiaftical difcipline, and they were beft 
able to buy themfelvci oft, and to give the fatisfac- 
tion that was properly wanted. 

TiVis filled the coffers of the clergy fo fall, 'that 
the ingenious device has never been dropped to 
this day; and this fpiritual engine, erefted for tem- 
poral purpofes, is (liU played oft' in Roman-cathoKc 
countries, with wonderful fuccefs. 

Although it was in the eighth century, that Po- 
pery thus reared up its head in a triumphant man- 
ner, yet many otlxer previous circumftances con- 
curred towards its rife and eftablifhnient. It muft 
be remembered, that when Chriflianity was firft 
introduced into the world, the new converts to it 
■were neceflTarily made up from among Jews and 
tientiles. All mankind came to be comprehended 
within the bounds of this twofold dillinftion. But 
however diff^erent in many refpefls the Jeuini and 
Heathen nations were, and however dificrcnt in a 
particular manner their objefts of worftiip might 
be, yet they were both remarkably attached to ex- 
ternal rites and ceremonies, and too much capti- 
vated with the charms of religious fplendor. Ma- 
iiy of both, when they embraced Chriflianity, ftUI 
retained fome afieftion for their refpeftive rites and 
iifagcs. 
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lifigcs. The Jews, for inftahce, infifted on the 
continuance of circumcifiori,,^and the Heathens 
upon bowing to the caft, if not tb a rifing fun, yet 
at the name of Jcfus, the rifen Saviour. The pu- 
rcft profcflion in the world, the Gofpel itfelf, ad- 
mits of foniething external itt religion, and pre- 
fcribes fome pofitive inftitutions. Hence an un- 
due liberty wias taken by many, of conjoining with 
Divine Revelation, the fond and fanciful additions 
of human invention. This is the grand mafter- 
. work -and pillar of Popery. 

Pretexts would iiot be wanting to give a colour 
and ^foftening to fuch innovations. Sometimes 
they were f eprefentcd as indifferent, at other times 
expedient, again as enjoined by authority, or fanc- 
tified by ctiftom. Thefe ftole imperceptibly almofl: 
into the Church, were multiplied in ia gradual man- 
ner, and met with too warm a reception, as being 
agreeabfe to vulgar notions, and foftering the pre- 
judices of mankind. Cunning Jlnd crafty men 
were at hand to lull and gratify the deluded mul- 
titude. Falfe philofophers and defigning priefts 
adulterated genuine Chriftianity by fpurious mix- 
tures, arid introduced numberlefs new notions, 
erroneous tenets, and vain ceremonies, fo as to 
compleat a finiflied'fyllem of fuperftition* In this 
work of will-worfhip, in this entetprize of fabri- 
cating religion for fecular pUrjpofes, the Roman 
iPontif always afliimed a fovereign lead. 

He enjoyed peculiar advantages above any of 
his brother Bifhops in chriftendom. He pofleffed 
mbre wealth, lived in greater fplendor, and ap- 
peared with a more numerous retinue. Thefe 
marks of magnificence, though very diftinO: from 
thofe of true religion, were often confounded with 
it, by the misjudging multitude. Their eyes were 
dazzled with fpeftaclcs of fliew and grandeur, their 

C^ judgments 
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judgments influenced by the opinion and practice 
of thofe who moved in an orb fo far fuperior to 
them, they were cafily fubjefted to their authority, 
and made dupes and tools to their artifice or am- 
bition. 

In very early times, Chriftians were in ufe to 
refer matters of contefl: to fome among themfelves^ 
eminent for their rank, knowledge, or probity, ra- 
ther than expofe their profeffion, by going before 
Heathen magiftrates. This was a wife Apoftolic 
rule, and was prudently followed by fuch who had 
a real regard for their religion. When Biihops 
were elevated to a certain degree of pre-eminence, 
and prefided over feveral churches in a province, 
thofe who lived under their ecclefiaftical jurifdic- 
tion, were not unnaturally drawn in to fubjeft the 
determination of their civil rights, when a diflfe- 
rencc or debate arofe, to their cognizance. 

But fometimes matters were of fuch great im- 
portance, that contending parties were defirous to 
have the point decided by the higheft authority. 

It likeways often happened, that controverfies 
between Bifliops themfelves, or betwixt indepen- 
dant monaftries aroft. In all thefe, or fuch fimilar 
cafes, the parties at variance directed their eyes to 
the Bifliop of Rome, as the fupreme Umpire. 

This was an incenfe peculiarly acceptable and 
fragrant to the Roman Pontifs. They took every 
method to encourage fuch appeals and references 
to the holy See, even after the civil magiftrates 
were become Chriftians, enlarged their demands, 
extended their prerogatives, and what was at firft 
a matter of courtefy or choice, came through time 
to be eftabliftied into right and law, and was re- 
prefented as an indifpenfable part of the ecclefiaf- 
tical conftitution. This had a moft powerful ten- 
dency to promote the credit and authority of the 

Romifh 
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Romifh church, and to reduce both clergy and 
laity under its dominion. 

The Pope derived likewife confiderable influ- 
ence from prefiding over the metropolis of the Ro- 
man empire, and by fixing his refidence in the im- 
perial city. This fpread a luftre around him, and 
imparted a degree of dignity, in which he fhone 
without a rival, fo that he at laft eclipfed the other 
patriarchs, even thofe of Conftantinople. 

Rome had been . the grand feat of government 
and politics, and had been accuftomed to give laws 
to the whole world. When the imperial refidence 
•was transferred to Conftantinople, this aftbrded a 
fevourable opportunity to the afpiring Pontifs, to 
engrofs into their hinds a large fhare of power, and 
to affume fuperior majefty. Thefe naturally ap- 
peared to center in the Pope, now that the Empe- 
ror was removed ; and the declenfion of his autho- 
rity in the weft ferved to confirm the Papal ufurpa • * 
tion. 

This in like manner was promoted when the im- 
perial refidence was afterwards fixed in Germany ; 
and that advantage was improved by the See of 
Rome with all the addrefs and dexterity of intrigue 
and ambition. 

Befides, the Roman Pontifs pretended to be the 
fticceflbr^ of St Peter, and to inherit his title, dig- 
nity, and infallibility. They founded their fpiritual 
monarchy upon a grant from heaven, and claim- 
ed univerfal dominion by a Divine decree. All 
tliis was but bold and arrogant affertion, but, con- 
joined with more weighty arguments derived from 
power, intereft, and ambition, was not without ef- 
feft amongft the credulous and fuperftitious. 

Neither was it forgotten, that the Bi(hops of 
Rome, during the courfe of feveral centuries, had 
diftinguiflied themfelves by their zeal and aftivity 

in 
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in propagating the gofpel ; and that fome of them 
had endured remarkable fufferings for the fake of 
it. This was fet forth to view with great oftenta- 
tion, and artfully difplayed in all the pomp of pane- 
gyric and embcUifhment. It was therefore infer- 
red, that the See of Rome, fo fuperior in merit, 
was well intitled to extraordinary refpeft, and that 
as fhe had been, fo it was deftined flie ihould ftill 
continue to be the great bulwark of the Chriftian 
caufe. 

Emperors themfelves incautioufly threw additi- 
onal weight into the fcales of Papal power. They 
not only augmented from time to time the revervue 
and dignity of the Church in general, but of the 
Roman See in a particular maaner. They thought 
they teftified their regard for religion, by ennobling 
and enriching its minifters, by erefting fumptuoi^ 
churches, and by endowing of monaftries and con-. 
vents in the moft opulent manner. They convert- 
ed the wealth and magnificence of Pagan prieft-i 
hood and idolatry into this new channel, and with 
an unfparing hand heaped up frefh fupernumerary 
honours and immunities. The grandeur of the 
Chriftian church was difplayed in fuUeft form at 
Rome, which had been the feat of fuperftition 
as well as of empire, and every thing relating to 
religion was tranfaCted there, with all imaginable 
ftate and folemnity. The Pope took the lead on 
all public occafions ; and by permiflion of the Eni- 
perors, not only conveened, but alfo prefided in the 
councils. Even thefe mighty monarchs refpeftcd 
the authority, courted the friendfliip and alliance 
of fo powerful a perfonage, and Charlemagne him- 
felf declared and adjudged, — That his Holinefs be- 
ing Chrift's vicar upon earth, could not be fubjeft 
to the judgment of man. 

On 
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On the other hand, the people co-incided with 
thefe views, but from different motives. Amongfl 
them an opinion prevailed, that a divifion of power 
was for the fecurity of the fubjeft. The Pope's 
agents and emiflaries artfully propagated this no- 
tion, with a dcfign to advance the Pontifical autho- 
rity ; which accordingly it did. This, it was ima- 
gined, would fcrve to retrench and moderate the 
power of the Emperor, and prove a check to any 
tyrannical projeds from that quarter. A fond 
conceit was cherifhed that thofe ghoflly Fathers 
who pretended fo high a regard for the fpiritual 
concerns of the people, would likewife watch over 
with tendernefs their temporal interefls. Thus 
both religion and liberty would be fecure, as they 
conceived, amidfl fuch a contrafl of charafters in 
their civil and ecclefiaftical rulers, and under fuch 
adiftinclion and divifion of power ; whilfl unfufpici- 
ous, they feem to have had no apprehenfions of 
infringement, ufurpation, or abufe of trufl. 

The ignorance and barbarifm which was intro- 
duced by the northern nations, who had for feve- 
ral fuccellive centuries poured into the empire, and 
the general confufion, turbulence and anarchy 
which this occafioned, as was formerly hinted, did 
not a little favour the invafions of Popery : Whilfl 
the darkriefs and delufion of Mahometifm over- 
fpread the eaftern provinces by the conquefls of 
. the Saracens. 

Knowledge and learning ferve to banifh fuperfli- 
tion, and wear an afpeft aufpicious to religion and 
liberty. Science and rational improvement can 
only flourifh in times of public peace and tranquil- 
lity. They hate the noife and tumult of war, and 
droop their heads amidfl fear, and danger and di- 
ftrefs. Yet this was the unfortunate fituation of 
juatters for a long time together ; and the gloomy 

fcafon 
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feafon was artfully improved by the Popes of Rome, 
for the advancement of their own ambitious pro- 
jeds. 

They endeavoured to reprcfs free, rational, reli- 
gious enquiry, and to recommend and cherifh ig- 
norance, not only as the mother of devotion, agree- 
ably to that Popifli maxim, but as of lingular utili- 
ty for certain fecular purpofes. It is indeed fur- 
prifing to find, that the council of Carthage held 
even about the year 400, did folemnly prohibit the 
reading of all Heathen authors. ^ It was pretended 
that this might infedt the mind with dangerous opi- 
nions. Even Bifhops themfelves were therefore 
excluded. And this method was preferred to a 
regular refutation of any wrong principles or no- 
tions that could be propofed. 

The Roman Pontifs availed themfelves of every 
promifmg circumftance, and in the progrcfs of 
things many various occurrences interveened, which 
gave a fpring to their ambition and fuccefs to their 
efforts. When the alluring profpefts of power, 
wealth, and grandeur, concenter in the breafl of 
fuch an exalted Ecclefiaftic, who is crafty, defign- 
ing and ambitious, it is not difficult to imagine 
whdX wide flrides, what quick advances fuperftition 
and tyranny may make in his reign, much more 
upon a fucceffion of many fuch. Special care there- 
fore is taken to fecure perfons of this flamp for the 
Pontifical office. This high dignity is not heredi- 
tary, which would fubjeft it to many unfavourable 
chances. It is conferred by elcftion upon a perfon 
of experience, and who has been well tried, and 
by the conclave of Cardinals themfelves. He muft 
be of their body, and have two-thirds of their 
votes, and every circumflance of caution and fecu- 
rity is minutely attended to. 

The 
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The celibacy of the Clergy, which is a mafter- 
iece of Papal policy, is of Angular advantage here, 
t^y preventing faniily-conneftions, and drawhig 
*X^ore efFeftually the attention of the holy chair to 
e common concerns of the Church. Indeed it 
ives a wonderful union and community of intereft 
the whole Roman-Catholic Hierarchy^ the mem- 
ers whereof compofe one mighty republic, under 
"^lie direftion of a fuprem^ head, who is both a fpi- 
X^itual and temporal monarch. 

We have had occafion to remark the general 
Jprevalence of error, fuperftition and ignorance in 
the eighth century. Of this Charlemagne was ex- 
'^remely fenfible ; and being a Prince of great pcr- 
Ibnal abilities, and entertaining an ardent paflion 
for the arts and fciences, in which he himfelf was 
confiderably accomplifhed, he made fome attempts 
to propagate them in his dominions. He drew to- 
gether fuch men as were any way diftinguifhable 
for literature, caufed cathedral and monaftic fchools 
to be erefted in various provinces, and encouraged 
a tafte for knowledge and improvement. But his 
good intentions were far from being crowned with 
proportional fuccefs. In thofe times few could be 
found of real genius or extenfive erudition ; and 
the bed fyftem of learning was confined, perplex- 
ed, and metaphyfical, very little calculated to re- 
fine the mind, or to correct the manners of man- 
kind. Europe in general was then enwrapt in 
mifts of groffeft ignorance, almoft impervious to 
the rays of truth, which could not be diffipated by 
the feeble efforts of fome fmgle authors. The ve- 
nerable Bede is indeed juftly celebrated as an au- 
thor of diftinguiftied eminence. He was born in 
England, A. D. .672, and by his publications in the 
eighth century acquired great reputation. He 
wrote on a vaft variety of fubjeds, both of a civil 

and 
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and ecclefiaftical nature, but very few cotemporary 
geniufes appeared, either to ftand forth as rivals, or 
to aid him ill his literary purfuits. 

Charleniagne himfelf formed a ptojeft df at once 
extending his conquefts, and of propagating the 
light of truth and Chriftianity. About this time 
the Saxons were a numerous and powerful people 
who poffefTed a confiderable part pf Germany^ 
They were addifted to war, given to frequent cbri- 
teft and revolt, and proved the occafion df much 
dillurbance in the enlpire. He direSed his arms 
againft them, hoping both to fubjefl: them to his 
government, arid to won them over to his religion* 
They were a fierce and valiant nation, zealous for 
liberty, and warmly attached to the idolatry of their 
anceftorsi During a war of fome years continu- 
ance, they exerted themfelves with ardour and 
bravery, but were at laft fubdued and converted^ 
To prevent their defeftion (torn Chriftianity, tvhich 
they had embraced with evident reltiftance, Char- 
lemagne erefted churches, monaftries, and fchdols 
a,mongft them, and appointed bifhops atid pricfts 
to prefide over and inftrild: them. He was like- 
wife viftorious over the Huns in Pannoniaj who 
were conquered by the force of his arms, arid by 
his means gained over to the faith of the gdfpel. 

He had a high veneration for the Holy Scrip- 
tures, which he confidered as the grand magazine 
of univerfal knowledge, encouraged all to the ftu- 
dy of them, employed the learned Alcuin to corredl 
any errors which had crept into them, and fpent 
fome of his leifure hours in the laft part of his life 
in this pious undertaking. Some too attribute to 
him the firft German tranflation of the Holy Bible. 

Still, however, ignorance, corruption and wick- 
ednefs prevailed among all ranks to a melancholy 
degree, the religion of Jefus was not properly ap- 
prehended 
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prehenJed in its genuine meaning a 
obligations of morality were grofsJy violated by the 
loofe lives of its profligate profeiTors, and real piety 
■was obfcured, or rather extinguilhed amldll an cn- 
onuous multiplication of fuperllitious rites and ce- 
„ rcmonies. 

The adorning of cliurches and chapels with ima- 
jes, and the idolatrous worlhip of them, was now 
arried to an extravagant pilch, and occafioned 
Jlc mod violent commotions. This fuperftitious 

5ira£lice had crept into the Church a long time bc- 
ore. Curious ftatutcs, images, and piftures were 
hung ardund in public places of worlhip, chiefly 
fCprcfentiug our Saviour, his Virgin Mother, faints 
ana martyrs. At firlt, this was confidcred as mere- 
ly ornamental, and faJd to prcferve the memory of 
facred perfons and things. Afterwards they were 
contemplated with peculiar marks of fuperftitious 
tcfpecl, and at lad this degenerated into direft ado- 
ration. Hereupon both Jews and Saracens up- 
braided the ChrilHans with the fin of idolatry. 

The Roman Pontifs in general contended for 
imagc-worlhip; and we find the Grecian Empe- 
rors oppofing them about the beginning of the 
eighth century in the warmefl: manner. Philippi- 
iCUS Bardanes did, in conjunftion with the Patri- 
arch of Conftantinople, order fome piflures to be 
pulled down there, and likewife fcnt injunctions to 
Conjiantine the reigning Pope, to remove all images 
and piftures from the churches at Rome. The 
lordly Prelate not only difobeyed the Emperor's 
mandate, but alTemblcd a council in that city, 
which by his command prctefted againft the im- 
perial edid, and with fmgular arrogance condem- 
ned Bardani's hlmfelf as an apoftate. 'I'his produ- 
ced violent contentions and tumults, which terml- 
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nated in a revolution fatal to the Emperor, 2X\A 
even fhook him from the throne *. 

The Emperors Leo the Ifaurian, and his fon 
Conftantine Copronymus, were equally zealoua 
and more refolute. They publifhdd exprefs lawa 
for the entire fuppreffion of this idolatrous praAice» 
The Clergy, on the other hand, flood up for the 
continuance of it, as ferving for an engine of fu- 
perftition in their hands, and as proving a fourcc 
of opulence to their order. The people, mifled bf 
their infmuations and authority, and fond of extern 
nal fliew and ceremony in worfhip, confidered the 
condu£l of the Emperors as an attack upon reli* 
gion itfelf. They were taught to believe, that aa 
thefe were folemnly declared apoftates, this abfol- 
ved the fubjefts from their allegiance, and left them 
at liberty to profecute their own independent 
rights. 

Upon this a civil war broke out in Ada, in the 
iflands of the Archipelago, as likewife in Italy. 

The Emperors were highly incenfed it thefe tu- 
multuous proceedings, and particularly againft the 
Roman Pontifs, who were the principal authors of' 
all thefe commotions. They thereupon feized on 
the riches, and confifcated the lands which belong- 
ed to the church of Rome in Sicily, Apulia, and. 
Calabria, and in the provinces of Illyricum^, with- 
drew the Clergy from their fubjeftion to the Sec 
of Rome, and brought them under the ecclefiafti- 
cal jurifdidion of the Patriarch of Conftantinoplci 
No argument whatever could ever prevail on the 
Grqek Emperors to reftore fo rich a fpoil to the 
Roman Pontifs; and this concurred with other 
circumftances to inflame jealoufiqs, and to widen 
the breach betwixt them and the Bifliops of Con- 

ftantinople, 

* Molkeimi Ecclcf. Hifl. Engl, by Dr Maclain, voJ. II. p. 73. 
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ftantinople, which at laft fevered the Greek and 
Latin churches from one another. 

The Britons, Germans, and Gauls were of opi- 
nion, that images might be lawfully preferved in 
the churches, but that all adoration of them was 
highly fmful and impious. Charlemagne entertain- 
ed the fame fentiments, and he employed fomc 
learned divines to write upon the fubjeft, and to 
ftatc the matter in a clear and accurate point of 
light. 

Several councils were conveened at different 
times in order to determine this important point. 
One was held at Conftantinople A. D. 754, confift- 
ing of 338 Bifhops, who made a decree againft the 
worfliip of images. But another was afterwards 
aflembled at Nice, in the year 787, by whofe au- 
thority images and piftures were allowed, and the 
adoration of them was encouraged. Charlemagne 
was difpleafed with this determination, and fum- 
moned a council in the year 794. It fat at Franc- 
fort, and confifted of 300 Prelates, who carefully 
canvafled this ferious fubjeft, and unanimoufly con- 
demned the worfhip of images. The controverfy, 
however, (till continued in the Church, and occafi- 
oncd much diffention and diflurbance. 

Another conteft like wife arofc upon a myflerious 
point of doftrine, which related to the derivation 
of the Holy Ghoft. The Latin Church maintain- 
ed, that the Divine Spirit proceeded from the Fa- 
ther and the Son, whilfl the Greeks aflcrted its 
proceffion from the Father only. This matter was 
agitated with great warmth by the contending par- 
tics, and ferved to facilitate the fchifm between the 
wcftern and eaftcrn churches. 

This rofe to a more open rupture in the ninth 
century, which at laft ended in ati abfolute fepara- 
tioq. 

The 
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The Emperor Michael did, in the year 858, de* 
prive Ignatius of the patriarchate of Conftantinople, 
and fent him into exile. He advanced Photius, a 
man of extraordinary learning, in his place, and a 
council held at Conftantinople approved of this 
meafure. Thereupon Ignatius thought proper to 
appeal to Pope Nicolas I. who efpoufed his caufc,; 
and took upon him to excommunicate Photius^ 
He on the other hand returned the compliment^ 
and in a council affembled at Conftantinople got it- 
declared, that Nicolas was fallen from the pontifi- 
cal dignity, and that his authority was to be no 
more acknowledged. The provinces which had 
been formerly wrefted from the See of Rome were 
ftill held fafl: in fubjeftion to that of Conftanti- 
nople ; and thp* a folemn embafly had been fent 
by the Roman Pontif, to demand the reftoration of 
them, this was refufed, s^nd the prppofal trcatc4 
with contempt, 

Bq/ilitiSj the fucceeding Emperor, recalled Igna-r 
tins from baniftiment, and re-inftated him in his 
former dignity, whilft he confined Photius in a mo-r 
naftry. The degraded Patriarch was exafperated 
at this treatment ; and by his intrigue and influ- 
ence formed a powerful party againft the Bifliops of 
Rome, and charged them with Herefy. Upon thq 
death of Ignatius, the Emperor again promoted 
Photius to the See of Conftantinople, who ,ftill re- 
tained warm refentments of temper and ambition 
unfavourable to the See of Rome, and which mini- 
ftred frefli feuel to the flame already kindled. Such 
is the precarious nature of human affairs, that Pho- 
tius was again depofed by the fucceeding Emperor. 
But the haughty Pontifs at Rome not fatisfied with 
this, moft unreafonably required that all the-Bi- 
fliops and Priefts who had been ordained by Pho- 
tius fliould be degraded. This arrogant demand 

the 
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the Greek Church would not fubmit to on\ 
terms. This occafioned further difputes andt 
xnofities, and greatly increafed the jealoufy \ 
mifunderftanding which had fo long fubfifled oe^ 
tween the eaftern and weftem churches. 

About the year 830, a new and famous contro- 
verfy fprang up, relating to the holy Eucharift./ 
PafcafiUs Radbert, abbot of Corbey, publiflied a/ 
book concerning the Sacrament of the Lord's Sup-j 
per. Therein he maintained, that after the priel 
had confecrated the elements of bread and wine, 
nothing remained of them but the external figure ; 
and that under this the real body of Chrift was lo- 
cally prefent. He further affirmed, that this facra-r 
mental body of Chrift was the very fame that had 
been born of the Virgin, that had fufFered upon the 
crofs, and which rofe from the grave. This un- 
heard-of doftrine created general aftonifliment; 
and as it was full of the moft palpable abfurdity, 
one would have thought thgit it would have been 
univerfally exploded. Yet fuch was the force of 
fophiftry, prieftcraft, and fuperftition in thofe ages 
or ignorance, that it met with many abettors. The 
church of Rome, novel and ridiculous as it was, 
came to efpoufe and defend it, till at laft it was 
cftabliflied into a fundamental article of the Catho- 
lic Creed. Yet there were many who warmly op- 
pofed the introdudlion of this monftrous tenet. 
Charles the Bald appointed fome learned divines to 
examine the fubjeft, and to explain it in a juft and 
proper way. This order of the Emperor was exe- 
cuted in a mafterly manner by Johannes Scotus, a 
writer, who furpaflcd moft of his cotemporaries 
for knowledge, perfpicuity, and precifion. He 
plainly declared, and endeavoured by clear, irre- 
fragable arguments to evince, that the confecrated 
bread and wine in the Eucharift, were only figns 

and 
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2Uid fymbols of the abfent body and blood of the 
Lord. Whilft he fliewcd that thefe were rcpre- 
fented folely in a figurative manner by the facred 
elements; he alfo pointed out the unanfwerable 
objeftions which lay againft the ftrange dodrine of 
tranfubftantiation *. 

About this time a controverfy of a diflferent na- 
ture arofe, which has been continued through fuc- 
•ceffivc centuries to this time, which has occafioned 
much fpeculation and debate, and many polemi- 
cal produftions. It related to Grace and Prcdefti- 
nation, and was firft ftarted by Godefchalchus a 
German of the monaftic order. He maintained 
that God had from eternity predeftinated fomc to 
everlafting life, and others to evcrlafting ftufcry : 
That the Almighty did not really will or defirc tne 
falvation of all mankind, but only that of the clcd j 
and that Chrift did not die for the whole human 
race, but only for thofe whom God had preordsdn^* 
ed to eternal happinefs. 

Some attribute the fame opinions to St Augu?» 
ftine ; and the Bcnediftines, Janfenifts, and Augi!i-« 
ftine monks generally lean this way, and defend 
Godefchalcus, whilft the Jefuits condemn him* 
Many of his followers endeavour to mollify mat- 
ters, and to colour over his doftrine by certain ex- 
planations. They only affert, that God has de- 
creed to perpetual punifhment fuch whom he fore- 
faw would prove wicked and impenitent, and that 
their ruin is determined in confequence of their vo- 
luntary commiflion of fin, which was forefecn from 
eternity ; that the death of Chrift, confidered in it- 
felf, extends equally to all mankind, but that its fa- 
ving effefts belong only to the eleft. If thefe were 
the foftenings of a friend, the enemies of Godef- 
chalcus 

* This is done in a triumphant manner by Archbifhop Til« 
lotfon^ Serm. 26. 
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chalcus exaggerated matters on the other hand, 
and particularly Rabanus Maiirus his implacable 
adverfary. Thefe accufed him of moft dangerous 
errors, and as teaching that God Almighty had 
hot only excluded fome from eternal life by an ir- 
reverfible decree, but had likewife predeftinated a 
great part of mankind to everlafting damnation, 
whilft at fame time he conftrained them by a fatal 
neceflity, to commit thofe crimes which defefrved 
this punifliment. Various councils were convcen- 
cd, in order to determine this controverfy, in fome 
of which the author was defended and juftified, 
and in others condemned. The council, which fat 
at Quiercy A. D. 849, treated him in a cruel man- 
ner ; and Hincmar, Archbilhop of Rheims, degrad- 
ed him from the priefthood, and was fo inhumane 
as to order him to be fcourged. This was execu- 
ted with great indecency and barbarity in prefence 
of the Emperor ; and the force of pain compelled 
the unfortunate fufFerer to commit to the flames 
that juftification of his dodrine, which he had 
fometime before prefented to the council of Mentz. 
He foon thereafter died in prifon, maintaining to 
the laft moments of his life the tenets he had 
taught. But the injurious methods of violence and 
punilhment by which he was perfecuted cannot be 
vindicated on any principles of humanity or religi- 
on } 'nay, they ferve to reproach the ferocity of his 
adverfaries, and the blind zeal and fevcrity of the 
times. 

Various attempts were made in the ninth centu- 

2^, to fpread the gofpel into heathen countries, 
harlemagne had exerted himfelf in this good 
tvork, but his religious endeavours were intermix^ 
cd with ambition, and fupported too frequently by 
warlike force, which fullied the luftre of his pious 
cnterprizes. Milder methods were now ufed, and 

rational 
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rational meafures more fuitable to the genius of the 
gofpel, came to be purfued in converting barbarous 
nations. The Bulgarians, Bohemians, and Mora- 
vians were gained over to Chriftianity, as alfo the 
warlike Ruffians, who had fome time before fitted 
out a formidable fleet, by which they ftruck with 
terror Conftantinople, and fpread a general confler- 
nation through the empire. 

About the year 867, the Sclavonians ^ and feveral 
provinces in Dalmatia, fent a folemn deputation to 
Conftantinople, voluntarily offering fubjccKon to 
the Greek Emperors, and declaring their readinefs 
to embrace the gofpel. The embafly was received 
with fmgular fatisfaftion^ and Chriftian dodors 
were immediately fent into thofe parts, in order to 
inftrufl: and baptize the people. 

Thefe converfions, it muft be owned, Were very 
imperfefl: at firft; llie excellent religion of Jefus 
was not reprefented by the miffionaries in all it$ 
primitive purity ; and the favage nations, ftill r<?tain- 
cd an attachment to fome 6f their fiiperftitious 
rites, as to which they were too freely indulged. 

The progrefs of the gofpel was, however^ much 
obftrufted by the increafing power of the Saracens. 
They had fubdued a great part of Afia and Africa^ 
and, in this century, made themfelves mafters of 
Spain, Sardinia, and Sicily, fo that Rome itfelf 
trembled at the fight of their viftorious arms* This 
was not all. About the year 857, the Normans^ 
Swedes, Danes, and Norwegians poured into Ger- 
many, Italy, France, and Britain, and fpread hor- 
ror and devaftation wherever they came. Theif 
firft objeft was only to plunder thefe rich provin- 
ces, but, charmed with their beauty and fertility, 
they often formed fettlements in the countries 
which they over-ran ; nor were the European Prin- 
ces always able to expel them : And even Charles 

the 
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the Bald found himfclf obliged to make a confider- 
able refignation to them, 

Amidll thefe fcenes of confufion and fuperfti- 
tion, ignorance and Ucentioufnefs prevailed to a la- 
mentable degree, not only amongft the Laity but 
Clergy. The bifhops lived in luxury, frequented 
courts, entered into cabals and faft\pns, and fhame- 
fiilly negledbed the funftions of their Epifcopal of- 
fice. The inferior priefthood imitated their ex- 
ample, and abandoned themfelves to indolence, in- 
temperance, and almoft every fpecies of vice. Ma- 
ny of the facerdotal order were fo wretchedly igno- 
rant, as not to be capable either of reading or wri- 
ting, far lefs of compofing with any propriety. 

Knowledge and learning were not the tafte of 
the times* Even thofe of noble rank were grofsly 
deficient in this refpeft, and many of them who 
wanted talents to fhine in their own proper fphere^ 
betook themfelves to the Church, as a ladder to 
preferment and wealth. The patrons who had a 
right of nominating to the vacant benefices, often 
prcfented fuch, and others of a fimilar charader, 
however unqualified and unworthy. In procefs of 
time a fcandalous abufe crept in, of even prefent- 
ing laymen, who increafed from their connexions 
and by their licentious praftice, the freedoms and 
torruption ef the ecclefiaflical order* Befides, 
what farther contributed to fuch depravation was 
this, that multitudes of the Clergy, particularly Bi- 
fliops and Abbots, aftually held their lands and for- 
trcffes by a feudal tenure. In confequence of this, 
they flood bound to furnifh a quota of troops in 
time of war, and to appear at the head of them. 
This occafioned great diffipation, drew off the mi- 
niftcrs of religion from an attention to their proper 
office, gave them a fecular turn, and expofed them ' 
to many temptations* 

S A 
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A general inverfion of charafter prevailed, which 
confounded the mod important diflinclions and 
profeflions of life. In this century we have to re- 
mark farther prepofterous proceedings. For a long 
time before, the monadic date had been held in 
high veneration. But now, this rofe almod to a 
pitch of epidemical madnefs. Kings, Dukes, Counts^ 
and MarquiffeS, laid afide their founding titles, dc- 
fpifed the offices of their high dation, retired from 
the grandeur of thrones and courts, and buried 
themfelves in convents and monadries. Italy^ Ger- 
many, France, and Spain, exhibited feveral ex- 
amples of this fuperditious extravagance ; as if the 
Almighty could not be ferved in every dation of 
life ; or, as if the Highed did not afford the mod 
ample opportunity, for promoting the intereds of 
virtue and the welfare of mankind, where there Is 
at bottom a real principle of religion. 

On the other hand, one might have feen with 
wonder Monks and Hermits called from their clcy- 
ders and cells, by Princes and Emperors to the 
court and cabinet. Thefe holy fathers forgot their 
vows, abandoned their devotions and fraternities, 
and from fhade and folitude appeared amidd the 
mod glittering fcenes of life, alTumed the reins and 
deercd the helm of civil government. Many of 
the Monks and Abbots were exalted to the high 
rank of prime Miniders of date, or employed by 
Sovereigns as envoys and ambaffadors on the moft 
important occafions. 

The Roman Pontifs availed themfelves of alt 
thefe circumdances, and with unwearied attention 
fought to enlarge the limits of their jurifdiftion, and 
to gratify their unbounded ambition. Hitherto 
fuch who were elevated to the pontifical dignity 
were chofen by the fuffrage of the Bifhops, and 
with confcnt of the people of Rome. Yet none 

could 
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could ftep into the papal chair without the exprefs 
approbation of the Emperor. But this method of 
procedure was now altered. Charles the Bald had 
obtained the purple in virtue of the good offices of 
the Bilhop of Rome. In return for this important 
favour, he formally freed the Roman Pontits from 
the obligation of applying to the Emperors, or 
waiting for their confent. This check removed, 
the eleftion of the Popes was afterwards carried 
on with great irregularity and confufion ; and ma- 
ny of them were a difgrace to the facerdotal order, 
and only diftingailhed their pontificate by flagiti- 
ous crimes and enormities, or by an immoderate 
purfuit of defpotic power. The diflention and tur- 
bulence of the times proved favourable to their am- 
vbition, as contending parties had frequent rccourfe 
to them, and warmly follicited their intereft. When 
a terrible war broke out amongft the pofterity of 
Charlemagne, and various competitors Hood forth 
as rivals to one another, and claimed the empire, 
the Popes of Rome obtained a powerful influence, 
and at laft affumed the fole right of nominating to 
the imperial dignity. Upon this foundation, and 
from tlie adual exercife of it on feveral occafions, 
they fet up a claim for unlimited univerfal autho- 
rity. 

When with a lordly air they difpofed even of im- 
perial thrones, their encroachments upon the Church 
and Clergy became more facile and prafticabl'e. 
Accordingly, they now began very much to cir- 
cumfcribe the power of biihops, and the authority 
both of provincial and general councils. The for- 
mer muft receive confirmation from them, and the 
latter determine finally of nothing without their 
pcrmiffion. The better to colour over and fup- 
port fuch ufurpations, pious frauds and ingenious 
ftratagems were devifed. Decretal cpijlksy and acts 

of 
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of councils and fabulous records were forged, pre-t 
tending with the greateft eftrontery to fhew, that 
all this had been the practice and privilege of the 
Roman Prelates in the primitive ages, contrary to 
the moft authentic hiftory. 

When attempts were made by men of learning 
and ingenuity to deteft and expofe thefe cheats 
and impofitions, they were overborne by the more 
numerous partizans of Popery, and by the dint of 
ecclefiaftical authority ; and fucceeding times were 
fo deeply involved in confufion, ignorance and fu- 
perftition, as to prevent farther fcrutiny. Thus 
the fupremacy and majefty of the Roman Pontife, 
rofe upon the ruiiis of truth and knowledge, of re- 
ligion and liberty. 

Genuine Chriftianity was little undcrftood or 
praftifed in this century, but in room of it, erro- 
neous tenets, fuperftitious praftices, and devout 
follies were n^ultiplied. Departed faints were high- 
ly regarded, and frequently addreffed as fo many 
powerful patrons and mediators, and a ftupid ve- 
neration was paid to their bones, their cloaths, or 
to the ground where they were interred, as pofleff- 
ed of a facred, miraculous energy. Each family, 
and fometimes fingle perfons, had their tutelary 
faint 'to proteft and befriend them. The Priefts 
cheriflied thefe falfe notions among the deluded 
people, and to gratify their boundlefs avidity for 
thefe imaginary benefaftors, they often canonized 
perfons of the moft worthlefs charafter, if they 
had any thing fingular or fanatical in them, at o- 
ther times invented fiftitious names and hiftories 
of pretended charafters which never exifted. 

Such was the fpirit for relic-hunting, that ma- 
ny undertook hazardous voyages and tedious 
journeys, in order to procure fomc part or appen-r 
dage of departed faints. Any pretended remains 

of 
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of the firft heralds of the Gofpcl, or of ma\ 
and confeflbrs, were of vaft value, and purch) 
at an enormous price- To give a folemnit; 
fuch fuperftition, the difcovery was celebrated 
fignal demonftrations of joy, and fometimes with 
the adminiftration of the Lord's Supper, 

Rites and ceremonies and feftivals increafed to 
a furprifing degree ; and a cuftom now commen- 
ced of explaining the feigned ufes and purpofes of 
thefe external obfervances. This opened a wide 
field for the excurfions of fancy and fiftion, tend- 
cd to fupport the credit of lying legends, and to 
hold in fafter fetters of delufion an ignorant mul- 
titude. 

Churches rofe in fplendor and magnificence, 
were adorned with coftly ftatues and images, with 
curious pieces of painting, or holy relics. Su- 
perb and fumptuous altars were ercfted : Luftra- 
tions, proceffions, illuminations were multiplied to 
an exceffive pitch, whilft the Priefts endeavoured 
to dazzle the eye, and to create refpeft for their 
order, by officiating in the mod fplendid robes, 
and by a frequent celebration of Mafles, for the 
purpofes of avarice and oftentation. 

It is obferved by fome, that the Latin church 
was much more addifted to thefe outward forms 
and ceremonies than the Grecian. Many of them 
derive their origin direftly from Paganifm. The 
Barbarous nations who broke into and fhared the 
weftern empire, could with great reluftancy aban- 
don their ancient cuftoms and manners. Nay, 
they retained many of them, endeavoured to pro- 
pagate them among the Chriftians with whom they 
incorporated, and too eafily perfuaded the Priefts 
to adopt them into the fervice and fyftem of reli- 
gion. Civil polity was gradually modeled accord- 
ing to their laws and ufages, and the tranfadions 
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of common life were ftrongly tinftured and regu- 
lated by them. 

Hence, an account may be given of the preva^- 
lence of certain rude and barbarous inftitutions in 
this and the following century. None are more 
remarkable than thofe fevere and abfurd methods, 
which perfons were put on to clear their inno- 
cence, or to determine the point of rights in doubt- 
ful cafes *. Thefe were, the trial of the crofs, the 
fire ordeal, cold water, and fingle combat : All 
which muft appear ftrange and Ihocking to us, who 
are accuftomed to fee every caufe afcertained and 
determined by examination and depofition, by 
Judge and Jury, according to the courfe of a re- 
gular procefs, and to law and pradice founded, 
upon principles of equity. 

Ignorance and fuperftition continued to charac- 
terize the tenth century. The frequent tumults, 
diforders, and revolutions which prevailed both in 
the weftem and eaftern world, the enthufiafm of 
the Monkifh order, and the general indolence and 
profligacy of the Clergy, prevented the improve- 
ments of fcience, as well as the progrcfs of re^l 
religion. A few appeared who difcovcred a love 
of knowledge and made fome feeble attempts to re- 
fcue the age from abfolute barbarifm, but they were 
unequal to the arduous tafk, and laboured under 
manifold difficulties which they were not able to 
jemove. 

Leo 

* Thofe who held out their arms the longeft, as if ex- 
tended on a crofs, — ^who walked on a grate of hot iron 
without being burnt, — who did not float in water when 
thrown into it, — and who overcame in a duel, — ^were the 
juft and fortunate perfons. 

Dr Mofheim's Ecclef. Hifl. tranflated into Engl, by Dr 
Maclain, vol. 2, p. 169, 170. 
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Leo the philofopher, the Grecian Emperor, held 
the arts and fciences in great admiration. In this 
he was even furpaffed by his fon Conftantine Por- 
phyrogeneta. He gave countenance to learning, 
and proved a generous patron and proteOor of 
genius and literature. He himfelf commenced 
Author, in order to animate others by his exam- 
pie, as well as to direft them by his fuperior tafte 
and refinement. 

Hiftorians allow, that the Arabians maintained 
a lingular zeal for the various branches of fcience, 
and that they at this time produced feveral philo- 
fophers and mathematicians, who were an orna- 
ment to their country. 

What is indeed furprifmg, we find that Egypt, 
though groaning under the heavy yoke of the Sa- 
racensj yet paid confiderable attention to the im- 
provements of knowledge, and that in this country 
fome eminent writers flouriflied, particularly Euty- 
chus Bifliop of Alexandria, who excelled both in 
theology and phyfic. 

The face of things wore a very different afpeft 
among the Latins. It is generally agreed that this 
^*ra8 their iron age, in which deep, deplorable igno- 
rance and fuperltition almofl univerfally prevailed. 
It was even near the conclufion of this century be- 
fore the arts and fciences which had languifhed fo 
long began to revive. Pope Sylvefler II, a native 
of France, may in fome meafure be accounted the 
rcftorer of learning in Europe. He was a man of 
a fublime and penetrating genius, of refined tafte, 
and cxtenfivc erudition, though mathematical learn- 
ing was his favourite fludy. He endeavoured 
with uncommon ardour to difFufe a tafte for fci- 
ence and improvement, nor were his attempts and 
labours without fuccefs in feveral places, particu- 
larly in Italy, France, and Germany. His own 

pro- 
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produftions, though not to be compared with thofe 
of modern times, were the admiration of the age 
in which he lived. His mathematical figures and 
problems in geometry were then viewed as fo 
many magical operations, and the ingenious Pon- 
tif was regarded by fome as a magician, and ha- 
ving intercourfe with the devil. * It is {kid that 
Sylvefter refided for fome time in Spain, and was 
there inftructed by the Arabian philofophcrs# 
Their fchools foon became famous, and were mul- 
tiplied in different countries^ to which youth after- 
wards reforted for education. The writings of 
the Arabian doftors were tranflated into Latin, to 
give them a more general fpread, and the SpanUb 
Saracens in particular, who excelled in Aftronomy,. 
Phyfic, Mathematics, and other branches of fci- 
ence, are confidered by fome as the fathers of 
European philofophy, though now fo richly im-* 
proved and enlarged. 

Genuine Chriftianity was little underftood or 
praftifed at that time. This was ftrangely cor- 
rupted by an immenfe number of foolifn notions 
and fuperftitious ceremonies. Both Greeks and 
Latins placed the eflence of religion in external 
forms and obfervances, in worfhipping images and 
praying to faints, in a fond fenfelefs veneration of 
facred relics, and in overloading with wealth the 
ccclefiaftical order. The Clergy, inftead of extir- 
pating falfe opinions, or abfurd prejudices, nou-» 
rifhed the fuperftition of the multitude, were very 
bufy in peopling the ccclefiaftical regions with 
faints, martyrs, and confeffors, and mighty ex- 
pert in devifmg new rites and feftivals in honour 
r of them. The worfhip of the Virgin Mary was 
. now carried to an extravagant pitch ; and fome 
[ are of opinion that the Rofary, and Crown of the 
^- Virgin 

* Hift. Litter, de la France, torn, vi. p. 558. 
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Vii^in, were firft inftituted about this time, the 
firft confining of fifteen repetitions of the Lord's 
prayer, and of an hundred and fifty Ave Maria's ; 
the other of a fmaller number. 

The dodtrine of purgatory was moft zealoufly 
inculcated ; a kind of middle Itate, the fire of 
which was to purify the foul from all remainders 
of fin. This was a dextrous flratagem for ad- 
vancing the opulence and authority of the clergy, 
by whofe interceffions, and according to the libe- 
rality (hewn them, the pains of that place were to 
be mitigated or ihortened. The fcftival of all 
/hull, was in tliis century added to the Latin Ca- 
lendar, in behalf of all who were labouring under 
the trial of purgatory, which was at firft introdu- 
ced by the zeal of Odilo, abbot of Cluni. 

The creation of faints was a privilege which the 
Pontifs of Rome claimed to themlelves. Ac- 
cordingly, John XV, did, with all the folemnities 
of a formal canonization, enroll Udalric Bilhop of 
Auftjurgh, among the number of departed faints. 
This was tranfafted in the year 991, and from that 
time forward,this new canonized faint was intitled 
to receive religious worfliip. However, we find 
that both before and after this, fome Bifliops of 
principal rank, as well as councils, excrcifed the 
power of conferring faintfliip by their own authority. 
And this continued till the twelfth century, when 
Pope Alexander III, deprived Bifliops and councils 
of this God-making privilege, and declared it a 
peculiar prerogative of the Fontificr,:e. 

In this age of ignorance and credulity, tlic 
monks and priefts found it no difficult matter to pro- 
pagate, with fucccfs, the moft vain and groundlcfs 
imaginations. None however ftruck the world 
with fuch univerfal pannic and confternation, as the 
opinion which generally prevailed throughout F.u- 
T tope. 
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rope, that the day of General Judgment was near 
at hand, and would certainly take place at the con- 
clufion of this century. This notion arofe from si 
mifapprehenfion of a paffage in the book of Revela- 
tion, * concerning Satan's being bound a thoufand 
years. This they computed from the birth of Chrift 
to the prefent period. They then concluded that thd 
devil would be loofed for a fliort feafon, after which 
the conflagration of the world would immediately 
enfue. Amazing multitudes of people were wrought 
upon by a firm perfuafion of this, to abandon iSl 
their worldly concerns and connexions, and to 
repair to the Holy Land, where they cxpeded 
that Chrift would make a folemn appearance, iii 
order to judge the world. It is impoflSblc to dci 
fcribe in the moft pathetic language, the genend 
tremor and confufion which were every where oc- 
cafioned among miferable mankind. Their hearts 
meditated terror. Dread and trepidation invaded 
every breaft. Pious fuperftition let loofe, multi- 
plied fearful fights and fcenes without end, and 
converted the leaft furpriling objefts or events into 
awful omens. An eclipfe of fun or moon, or an 
airy meteor depopulated cities and villages, and 
made the wretched inhabitants fly for rcfiige to 
dens, and caverns, or among hills and mountains^ 
In fome places, temples, palaces, and houfes, were 
allowed to go to ruin, from a belief there would be 
no farther occafion for them. The Clergy encou- 
raged the prevailing perfuafion, which redounded 
to their great emolument. The alarmed multi- 
tude flocked to the churches and altars, flung 
themfelves at the feet of thefe men of God, 
befought their proteftion and prayers, and the 
more eafily to obtain them, configned or bequeath- 
ed to the facerdotal orders all their wealth and 

eftates^ 

* Rev. XX. I, 2, 3, 4* 
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eftates, which they imagined * could now be no 
longer ufed. Thus the Church was enrichca by 
a vaft acceffion of trcafure, and of fair, extenfive 
poflefTions. 

This contributed ftill more and more to the difli- 
pation and licentioufnefs of the Ecclefiaftical Order, 
who were (hamefully illiterate and immoral, both 
in the eaftern and weftern provinces, Theophy- 
lad, t^atriarch of Conftantinople, made a fimonia- 
cal traffic of all places and preferments in the 
Church. This fpiritual pailor, inftead of fetting an 
illuHrious example of piety, virtue, and fidelity, 
"wts wholly devoted to luxury and pleafure, and is 
£ud to have kept in his (table no lefs than 2000 
hunting horfes, which he fed with pignuts, dates, 
dried grapes, and figs fteeped in the richeft wines. 

The Roman Pontifs, in a long fucceflion, exceed* 
cd every thing for wickednefs. Not only Prote- 
ftant but Popifti hiftorians declare, that many of 
them were monfters of vice, and flood chargeable 
with the moft enormous crimes f. Yet fo power- 
ful was the reign of fuperflition and ignorance, that 
tbefe ambitious Prelates flill encreafed their power, 
and daily encroached upon the jurifdidion of Bi- 
(hops and councils, and even upon the rights of 
Kings and Emperors. Some fycophants, who want- 
ed to ingratiate themfelves into favour, publickly 
maintained, that the Popes were not only Bilhops 
of Rome, but of all Chriftendom. 

Many Bifhops and Abbots followed the example 
of their adventurous and afpiring chief, and claim- 
ed extenfive powers and privileges. They infifted 
on an immunity for themfelves and their vafTals 

from 

♦ The preamble of moft of thefe grants, runs thus — Ap- 
proprmquitate mundi termino, &c. 

t Mojhcim's Ecclef. Hift. vol.11, p. 20i. Sec. Dupin's Ec- 
/clef. Hill. vol. II. p. 61. &c. 
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from the jurifdiftion of the civil magiftratc, and 
from all taxes and imports. Not ratisfied with this, 
they pretended to a right of prefiding over their 
provinces and territories, not only in fpiritual but 
temporal matters, and of being inveftcd with the 
title and authority of Dukes and Counts of the em- 
pire. Their ambition was now more amply gratifi- 
ed than formerly by the fecular Princes, to whom 
they addreflcd their requefts. 

Thefc faw, with regret, the continual contefts 
■which fubfifted between the civil governors and the 
ecclefiaiiica! rulers. They themfelves entertained a 
fccret veneration of the facred order ; and they 
hoped to confirm their own dominion by a com- 
pliance in favour of fuch, who had a commanding 
influence among the people. From this time for- 
ward, we find in a more particular manner, a 
great many of the facerdotal order, raifed to civil 
rank and pre-eminence, diftinguifhed with all the 
titles of nobility, cloathed with charaQers, and en- 
gaged in offices, very remote from their fpiritual 
funftions. 

On the other hand, it was no unufual thing to 
confer ecclefiaftical dignities on civil magiftrates 
and officers of the army, who, by a ftrange tranf- 
inutation were converted intoPriefts and Prelates ; 
Lay-prefentations muliipiied, and the moft igno- 
rant and flagitious were often mofl: readily pronioted. 

In this century the Saracens were zealous in 
propagating the Mahometan re! gion in Afia and 
Africa. Many Chriftians were unhappily feduced 
into it ; and the Turks, a brave, but favage people, 
who inhabited the northern parts, near the Cafpian 
fea, were prevailed on to embrace it. Still, how- 
ever, they continued implacable enemies to the Sa- 
racens, aided the Perfmns^ who were oppreflcd and 
plundered by them, and at laft expelled them the 
kingdoniJ 
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kingdom of Perfia. They carried their viftorioua 
arms into other provinces fubjefl: to them, which 
ihey gradually fubdued, and thus laid the founda- 
tions of the Ottoman empire, upon the ruin of that 
of the Saracens. 

Poland embraced Chriflianity A. D. 965. The 
gofpel obtained a more firm and ftable footing in 
Ruffia A. D. 987. It likcwife fpread its facred 
light into Hungaty, Denmark, and Norway. From 
tiience it was difluled into adjacent countries, alfo 
into Iceland and Greenland, and travelled to the 
Orkney iflands, at that time under the dominion 
of the Norwegian princes. 

Otho the Great was indefatigable in propagating 
titc Chriftian religion throughout the empire, par- 
ticularly in Germany. With this view, he, with a 
pious and princely munificence, erecled and endow- 
ed the bifiioprics of Magdeburgh, Meiflen, Bran- 
dcrburgh, Naumburgh, and Havclberg. 

Rollo, the famous pirate, fon of a Norwegian 
count, heading a dcfperate band of Normans, made 
a defcent upon France, and felzed fome of the ma- 
ritime provinces, particularly Bretagne and Neu- 
(Iria, now called Normandy. 

The Normans were ahnoft deflitute of every 
fenfc of religion ; and during a great part of this 
century, committed cruel hoftilities againft the 
Chriltians, and infeftcd many parts of France. 
Nominally, however, they profefl'ed tlie gofpel, of 
■which they were entirely ignorant, in compliment 
to their warlike leader. Charles the Simple, un- 
able to refill or expel this bold invader, promifed 
to allign to him the territory he poflcffed, upon 
condition of his embracing Chriftianity, and efpou- 
(ing his daughter Gifela. Thefe terms were agreed 
to, and an amicable accommodation was adjuftcd. 
This Kollo was baptized Robert ; and it is from 

hiiii 
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y him that the illuftrious line of the Dukes of Nor- 
(^ mandy derives its origin. 

Thus were Chriftian princes fometimes obliged 
to purchafe peace at the expence of fome of their 
dominions. To this meafure they were more rea- 
dily prompted, when by fuch generous conceffions 
they allured infidel chiefs to the faith of the gofpel^ 
by the energy of which they hoped alfo to ciyilize 
the ferocious people who followed their ftandards. 

This proved to be the cafe in a remarkable man* 
ncr with refpefl: to the Normans in the eleventh 
century. Thefe rough warriors polifhed apace 
after their converfion to Chriftianity, and di(lin« 
guiflied themfelves by an ardent purfuit of religion 
and knowledge. Their magnanimous prince, WiU 
Ham the Conqueror, gained a compleat viftory over 
Harold, and at one blow obtained the crown of 
England A. D. 1 066. He was accounted the Great 
Maecenas of the age ; and perfuaded that the moft 
efFeftual method he could take of eftablifhing him- 
fclf in his new dominions was by difpelling igno- 
rance and barbarifm, and fubftituting knowledge, 
and inftruftion, he, for this end, invited fome learn- 
ed men among the Normans to fettle in England. 

Arts and fciences began to revive, and public 
fchools were now opened in many places, upon a 
more refpeftable footing than formerly, and under 
the direftion of more able mafters. 

The facerdotal orders of every denomination 
continued, however, in a courfe of corruption and 
degeneracy. The immenfe wealth which had flown 
into the Church, and the exalted honours confer- 
red upon it, funk them into indolence and luxury, 
and made them (hamefully to neglecl the impor- 
tant duties of their facred ftation. The Roman 
Pontifs drained every nerve, and devifed every 
ftratagem for enlarging the hmits of their autho- 

rity. 
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rity, and by policy and perfcverancc rofc to the 
higheft pitch of power. They afpired to the cha- 
rafter of fovcrcign legiflators, and afferted their 
title to fuperintend biuiops and councils, and to 
difpofe of all ecclefiaftical promotions and benefices. 
They were addreffed by the names of Univerfal 
Lords and Paftors, and they claimed to themfelvcs 
a general jurifdiftion over princes and people * . 

Leo IX. was the firft who publicly made thefe 
arrogant demands, and his ambitious fucceffors 
imitated his example. Yet were there not want- 
ing fome who oppofcd thefe high and prefumptu- 
ous prctenfions. Some bifhops and councils made 
a fliew of privilege ; and fome princes endeavour- 
ed to check the career of fuch dreadful defpotifm. 
William the Conqueror, when firmly feated on the 
throne of England, boldly aiTertcd the rights of 
royalty, and fometimes oppofed the ufurpations of 
the Apoftolic See. 

Gerrard, Bifhop of Florence, was crowned with 
the Papal mitred. D. 1058, and affumed the name 
of Nicolas IL He affertibled a council at Rome in 

the 

* The Reverend Prefident Edwards, fpeaking of the gra- 
dual rife of Antichrift, fays, That in primitive times, the Pope 
was only the Minifter of a congregation ; then a ftanding Mo- 
derator of a prefbytery ; then a diocefan Bifhop ; then a Me- j 
tropolitan or Archbifhop ; then he became a Patriardi ; then 
he claimed the charaAer of Univerfal Bilhop over the whole I 
Chriflian Church, which was oppofed for a while, but it was 
afterwards confirmed by the Emperor in the year 606. After 
this he afruitied the power of a temporal Prince, and was wont 
to carry two fworcjs, to (ignify both Spiritual and Civil autho- 
rity. At length he pretended to be Chrift's Vicegerent on 
earth, and to exercife the powers which properly belong to 
him, and ufed to be called God on earth, and took on him to 
cre^ kingdoms, to crown Princes, or depofe them at pleafure^ 
to excommunicate private perfons, and interdict whole- na- 
tions, and to diftribute damnation or falvation according to 
his arbitrary will. Vide ?i Hiflory of the Work of Redemp- 
tion, by Mr Edwards, p. 276. 277. 
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the year 1050, and got a decree pafledj changing 
the ancient form of clefting the Pontifs. Thefe 
had been formerly chofen by the Cardinals^ 
the Roman clergy^ nobility and burgeffes, with 
confent of the Emperors. This often occafioqed 
the moft violent tumults and animofities in 
Rome, and divided Italy into continual fadions. 
For the future the eleftion was to proceed by 
the fufFrage of the Cardinals only* -Thefe ori- 
ginally confided of the feven Bifliops of RomCf^ 
and of the Cardinal clerks or prefoyters, who pre- 
fidcd over the twenty-eight parilhes or principal: 
churches in Rome. Thus many of the moft re* 
ipeftable members, who had been for time immc« 
morial entitled to a vote, were now excluded, from 
pretexts of public tranquillity, whilft fecret viewg 
of facerdotal power and ambition lurked at bottom* 
In procefs of time, and particularly under AJexan- 
der III. fome others were admitted into the college 
of Cardinals^ in order to appcafe the refentments 
kindled by the injurious edift of Nicolas.. 

Hildebrand, who affumed the name of Gre- 
gory VII. obtained the Papacy in the year 1072* 
He was a man of extraordinary abilities, and of un- 
bounded ambition* He conceived a projeflt of uni- 
verfal empire, and made wide ftrides towards it, 
fuch as mud appear very aftonifhing. He pofiefied 
a foul ready in forming the moft arduous fchcmes, 
and aftivc to execute the moft difficult enterprizcs. 
He had a penetrating genius, amazing fortitude, 
and invincible obftinacy. His temper was bold and 
arrogant, at fame time infidious and fubtle. Def- 
titute of virtue and religion, he fuffered no rc- 
ftraints from diftates of confcience, and with un- 
abating vigour he purfued, though in the moft law- 
lefs manner, all the objects of his extravagant de- 

fires, 
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^■wrcs, and all the meafurcs which he imagined con- 
ducive to their accompliihmcnt. 

He laboured incell^ntly to fubjeft all ChriHen- 
dom to the dominion of tiie Roman Poncif. He 
ufurpcd a power over Church and State, retrench- 
ed the privileges of bifhops and councils, that he 
might draw them more thoroughly into a dejicnd- 
ancc upon himfelf ; and, with the fame view, he 
endeavoured to exclude fovereigns from any influ- 
ence or authority over the ccclefiaftical orders, or 
their proceedings, even within their own dominions. 
Nay, he arrogantly attempted to fubjeft to the 
Pontifical jurifdiftion all the kings and princes of 
the earth, and to render them and their fubjefts 
tributary to the Sec of Rome. He actually pro- 
jefted a plan of an annual aflembly of bilhops to 
be held at Rome, in order to fit in judgment upon 
Emperors and Sovereigns, and to determine the 
diftribution of crowns and kingdoms. But tliis 
fcheme of mad ambition was refolutely of^ofed, 
particularly by the Emperors, and by the BritiUi 
and French monarchs. Such was the uncontroul- 
ed infolence of ambition in Gregory Vll. that, ad- 
drefling himfelf to Phiiip I. ting of France, he re- 
minded him, that both his foul and kingdom were 
under the dominion of St. Peter, whofe vicar and 
fucceffor he was. He pretended, that Saxony was 
a feudal tenure holding of the Sec of Rome, by a 
grant of Charlemagne, which could not be produ- 
ced. He extended his claim to the whole king- 
dom of Spain, without any vouchers but Papal af- 
fertion and authority. And by thefe, the King of 
Arragon, and Ibme Spanifh princes, were adually 

(rfuaded to pay an yearly tribute to tlie Pope. 
He wrote a letter to William the Concjiicror, de- 
mding payment of the Peter-pence *, and fum- 
U moned 



r* Peter-pence was an ancient tax of one penny on every 
lie in England, firft granted anno 725, by Ina King of tlie 
eflSaxons,and which contiiiued till the reign of Heury VlIU 
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moned him to Rome as a fon of the Church, to dd 
homage for the kingdom of England as a fief of 
the Apoftolic See. The firft was indeed complied 
with ; but the latter was refiifed with a noble dif- 
dain, and the Englifli monarch declared, that he 
held his kingdom only of God and of his own 
fword. 

He wrote circular letters to all the princes in 
Germany, defiring them to furrender their refpcc- 
tive provinces into his hands, that they might have 
the honour of holding them by a grant firom the 
Roman See, and be confidered^ as her viiTaU. 
Wild and extravagant as fuch a requifition was, 
fome were fo tame and tradable as to fubmit to it. 
The fon and heir of Demetrius King of Ruflia, went 
to Rome, declared his fubjeftion and allegiance to 
the Pope, and received from his hands a grant of 
that kingdom, which in faft he was bom to in- 
herit. 

This afpiring Pontif extended his pretenfions 
alfo to Hungary, Poland, Norway, and Dalmatia, 
and invefted fome who were compliant with his 
terms with the titles and authority of kings. By 
his intrigues and familiarity with Mathilda, widow 
to Godfrey Duke of Lorrain, and the mod opulent 
Princefs in Europe, he obtained a grant of her ex- 
tenfive poffeffions, part of which goes to this day 
to conftitute the patrimony of St. Peter. 

At this time, fimony and concubinage prevsdlcd 
to a prodigious degree among the ecclefiafticat 
orders. Thefe Gregory, with all his might, en- 
deavoured to reftrain. With this view, he con- 
veened feveral councils, and got the ftrifteft edidt 
pad againft them, whilft he confirmed, in the 
ilrongeft manner, all laws and decrees which had 
been formerly enadted. 

In 
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In a council held at Rome A.D. 1074, it was 
folemnly determined, that all the facerdotal orders 
ihoiild abitain from marriage, and that fuch as had 
at that time wives or concubines, fliould immedi- 
ately difmifs them, or refign their ecclefiaftical cha- 
rafter. This fcvere law concerning the celibacy of" 
the Clergy, was enforced without diitinftion, and 
in the moft rigorous manner. Such as did not 
comply nor (hew ready obedience, were not only 
fubjefled to the difcipline of the Church, but were 
given over to the civil magiftrate, to be punillied 
as rebellious fubjeQs, and to be ftript of all their 
worldly fubftance. So harlh and unreafonable an 
cdift, which diffolved all matrimonial tics, blafted 
the moft tender conjugal afiFeftions, and involved 
parents and children in fo much mifcry, was re- 
ceived with the loudeft murmuring and remon- 
ftrance. Many priefts chofe rather to relinquifh 
their facred profeffion, with all its emoluments, 
than cruelly abandon their beloved fpoufes and 
tender offspring. Some feparated themfclves from 
the Romifti communion, and poured obloquy and 
contempt upon the imperious Pontif, for fuch ar- 
bitrary proceedings. And others excited dreadful 
tumults and commotions in various provinces, 
which did not a little difturb the repofe of the Pa- 
pal throne. But Gregory was firm, refolute, and 
intrepid in whatever meafures he once adopted. 

His defign of extirpating fimony was attended 
with ftill greater difficulties, and proved the occa- 
fion of the hotteft conteft, which embroiled both 
Church and State in deep diftrefs, confufion and 
war. The Emperors and Princes had been for a 
long time in ufe of promoting to ecclefiaftical dig- 
nities. Thefe were now fold to the higheft bidder 
in a fcandalous manner. Thus the fccular powers 
prefcrved a kind of fway and fovereignty in the 

Church, 
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. Church, at fame time they incrcafed their revenues 
by the fale of ecclefiaftical preferments, Henry IV, 
thought proper to oppofe the Pope's legates, i^ho 
were fent into Germany to profecute fucn who had 
been guilty of fimoniacal praftices. This was a 
grand objeft in the view of the Roman Pontif, as 
his aim was not only to fupprefs the crime of iirno* 
ny, but to wreft out of the hands of fccular ru* 
lers, the inveftitures they gave to biihops and ab* 
bots by the ring and crofier, in confequence of 
which they were confecrated and inftalled. 

Gregory was highly exafj^erated at the ungracious 
reception of his legates, and aflembled another 
council at Rome A. D. 1075, which excommunica* 
ted feveral German and Italian bifhops, and fome 
of the Emperor's prime favourites, who chiefly ne- 
gotiated the traffic of fimony. He alfd pitflcd afi 
edid, by which a folemn anathema was pronounced 
againft all who received the inveftiture of a bf« 
fhopric or abbacy from the hands of a layman^ an 
likewife againft thofe who fliould perform the in- 
veftiture. This alarmed and aftoniflied the Princes 
of Europe, and produced many direful calathities. 
The divided ftate of the empire proved favourable 
to the ambitious views of the Pontif, and fomc of 
its Princes became attached to him. This embol- 
dened Gregory to fummon the Emperor to Rome 
to anfwer for his conduft. Such infolent behavi- 
our enraged Henry to the higheft degree. In the 
heat of his indignation, he afTembles a council at 
Worms, where the Pope was charged with many at«» 
trocious crimes, and degraded from his pontificate : 
At fame time an edid was ifTued for electing ano* 
thcr in his place. 

Gregory, incenfed with fuch unufual contempt, 
thunders out his anathemas againft the Emperor, 
depofes him from the imperial throne, pafTes a fen- 

tcncc 
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tcnce of excommunication upon him, and releafcs 
his fubjeds from tlicir oath of allcj^iancc. Here- 
upon war was declared by both panics, whicii 
fpread its flames far and wide, and for a long time 
dilturbed the tranquillity of Europe. 

The civil and ecclefialtica! powers divided into 
two formidable fadions, one of which favoured 
iIk prctenliona of tiie Pope, uhilil the other main' 
Uinedthe rights of the Emperor. 

The former, aided in a particular manner by the 
Sason flatcs, and IloJolphus Duke of Swabia, af- 
fembled ai Tribur in the year 1076, in order to 
concert a fchemc for the eleflion of a new Empe- 
ror, in cafe Henry did not fubmit to the authority 
of the Apoftolic See. The armies of both parties 
were in the field, and ready to conic to an engage- 
ment. Matters appeared to ftand in a fituation un- 
fiivourable for the Emperor ; and by the perfuafion 
of his friends, he was prevailed on to go in perfon 
and wait upon the Pontif. Tiie haughty Gregory 
treated him with all the infolcnce of contemprt. For 
three days together he had to (land at the entry of 
the Pontit's palace, with his feet bare, and his head 
uncovered, and with a garment of coarfe fackdoth. 
When admitted upon the fourth day, he with great 
difficulty obtained abfohition, but on no account 
would the lordly Pontif agree that he fiiould be re- 
ftorcd to the throne, but left that point to be de- 
cided by the Congrefs appointed to meet at Augf- 
burg. 

The pufillanimous behaviour of Henry provoked 
is friends, and abated their attachment to him, 
'hilft the other party became more refolute, and 
dvanced Rodolph Prince of Swabia to the dignity 
of Emperor. Henry fpurning at tlie Pope's pro- 
pofals, reaffumed fpirit, maintained the imperial 
Otic, and eserted lumfclf with ardour and aitivity 
again/t 
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againft his rival* Many bloody battles were fought 
with various fuccefs, viftory fometimes fhifting 
from one fide to the other ; and thefe convuUions 
continued for a long time after the deceafc of thofc 
who were the original caufes of them. 
• Pope Urban 11. though far inferior in other re- 
fpefts, improved on the plan of Gregory*s ambi« 
tion, and in the famous council of C/ermontj got a 
decree paffed, prohibiting the bifliops, abbots, and 
reft of the Clergy, to take any oath of allegiance to 
fecular Princes. Thus he abridged the rights of 
the civil power, enlarged the Papal jurifdiSion, 
drew that huge body of the facerdotal order into 
a more immediate dependence upon the Sec of 
Rome ; and this ftep added freih fuel to the flames 
of war. 

Amidft thefe violent contentions for worldly 
wealth and dominion, the knowledge and praftice 
of religion fell more and more into decay. Igno-» 
ranee, corruption and fuperftition prevailed among 
all ranks of men. Even the monaftic orders, not- 
withttanding their pretenfions to fuperior fanftity, 
were diffolved in fenfuality, and addifted to the 
grofleft enormities. The Roman Pontifs were 
more follicitous to extend their own jurifdiftion 
over them, than to promote reformation of man- 
ners. They therefore encouraged them to with- 
draw from fubjeftion to the bimops, and to place 
themfelves under the infpeftion of St Peter. This 
greatly contributed both to the increafe of Papal 
wealth and defpotifm. And with this view, mona- 
ftries were vaftly multiplied throughout Europe, 
upon the foundations of a perfefl: immunity from 
the jurifdiftion of bifliops, and alfo of temporal 
princes. 

The monks of Cluni rofe to a high pitch of 
power and influence. The Ciftertian order wa& 

founded 
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founded towards the conclufion of the eleventh 
century, and fpread with great rapidity through 
many provinces. The famous order of Carthufians 
was likewife inftituted in the year 1084. Thefe 
affefted the ftrideft aufterity of Uving, and their 
rules of difcipline were every way harfh and rigo- 
rous. Yet in procefs of time, and through the in- 
crcafe of riches, the feverity of their cuftoms and 
ufages was relaxed. 

The order of Canons, which was a kind of mid- 
dle rank between the monks and fecular Clergy, 
had been eftablifhed in the eighth century. But 
thefe were now become moft fingularly diflblute, 
and ran into fuch extremes of licentioufnefs, as to 
prove a public nuifance. To reftrain them within 
more decent bounds, they were fubjefted to new 
regulations, and obliged to conform to monafUc 
rules, particularly in refpeft of living and eating in 
common. 

Notwithftanding the general fpread of fupcrftl- 
tion, ignorance, and wickednefs, yet there were 
fome felefl: fouls, men of real penetration and pro- 
bity, who flood forth as witneffes of the truth. 
Thefe had difcernment and piety to perceive how 
remote the dbftrines now taught were from thofe 
of genuine Chriftianity. They deeply lamented 
the corruptions and abufes which had crept into 
the Church, the endlefs variety of vain rites and 
ceremonies which were obtruded, the fcandalous 
lives of thofe who called themfelves the minifters 
of Chrift, and the infatiable avarice and ambition 
of the whole facerdotal order. They endeavoured 
to check the growing evil, and to bring back mat- 
ters to the great original ftandard of the gofpeL 
But their moft vigorous cflForts were ineffectual to 
accomplifh a reformation. They were over-bome 
by a torrent of cuftom and authority, neither was 

their 
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Ihcir zeal always tempered with judgment, 
were i!ie minds of men properly prepared to re- 
ceiver the Jul) light and evidence of truth. 

Some learned authors appeared, who endeavour- 
ed by tlieir theological and moral productions to 
clear away the rubbiih ol the times. Anioiig thefc 
held a principal {Jace the famous Bercngcr, Arch- 
bilhop of Angers, who fo warmly oppofcd the doc- 
trine of Tranfubfl:antiation,and Anfeim, Archbiftitjp 
of Canterbury, who pofitfled eminent talents, and 
excelled both in divinity and philolbphy. Thcfc 
attempted, in a more mafterly manner, to conned 
faith with reafon, and religion with philofojihy ; but 
others foon grafted upon this, dry fcholailic divi- 
nity, and introduced a ckmdy nietaphyfical fyftcm, 
full of abltruie ideas, trivoious diilinSions, and lo- 
gical jargon, to the no finall detriment of real reli- 
gion and fubftantial liricnce. 

Wc have formerly had occafion to remark fhc 
frequent difputcs and competitions which fubfifted 
between the Greek and I.atin churches. Thefc 
chiefly arofe from the unbounded ambition of the 
Roman Pontifs on the one hand, and ttic pride and 
jealoufy of the Patriarchs ot Conrtantinople on the 
other. The former claimed an univcrfal fitprems- 
cy, to which the latter would by no means fubmitt 3 
but iidifted on a fpiritual independency, and aflcrf* | 
cd a jurifdiftion over the oriental biJhops ami I 
clergy. 

Thefe contentions were now revived in the year 
io?3, by Michael Cerularius the Grecian Patri- 
arch, an arrogant and afpiring man. Religious 
pretexts were not wanting in order to intJame the 
controverfy, and Cerularius opened it by publickly 
accufing the Latin church of various errors. He 
charged them with uhng unleavened bread in the 
celebration of niafs, with eating the blood of ani- 
mal creatures, and things llrangled, with allowing, J 
thciriT 
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their priefts to go beardlefs, and immerglnj^ but 
once in the adminiftration of baptifin. Such were 
the frivolous objefts of religious zeal and conten- 
tion, in thofe dark and fupeiftitious times, which 
were then confidered as matters of mighty mo- 
ment. 

Leo IX. highly incenfcd at the charge, thought 
proper to affemble a council at Rome, and folemn- 
ly excommunicated the Greek churches. 

Conftantine Monochamus, the Grecian Empe- 
ror was anxious to preferve the unity of the Church, 
and prevailed on the Roman Pontif to fend legates 
to his imperial city, in order, if polfible, to reftorc 
a good underftanding. But they behaved with 
the bigheft infolence, and uuable to perfuade Ceru- 
larius to a fubmiffion, they formally excommunica- 
ted him and all bis adherents in the church of 
St Sophia, and fixed a copy ot their amithema upon 
the Grand Altar, to render it more public and ig- 
nominious. The Greek Patriarch refcnted this 
TJolent flcp by a like meafurc, and in great indig- 
cation excommunicated the legates with ail their 
followers, and, by order of the Emperor, commit- 
ted to the flames the deed of the Roman deputies. 
The vehement proceedings on both fides, ferved to 
inflame contending parties, to familiarize the ideas 
of fcparation, and to produce an abfolute and lait- 
ing fciiifm in the Church. 

It is proper to obferve, that the form of religious 
worfliip, praclifed at Rome, was not univerfally ob- 
fePfcd. Different provinces were diftinguiflied by 
peculiar modes of public fervice. It was now jud- 
ged decent and expedient to reduce the whole La- 
tin Church to an entire uniformity in this rcfpefl. 
Several of the Roman Pontifs had laboured hard to 
accomplilh this projeft ; but the honour of finifiiing 
the fame, and giving it ftability, was refcrved for 
S Gregory 
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Gregory VU. Great, however, as was his fpirit 
of enterprize and authority, he yet found confider- 
ablc difficulties, and met with powerful opporition 
in the execution of his plan, The Spaniards, in 
particular, were ftrongly attached to the ancient 
Gothic Liturgy, and for a long time rcfufed with 
inflexible. obftinacy, to receive all the Rornifh cere- 
monies amongll them. The nobles of Caftile pitch- 
ed upon an extraordinary method for deciding 
the controverfy. They made choice of two cham- 
pions to fight in fingle combat, one for the Uonian 
and the other for tlie Gothic Liturgy. The hero 
for the latter proved victorious ; but it was further 
agreed on to have recourfe to the fiery trial. Acjii 
cordingly, both the Roman and Gothic Liturgio^j 
were call into the flames, when it feems, as thq 
ftory is told, the firfl was confumed, and the other 
miraculoufly preferved. This, in other cafes, would 
have been decifive ; but the Fontifs of Rome had 
influence to over-rule this blind determination by 
their fovereign authority, and obtained their point 
both in Arragon and Caflile in the year 1080. 

Such was the zeal of the Church of Rome for 
eflablifhing a general uniformity, that tliey even 
prefcribed it, as an univeifal rule, that Divine wor- 
ihlp fliould be celebrated folety in the Latin lan- 
guage. Wlien this was the inother-tongue, or 
well underflood, fuch an iiijunftion was not unna- 
tural. 

But when this was greatly changed, and ni 
languages were fubfl:ituted among the weilem r 
tions, upon the declenfion of the Roman emplr^ 
fuch an impofition was mofl nnchriflian and unrea- 
fonable. It was commanding men to worlhip 
their Maker in. an unknown tongue, contrary to 
the exprefs appointment of Scripture, and to the 
very 
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very nature of all religious homage. Abfurd 
however as fuch praQJce is, it was then enforced 
and is Hill continued by the church ot" Rome, by 
which ignorance and indevotion are unhappily 
foflercd, - And fuch is the force of fupcrftitious 
cuflom, or the power of bad example, or the 
blind rcfpeft for hoary antiquity, or the artful 
defigns of mifguidcd prieds, that the eaftern 
churches in many places praflife the fame thing in 
effcft. They will not allow their religion, cor- 
rupt as it is, to be profaned by their vernacular 
tongue, fo that the Chriftians in Egypt worfhip the 
iDeity, in the language of the ancient Copts, • the 
Ncftorians in the Syriac, and the Abylfmians in 
the old Ethiopic, although thefe languages arc be- 
tome obfolete long ago, and are unintelligible to 
Ihe vulgar. \ 

A new and mofl important fcenc opened in this 
tentury, in a grand expedition of the Chriftiana 
into Paleftine, in order to recover the holy land 
out of the hands of infidels. The bloody flag 
had indeed been hung out, about the conclufion 
of the tenth century. Pope Silvefter 11, then 
wrote a pathetic cpiIHe,in name of the church 
of Jerufalem, addrefled to the church univerfal 
throughout the world, in which he exhorted all 
Chriflian powers to unite in a noble confederacy, 
for fuccourlng their diftrefled brethren in Pale- 
ftinc, and for re-taking Jerufalem, and delivering 
It from the Mahometan yoke. The fcheme, hoW- 
ever, at that time proved abortive. But though 
the plan of a holy war was for a while poftponed, 
becaufe of the various troubles and commotions 
which 
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which agitated Europe, yet it was not entirely for- 
gotten. Now i[ was revived in a more effec- 
tual manner. Now it was recommended with all 
the warmth of emhufiafm, as an heroic and glori- 
r ous exploit worthy the Chridian name, to refcue 
f from the tyranny of the Saracens, and from Ma- 
hometan fuperilition, that fatrcd city and that holy 
land, which had been confccralcd by the birth, the 
life, the blood, and refurrection of a Saviour, and 
which had been for fo long a time the theatre of 
a vifible miraculous providence. The loud and 
frequent complaints of the Afiatic Chrillians on 
account of the oppreffions under which they 
groaned, and their repeated intrcaties for aflillance, 
touched the tender firings of compaflion. Mo- 
tives of fuperilition and fecurity were fuperadded : 
l''or, according to the tafte of the times and the 
notions of religion which then prevailed, it was 
accounted an eminent part of piety to undertake 
pilgrimages, and to pay refpe£l: to the fepulchres 
or Ihrines of departed faints. But moft of all waS 
it meritorious, to vifit the holy places of Pale/line, 
fo remarkably diflingullhed by God, and Chrift, 
by Prophets and ApoiHes. Yet this was extreme- 
ly hazardous, when the whole country was under 
the defpotic dominion of the implacable cnenuc*| 
of Chriftianity. 

Reafons of policy and ambition influenced tl 
Roman Pontifs to head and encourage fuch a fa- 
cred expedition. The European princes, when 
fairly embarked in it, were lefs at leifure to ob- 
flruft the progrefs of papal tyranny. In the ab- 
fence of many of them, the See of Rome could 
even with great facility promote its own defigns of 
power and fuperltition ; and additional wealth 
flowed into the Church by rich donations or lega- 
cies, from thofe who enMed themfelves as the fol- 
dicn 
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dters of Chrift in this religious caufe. It obtained 
the name of a Croifade or Cru/adSfZi it was for 
the crofa of Chrifl that they Fought, and as every 
one who ferved in it, wore upon his right ftioulder 
a confecrated crofs, cotnpofed of various colours. 
'ITiis was accounted a badge of diftinguiihcd dig- 
hity, and to which large immunities were annexed, 
particularly a total exemption from civil jurifdic- 
rion, upon paying a certain fum of money. • 

Gregory Vll. the moll intrepid and enterprizing 
Pontif that ever filled the Apoftolic chair, deter- 
mined to go in perfon, and head this religious ck- 
pcdition ; an army of fifty thoufand men was 
adually muflercd under his command, and ready 
to follow their facred leader. But the A'iolent 
contefts in which he was involved with the empe- 
ror Henry IV. and other cmbaraffing incidents at 
home, prevented him In tlie execution of his in- 
tended plan. Pcler the famous Hermit, a native 
of AmienSy greatly contributed by his cnthufiaflic 
zeal and indefatigable induflry, to rouze into ac- 
tion the powers of Europe. He had made a pro- 
grefs through Palelllne in the year 1093, ^""^ ^'^ 
with exquifitc anguifh obfcrved the dreadful dJf- 
IrcITes which Chriftians there fuffcred, under the 
tyranny of the barbarous Saraceni. Upon his re- 
turn, he earneftly Intreated the interpofition and 
aid both of the Roman and Grecian Pontife, 
though without effeiS at that time. No way dif- 
couragcd, he travelled through different kingdoms 
and countries, founding an alarm to war, and ur- 
ging all to take up arms againfl the infidel nations. 
To make the deeper impreffion upon the fuperftl- 
tiou! multitude, he fliewcd a letter whcrcfocvcr he 
went, which he faid was written in heaven, and 
from 
• Puffendorf't Introd. to the Hift. of Europe, vol. II. p. 9 j. 
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from thence dircfted to all real Chriftians, in order 
to animate theni iii this religious entcrprize. 

When matters were Jiroperly rlpened,'Urban IL 
conveened a very grand council at Placentia, A. Di 
1095, where in the wirmeft manner he exhorted 
all, and preffed an expedition into Palefline, This 
was the moft numerous of any council that had 
ever been affembled, and was therefore held in 
the open fields. There were prcfent in it twd 
hundred prelates, four thoufand more of the facer- 
dotal order, and no lefs than three hundred thdu- 
fand laymen. The majority of this illiiftrious 
affembly, did not however approve of the arduous 
projcdi. 

Another council wias foon after this called at 
Clermont, where the Roman Pontif appeared in 
perfon. He made a florid pathetic fpeech, in which 
he recdilunendcd the holy caufe in the ftrongefi: 
manner, and with defired fuccefs, fo that vaft num« 
bers forthwith offered themfelves as volunteers irt 
this religious war. 

Hereupon, an immenfe army wis gathered to- 
gether, compofed of all ranks and orders of men. 
Thefe made up a motely multitude, raw and uridifci- 
plined, who were aduated by diflferent motives, 
fome from fuperftition, others from the profpefl: of 
fpoil and plunder j and many from ^ lodfe and ram- 
bling* turn. Grand preparations were, however, 
made for this unufual warlike enterprize. At laft, in 
the year 1096, a moft numerous army of eight hun- 
dred thoufand men, the greateft ever heard of in 
modern times, fet fo^;Ward for Conftantinople, in 
feveral diftinft bodies, and under the command of 
different Generals. From thence they propofed 
to purfue their march into Afia, and they expefted 
to receive re-inforcement and fupplies from Alexis 
Commenius the Grecian Emperor. 

One 
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One grand divifion was condiifted by Peter tUb 
hermit, who fti!! rem'ined the habit of an auflere 
monk. Some of the moll fagacious commanders 
judged this a prudent mcafure, by which they got 
rid of an irregular unmanageable mob, not eafy to 
be reduced to miUtary dilcipline, and who might 
;reatly enibarrafs them in their wavhke operations. 
Jeter direGed his courfe through Hungary and 
brace, where the troops pnder his command 
stnmitied fuch cruelties and outrages, as pro- 
voked tlie inhabitants to rife in arms, and cut off 
a great number of them. 

Thofe divifiona which were led on by more ex- 
pert and iliultrious commanders, behaved witli 
greater decency, and, with lefa diminution of num- 
pcrs and reputation, arrived at Conftantlnople. 

Godfrey of Boulogne, Duke of Lorrain, a raofl 
magnanimous hero, and his brother Baldwin, com- 
manded a body of eighty thoufand men, confifting 
both of horfe and foot, a fcleft and intrepid band, 
and who marched through Germany and Hun- 
gary. Raimond, Earl of Tholoufe, conduced a 
Separate corps througli the Sclavonian territories. 

Kobert Duke of Normandy, Robert Earl of 
Flanders, and Hugo, brother to Philip I. king of 
France, embarked their refpedivc forces at difte- 
rcnt ports, and tranlportcd them to Dyrrachium. 
Boemond, Duke of Apulia and Calabria, foon fol- 
lowed, bringing with him a numerous and chofen 
body of courageous Normans. 

This va!l and formidable army was eftcemcd 
equal to the moll arduous undertaking, their pro- 
grefs was marked wiiJi terror and defolacion, and 
Its approach made even the Grecian Emperor to 
tremble. Various contefls and jealoufies arofe be- 
tween him and the illuftrious leaders of the Cru- 
fade. 
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fade. But thcfc were foon difpcrfcd by their de- 
parture, and the Emperor, with Angular joy, be- 
held thefc mighty legions pafs through the ftraits 
of GaUipoUsy and proceed towards Bythinia. 

Upon tlieir arrival there, they laid fiege to Nice, 
the capital city, of which they made themfelves 
mailers in the year 1097. From thence they car- 
ried their viftorious arms Into Syria, and reduced 
Antioch, which, with its rich and extenfive terri- 
tory, was afligncd to Boemond Duke of Apulia. 
Edcfla was next fubdued, which Baldwin, brother 
of Godfrey of Lorrain, took poiTcflion of. After 
fome defeats and fome viclories in the field, the 
fiege of Jenifalem was undertaken, which conti- 
nued for five weeks. At Ia!l the happy conqueft 
of this famous city was accompiflied by the Chri. 
ftian army, in the year 1099, • M'hich crown) 
their fanguine hopes. 

All who were not Clirirtians were put to the 
fword. Above fcvcnty thoufand mufielmen were 
maflacred. The Jews were cotlefted into one 
place, and burnt together. An immenfe fpoil of 
ineftimable value was found in the Mahometan 
mofques. Godfrey of Boulogne was faluted king 
of Jerufalem by umverfal confent. But when a 
crown refplendent with gold and gems was brought 
bim, he declined it with a grave and fcrious mo- 
deily, and faid, That he could not bear the thought 
of wearing a crown of gold in that city, where the 
Kings of kings had been crowned with thorns. 

However, he governed Jerufalem with fingular 
wifdom and fortitude, fupportcd his new dignity 
with figna! honour and moderation, and reierved 
a fmall but gallant army for his fccurity, whilft he 
permitted the remaining troops to return home, 
lie did not long enjoy his fplcndld acquifition».l 
About a year after the taking of Jerufalem, thit'1 

• It was taken by Storm on the 1 Jth of July. 
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heroic Prince, diftinguifhed by many Iliining" ta- 
lents and virtues, wal taken ill and died, leaving 
his dominions to his brother Baldwin, who affunicd 
the title of King. 

Nine kings reigned in a regular fucceffion, and 
the kingdom rublllted eighty-eight years, till A. D. 
1187, when the muffetmen regained their former 
dominion. But after the fpirit of crufading had, 
like an epidemic madncfs, feized the European 
pritvces, it was a long time before it could be to- 
tally cxtinguiihed. Frefli expeditions to Palcftine 
were fet on loot from time to time j repeated ef- 
forts were made by the Chriftians j they ftiU had 
a nominal king of Jerufalem j Richard I. king of 
England enjoyed this empty title, and in a parti- 
cubir manner dillinguiflied himfelf in a Crufade to 
the Holy Land, in conjundion with the French 
King. 

However, before the end of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, about the year 1298, all Chriflian princes 
were entirely extirpated out of the Holy Land. 

During thefe 200 years, it is alrnou incredible 
the vad number of Chriftians who perilhed by 
fword, famine, peftilence and other calamities, in 
the profccution of this religious warfare. Accord- 
ing to the account of fome hhlorians, it is com- 
putcd, that above two millions of people were 
dcftroyed in thefe romantic, fuperftidous expedi- 
tions '. 

Much has been faid by different authors, for 

and againft the tawfulnefs of thefe Crufades, which 

we (hall neither difcufs nor rchearfe ; but it may 

be affirmed with fafcty, that, all circumftanccs 

Y confidered, 

• For the article of Crufades, and for mafteily obferva- 

■tiona mi that fubjeift, I beg leave to refer the Reader to l)r 

f.ftobcrtfon's learned and elegant Hiftoi-j- of Cluvlt-i V. \o\. i. 

1 p. 12, SjS. 
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'confi'dcrtd, they were really detrimental to the' 
caufe of true religion, and to' the civil interefls of 
Europe. 

A rtate of war in general is unfavourable for 
morals, and often proves a temptation to licenti- 
oufnefs. The fober and facred voice of piety and 
virtue, is too little regarded amidit the hurries of 
a camp, the clangor of arms, the confullons and 
cruehies of war. Thefe increafe in proportion to 
the numbers of foldiery employed, and to the ex- 
tent of military operations. Both thefe were re- 
markably multiplied in this religious war. The 
multitude of perfons engaged in it was prodigious. 
They were a confluence ot all ranks and denomi- 
nations of people from mofl of the weftern king- 
doms and countries : It was Europe rifmg in arms 
againft Alia ; Chriftians againft Mahometans ; and 
the fcenes of adion were both diftant and exten- 
five, at fame time that the bloody conteft was of 
very long duration. 

Whilit it continued, it ferved to chcrilh the 
growth of fuperilition, from whence indeed it ori- 
ginally flowed. This had a fuccefsful fpread under 
the uncontrouled direction of the Roman Pontits, 
who aiTumed a lead in all thefe facred exploits. 
At fame time thefe greatly augmented the Papal 
power and tyranny, at the expcnce of thofe who 
became dupes and tools in the hazardous enter- 
prize. Tlie dangers and uncertainties of it were 
lb apparent, that thofe who affumed the crofs, ge- 
nerally made their teftaments before they fet out, 
and often left large eftates to the Church. Tim ' 
further enriched to a greater degree than cver,- 
the eccleiiaftical orders, who ought to have beovl 
inilructors and examples of religion to "others, be- 
came more and more diflblute. When the i)igni- 
tarics of the Church, when whole companies of 
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Biftiops and Abbots, alTunied tbc military g»rb*and ' 
rdinquiibcil their facerdotal charges, tlie inferior 
I clergy, freed from all refft-aint, ran into every fpc- 
cics of enormity, and religion was banilhed and 
dilhonoured. The Latins., when they returned 
home from thefe Afiatic campaigns, imported into 
Europe an immenfe quantity of pious or pretended 
relics, and a new fiftitious croud of faints and 
tutelary patrons, a veneration for which propor- 
tionably abated the fenfe of real and rational piety. 
The Crufades were likewiie prejudicial to the 
civil imerells of Europe. 

Tlie power and authority of the natural fovc- 

reigns were much diminifhcd, by their abfencc 

from their native dominions. Thefe became an 

eafy prey to intriguing and ambitious neighbours. 

The Roman Pontits, in particular, availed them- 

fclves of this advantageous circumJlance, as was 

already hinted j nor could the policy or fecurity of 

the European provinces be properiy promoted, 

when a taife for emigration and conquell was en- 

. couraged, and when their princes were removed 

t at avaft diftance, and engaged in fighting in ano- 

(thcr quarter of the globe. Befides, their king- 

! doms were greatly depopulated by the frequent 

levies and niii^erous armies raifed for Paleftme. 

Incredible funis of money were tranfmitted to Afia 

for fupportinp the war ; and many opulent, refpec- 

table famiiics became extinct, or were involved in 

tbc decpeft dillrefs. 

So prev'alent and paffionate was the turn for 
crufading, that multitudes, in order to raife mone^ 
to equip them for it, did rack their tenants and vaffnU 
to an exceflive degree, who thereby were often 
obliged to accompany their oppreflbrs from abfo- 
lutc poverty. Robert, Duke of Normandy, mort- 
gaged his duchy to his brother William the Con. 
* queror. 
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queror, then King of England, that he might be 
enabled to defray the expences of his facred expe-> 
dition, Odo, Vifcount or Bourges, fold , his terri- 
tory to the French King. Many of the moft illuf^ 
trious families imitated the example, and fold or 
mortgaged their lands for the fame purpofe *. 

Thus a very great number of ancient eftates 
which belonged to the European nobility, were 
transferred to Kings and Princes, fometimes to 
Priefts and Monks, and even to perfons of obfcure 
ftation, who were able to advance ready cafli. 
This produced .a ftrange and fudden tranfition of 
property, occafioned general diforder and confu- 
fion, and frequently terminated in confequencea 
full of difcord and calamity. 

The conteft that had formerly fubfifted con- 
cerning Inveftitures, ftill continued in the twelfth 
century, and was produftive of frcfli difturbahces 
both in Church and State. 

The right of elefting Bifhops and Abbots origi- 
nally belonged to the Clergy. But when the Eu- 
ropean Princes advanced the facerdotal order to 
civil dignity and jurifdidtion, when with royal mu- 
nificence thqy made grants to them of extenfivc 
territories, and of ftrong caftles, th«fe were coilfi- 
dered as fiefs affigned, for which the poffeffors 
were obliged to do homage, and to fwear allegi- 
ance to the fovereign who conferred them. Ac- 
cordingly, they ufed to repair to court, and to re- 
ceive a transfer or inveftiture of fuch property and 
privilege as Laymen did, by a certain fymbol of a 
wand or fcepter, to which were added a ring and 
paftoral ftaff, qr crofier. 

Not 

* Jo. Geo. Cramei', de juribus ct prerogativis nobilitatia 
torn. I. Pf 81^ 83i 
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Not contented with this, the Emperors and 
Kings thought proper to afiunie to themfelves the 
cxclufive power of promoting to bithoprics and 
abbeys fuch as tJiey pleafed, and at lail of felling 
the dignities of the Church to the higheft bidder. 

The Clergy, and particularly the Koman Pontifs, 
confidered this cullont, not only as a religious pro- 
fanation, but as a manitell invafion of their pecu- 
liar privilege. In order, therefore, to prevent or 
elude the lame, the" devifcd this flratagcm, which 
indeed for fome tiiue proved eiFefiual. Whenever 
a Bilhop or Abbot died, they imrnediately fupplied 
the vacancy by one of their own nomination, whom 
thev confccrated and inftalled without delay. The 
facrcd folemnity of a confecration fixed the matter 
beyond all revocation. Hereupon the Emperors 
and Princes ordered, that, upon the deccafe of Bi- 
fhops, their ring and crofier fhould be forthwith 
tranfinitted to the Sovereign, within whofe domi- 
nion the diocefe lay. This mandate the civil ma- 
giftrate carefully executed ; and the Prince, poflef- 
led of the badges and enfigns of Epifcopal dignity, 
conferred them upon his own favourites. Thus 
the Clergy, in their turn, found themfelves obliged 
to confirm fuch clcttion, which could not with any 
propriety be evaded. But the Roman Pontifs were 
too haughty and jealous to fubmit to fuch ufurpa- 
tion. They looked upon this as a toial deviation 
from the original prafticc and privilege of the 
Church, as an encroachment upon ecclcfiailical ju- 
rifdidion, and as a flagrant inftance of Erajiian 
prefumption, by interfering with the proper duties 
and rights of the facerdotal funflion. The ring 
and crofier were the venerable cnfigns of fpiritual 
power and dignity, which were polluted, as they 
thought, by pafling through the handu of unconfe- 
crated Laymen. It was therefore infdted on by 

the 
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the Clergy, that thofe emblems of paftoral authority 
fhould be always depofited with them, who had 
the fole right of conferring and exercifing it. 

Pafcal II. an arrogant Pontif, fomented the dif- 
putes concerning inveftitures, afferablcd a council at 
Rome J. D. i 102, and tSierc renewed all the de- 
crees and anathemas formerly thundered out aga'mft 
Henry IV. Not fatisfied with this, he infligatcd 
his own fon to rebel ag^nfl: him, who forced his 
father, in a moft unnatural manner, to abdicate the 
empire, and who thereupon I'eized on the govern- 
ment by the name of Henry V. But this rcTolu- 
tion by no means anlwered the intriguing views of 
the ambitious Pope. The new Emperor would not 
be perfuaded to diveft himfelf of the right of in- 
veftiture. This difappointment exafperated Pafcal 
to a high degree, and engaged him in harfh and 
refentful meafures againfl; Henry. The Emperor 
' refolved, if poflible, to put a period to a conteft 
which had fo long fubfiiied, marched with a for- 
midable army into Italy A. D. 11 10, and advanced 
towards Rome. 

The Pontif was no wife prepared to make head 
againll him, and therefore propofed to him condi- 
tions of peace. Thefe were, that the Bifliops and 
Abbots on the one hand, (hould rcfign to the Em- 
peror all thofe rights and privileges which properly 
belonged to royalty, fuch as holding allodial lands, 
and independent jurifdiftion in civil matters, levy- 
ing or coining of money ; whilft he, on the other 
hand, was to denude himfelf of the privilege of in- 
verting with the ring and crofier. 

Thefe articles were readily agreed to by Henry; 
but the Italian and German Prelates were highly 
incenfed, and a dreadful tumult thereupon enfucd. 
The Emperor did then, without any ceremony, 
confine the Pontif a prifoner in the caitle of Viterba, -\£ 
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1 this unfortunate fituation, he was prevailed on 
to agree that the Emperor Ihould confer the cti- 
figns of the Epifcopal office. 

This treaty of peace was of a tranfitory nature, 
and was produftive of very violent contention, 
and of more bioody wars. A general outcry was 
r^ifcd againft the Pontif as a traitor againft the 
Church, and as one who had proftituted the dignity 
of his facred charafter, betrayed his trufl, and dif- 
graccd religion. 

Pafcal, alhamed of the part he had aOed, affem- 
bled a council in the church of Lateran, where, 

Kith great humility, he confeflcd his error, and- 
ft the articles of the late convention to their de- 
rmination, who thereupon thought proper to con- 
;mn and annul them. The Emperor himfelf was 
excommunicated in fcveral councils, which met 
both in France and Germany ; and to compleat 
his misfortunes, feveral German Princes revolted 
from him, and took up arms in defence of the 
Church. Henry, however, raifcd a numerous army, 
and marched againft Rome, whilft Pafcal endea- 
voured to form alliances, to engage fuccours, and 
to prepare for a bloody war. 

At this important crifis the Pontif died. 
But his fucceflbrs, particularly Callixrus 11. car- 
ried on the fame fcheme of oppofition, and warmly 
efpoufed the interefts of the Church, for which he 
not only argued but fought. At lail he difcovcred 
pacific difpofitions, and was willing to make fome 
l^jonceflions, in order to reftore public tranquillity. 
^H^ Accordingly, a peace was concluded at a general 
^net held at Worms, A. D. 1122, where it was 
P^^reed, that for the future Bifhops and Abbots 
' ftould be elefted by thofe who were imitled, but 
in prcfencc of the Emperor or his Deputy j that 
"mfc who are defied Ihall take an oath of allegi- 
ance 
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ance to the Emperor ; and that he Ihould no longer 
confer the RegaHa by the ring and crofier, which 
properly appertain to the Church, but only by the 
Jcepter, as an enfign of civil authority and jurifdic- 
tion. 
J?' Thus ended the violent contefl: about the right 
^ of invcftitures, that had continued for about 56 
years, which had fo much cmbroiicd tlic tiations 
and defolatcd the countries of Europe. The treaty 
of peace was puMiflied in the Emperor's camp, the 
excommunication that Hood againft him was takea 
off, and the Pontif aflembled wliat is called the firft 
or general Lateraii council, which approved all that 
had been tranfaSed. It was held at Rome in 
March 1 123, and confifted of 300 Prelates accord- 
ing to Sugarr, but of 426 according to the Abbot 
of Ur/perge. This numerous affembiy did Ukewife 
cnaft and publiih a great many canons or ecclcfi- 
affical laws relative to other matters, particularly 
againft Simony, againft the marriage of the Clergy, 
diifolving all nuptial connexions amongft them ; 
alfo with refped to the revenues of the Church, 
and granting a plenary remiffion of fins to all who 
fhould enlift themfelves for the Crufadc. 

In the year 1 130, a violent divifion arofe in the 
college of Cardinals concerning the elettion of a 
Pope, which was like to have produced a fchifm in 
the Church of Rome. This was carried to fuch a 
height, that two were aftually raifed at one time to 
the Pontificate, namely, Honorlus 11- and Inno' 
cent II. The firft dying A. D. 1 138, left the other 
in the entire pofleflioii of the Papal chair. His fuc- 
ceiTors were involved in various dangers and 
troubles. Eugenius 111. found Himfelf in fo peri- 
lous a fituation, that he was often obliged to fly 
from Rome, and for a confiderable time he refided 

in France. Under him, about the year 1150, 
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Rome was in great agitation. There was then a 
fcheme formed by a powerful party there, to re- 
duct within a narrow compafs the Papal power, 
jurifdiclion and opulence, to rellrift the Church to 
fuch tithes and emoluments as the Primitive Pa- 
ftors enjoyed, and to confine its government to fpi- 
ritual matters '*. It was farther projeclied, to re- 
ftorc the Roman Senate to its ancient honours and 
privileges, its prilline fpiendor and glory, and to 
emancipate the city of Home in particular, from all 
civil fubjeftion to the AportoHc chair. 

Had this grand plan been executed, and had 
Ibme Ikilful hands been employed to fupport it for 
a few years, it rauft have been followed with a ge- 
neral rtvolution, which would very much have al- 
tered the face of affairs in Europe, and would pro- 
bably have anticipated the reformation in religion. 

Frederic L furnamed Barbaroffa, appears Co have 
been determined to maintain the dignity of the 
Empire, and to clip the wings of Papal ambition, 
^rian IV. no way difmaycd, was extremely a£live 
and vigorous in concerting meafures for his own 
tlefence. JJay, fuch was his arrogance, that at the 
coronation of the Emperor at Rome, A. X). 1 155, 
he defired F'rederic to officiate as his equerry, and 
to hold the ftirrup whilft the lordly Pontif mounted 
on horfeback. Such an imperious propofal was , 
treated with juft difdain, and other incidents of a 
more interefting and public nature, begot mutual 
animofity and mifundcrftanding. The Emperor 
palTed a law with a view to check the growing opu- 
lence of the Clergy, prohibiting the traiislcr of 
fiefs to the Church, without the knowledge and 
approbation of the fovereign or fuperior, wliillt !ic 
employed his arms in fubjeding to his dominion 
Z ibrr.e- 

' Dr Molheim's Eeclcf. Hift. vol. IL p. 394. 
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fome fmall principalities and petty Republic^ 
Italy. 

An open war was dreaded as what would follow 
from I'uch vigorou,? prdceedings, but the (torm was 
difpcrfed by the death of Adrian. 

In mean time, Frederic obtained in the council 
of Clarendon, which was affembled A. D. 1164, 
dccilions of materia! confequcnce, defining in more 
explicit terms the jurifdiftion of the Sovereign over 
the facerdotal order, and limiting their ecclefiafti- 
cal authority within a narrow compafs. Becket, 
Archbifhop of Canterbury, would not conform to 
thefe conititutions, which, in his opinion, were pre- 
judicial to the Church, and derogatory from the 
majefty of the Uonian Pontifs. This obltinacy 
drew upon him the difpleafure of his king, Henry U. 
of England, fo that he was obliged to retire into 
France. By the friendly mediation of Pope Alex- 
ander III. and the French Monarch, the primate 
was reflored to his country and dignity. Still, 
however, he pcrfifted in meafures contradiftory to 
the court, and created much diliurbancc, which at 
lad proved fatal to him. For foon-afrv wards, he 
was afTaflinated by four perfons before the altar of 
his own cathedral, whilft engaged at Vcfpers. 
Some fufpeft the King as acceflary in fome degree 
to this murder, .^nd fo it was, that the Roman 
Pontif fubje£ied him to fevere penance, but cano- 
nized his zealous Prelate, inrolling him among the 
faintly order in the year 1 173. 

Alexander III. was very intent on promoting the 
Papal power, and counteracting any defigns form- 
ed for its abridgement. Accordingly he convecned 
the third council of the Lateran, A.D. 11 79, where 
he got feveral decrees paffed that were favourable 
to his ambitious views. Among others, it was en- 
acted, that for the future, the Popes of Rome fhould 
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: ele^cd by the college of Cardinals alone, two- 
thirds ot whofe votes Ihoul * be always dcciiive. 
And this law llili remains ir Ibrce, by which the 
Roman nobility, clergy, and people, are foicinnly 
excluded. 

A fpiritual war, ecclcfiaftical profecution and ex- 
communication, were declared againft Heretics, 
whole numbers now increafed, and who occafioned 
many diflentions and tumults by their zeal in pro- 
^gating dieir opinions. The right of canoniAtion. 
was taken from the Councils and Bifliops, and veil- 
ed as a high and important matter m the hands of 
the Roman Pontif alone. 

Not fatisficd with all this, Alexander actually 
excrclfed the prerogative which had been claimed 
by the Pontifs from the time of Gregory VII. of 
erefting new kingdoms j and accordingly he con- 
ferred the title and dignity of King, with all the 
enfigns and emblems of royalty, upon Alphonfo I. 
Duke of Portugal, who, as an obedient fon of the 
Church, had fome time before made his province ' 
tributary to the See of Rome. 

Various %ttempts were made during the courfe 
of this century, to propagate the light of the gof- 
■pel, efpecially among the northern provinces of Eu- 
rope, many of which lay yet involved in Pagan 
darknefs. 

Boleflaas^ Duke of Poland, having fubducd the 
Pomeraniansy made offers of peace to them, on con- 
dirion of their embracing Chriflianity. This was 
agreed to ; and Otho, Bilhop of Bamberg, a man 
of remarkable fanflity and zeal, refided for fomc 
time amongft them, in order to inftruft them ui 
the principles of the gofpel, 

Waldemur I. King of Denmark, fought many fa- 
mous battles againit the heathen nations, particu- 
iarly the Sclavonians, Venedi and Vfindals. Wher- 
^ ever 
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ever he obtained the viftory, he pulled down 
Pagan temples and images, deftroyed their facred 
groves, and crefted the Chrillian worfhip in their 
place. The ifland of Rugen, near Pomerania, was 
likewife conquered by this llluftrious Prince in the 
year 1168, and by his means prevailed on to rci 
ceive thegofpel. 

The Finlanders were not only defeated in 
bloody battles by Eric IX. King of Sweden, 
broi%ht under his dominion, but were obligi 
become Chriftians. 

The Roman Pontif, Urban III. declared a holy 
war againfl: the Livonians, a fierce and favage 
people. He fent feveral Bifhops at once to fubdue 
and convert them. And thefe holy fathers there- 
upon affumed a military charafter, marched into 
Livonia at the head of powerful armies, and preach- 
ed the gofpel fword in hand. They dragooned the 
inhabitants into a profeilion of Chriftianity ; freih 
troops were detached from Germany to fecond the 
eftbrts of the booted Apoftles, who committed the 
grcatcfl: cruelties ; and the miferable people worn 
out by continued calamity, were compelled to re- 
nounce their falfe deities, whilft the images of 
faints and martyrs were fubflituted in their room : 
And as if they had been to pay for the bleflings of 
the gofpel, the Bi(hops and Commanders Teized on 
their lands and territories, and divided the fpoil. 

Henry, Duke of Saxony, furnamed the Lion, 
endeavoured to convert the Sdavonians, who inha- 
bited the coaft of the Baltic fea. But he purfued 
mild and honourable mcafures, much more beco- 
ming a man and a Chriftiau, and which ferve to 
immortalize his name to pofterity. Among other 
rational and prudent fchemcs for promoting his 
pious defign, he crefted and endowed three biftop- 
rics which t'..jfe barbarians had deftroyed, and 
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fent grave and learned dodors to inftruii the 
people. 

Vicelimcf, Bifliop of Oldenbourg, refided amongft 
them for 30 years, who, by the piety of his ex- 
ample, and the alfidu'ity ot his care and dUigence, 
gained mightily even upon that rough and intrac- 
table nation. 

Confidering the genuine excellence and fublimi- 
of the gofpel, one cannot but lament the methods 
'^ which it was fomctimcs promoted in thefe later 
ages, fo contrary both to the nature of man, and 
the genius of rehgion. Befides, the Romifh mif- 
fionaiies gave an impcrfeO: and unamiable view of 
ChriJlianity, and intermixed with it many inven- 
tions of their own, whilft at fame time they were 
too indulgent to the rites and ceremonies of Pagan 
fuperlHtion. And many of thefe heralds, and pro- 
pagators of the faith, fecm to have been more ac- 
tuated by perfonal ambition, or a zeal for the gran- 
deur and authority of the Roman Pontifs, than by 
principles of real religion and benevolence. No 
wonder then if the converfions they effected, were 
extremely defective at firft, and if powerful preju- 
dices remained in the breafts of many who became 
nominal Chriflians. 

The caufe of Chriftianity gained confiderable 
ground in Afiatic Tartary, by a remarkable revolu- 
tionthat happened there. This was brought about 
by John a Prefbyter, called Vreflcr John. He was 
a Nejiorian prieft, a man of vail ambition, formed 
for enterprize, and diftinguiflied by eminent ta- 
lents. Upon the death of Kenchan, who reigned 
in the eaflern part of Afia, the famous Prefter John 
invaded his kingdom with furprifmg magnanimity, 
and proved fuccefsful. From a humble priefl:, he 
afcended to a kingly throne ; and for a long time 
fwayed a fcepter over an opulent and powerful 
nation. 
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nation, who fubmitted to bis vidorious arms. He 
enlightened his dominions with the knowledge of 
the gofpel, and left tliem to his fon and fucceflbr 
David. But he was deprived of theni towards the 
conclufion of this century, by Genghiz-Kan Empe- 
ror of the Tartars, a renowned and fuccefsful war- 
ior. 
The new kingdom of Palelline, erefled by the 
I European Chriilians in the preceding century, con- 
1 ^ued in a flourifliing fituation for a coiifiderablc 
i time. But when the Mahometans obfcrved, that 
' Tcry great numbers of their formidable conque- 
; rors returned home to their own countries, when 
' they confidered the divifions and animofities that 
I reigned among the Chriflian Chiefs that remained^ 
they refumed their courage, and endeavoured to 
L recover what they had formerly loft. The Chri- 
I Itians exerted themfelves with extraordinary vigi- 
lance and valour, and fuftained the ihock for many 
years. But when the city of Edcfla fell a facrihce, 
when Antioch was expofed to the fame fate, and 
vhcn their affairs in general began to decline, their 
fpirits drooped, and they then caft a wiflifui eye to 
their brethren in Europe, and in the moft eamell 
manner implored afiiftance from thence. This 
however was not at.fird very readily granted. But 
Bernard, the famous Abbot of C/airva/, a perfon 
of ardent zeal and eminent influence, ftood 
their firm and rcfolute friend, warmly efpoufed 
their caufe, and preached up the Crufade both in 
France and Germany with furprizing fuccels. 

A grand Parliament was alfcmbled at Vezelai, 
A. D. 1146, where were prefeni Lewis VII. King 
of France, his Queen, and a vafl: number of the 
nobility. There Bernard difplayed all the force 
and charms of his eloquence ; there he extolled 
and enforced the Crufade with fuch a torrent of 
perfuafion. 
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perfuafion, and with fuch confidence of fuccefs, 
that the King, Queen, and all the nobles immedi- 
ately affumed the enfign of the Crofs, and prepa- 
red for a holy campaign. 

Conrad 111. Emperor of Germany, was likewife 
prevailed on to imitate the example of the French 
King. Thefe two monarchs, at the head of their 
rcff>eftive armies marched for Paleftine, though by 
a different rout. After meeting with a tnultitude 
of difafters and loffes, they arrived at Jerufalem in 
the year 1 148, but did not obtain thofe advantages 
that were expcQed, which made them return to 
Europe the year following. 

Saladin, Suhan of Egypt and Syria, waged war 
againft the Chriftians of Paleftine, and in a bloody 
battle fought near Tiberias A.D. 1187, took Guy 
of Lufignan, King of Jerufalem, prifoner, and made 
himfelf mafter of the holy city. The carnage, 
cruelty, and defolations, that attended this cam- 
paign, were ready to crufh and difpirit the Chrifti- 
ans. But they again follicited frefh fuccours from 
Europe, and thereupon a third Crufade was fet on 
foot, which proved more fuccefsful. 

Frederic 1. Emperor of Germany, fet himfelf at 
the head of this grand expedition A. D. 1189. He 
marched with a numerous army into the Leffcr 
Afia, defeated the Sultan of Iconiura, and after- 
wards penetrated into Syria. High expeQations 
were raifed from his military prowefs and fuccefs, 
when he unfortunately perilhed in pafEng the river 
Saleph near Seleucia. 

Philip Auguftus the French monarch, and the 
lion-hearted Richard, King of England, whom we 
formerly mentioned, fet out for the Holy Land at 
the head of their refpeQive troops A.D. 11 90. 
They arrived there the following year, and obtain- 
ed feveral victories over the Infidels. The French 
King foon returned home, leaving a great part of 

his 
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his army behind liim. But Richard puflied 1, 
war with vigour, gave fignal proofs of Ticroic in 
trepidity, made himfelf raafter of Csslarea, 
gained feveral viftorics over Saladin. At laft he 
concluded with him a truce for feveral years, and 
returned home with his viftorious army A. D. 

'i he Crufades gave rife to three grand military 
orders, whofe office it was to protcd the Pilgrims 
travelling to and from Paleftine, to affift the poor 
and lick among them, to clear the public roads of 
robbers, and to make continual war upon Mufful- 
men. ITie firil order was that of the Knights of 
St John of Jerufalem, and who were fometimes 
called Hofpitallers, from a famous hofpital in that 
city dedicated to John the Baptift. There the di- 
ftreffed Pilgrims were relieved and taken care of 
by the charitable Knights, who, in proccfs of time, 
became immenfely rich from the liberality of Chri- 
flian Princes, and from large donations made them 
by wealthy Pilgrims. They rofe to fuch a pitch of 
power and opulence, that Raymond du Puy, the Go- 
vernor of this illuftrious order and hofpital, offered 
to the King of Jerufalem to make war upon the 
Mahometans at their own cxpcnce, which propofal 
was accepted of, and the Roman Pontif gave lanc- 
tion to the enterprize. 

When the Chriilian powers were at laft driven 
from Paleftine, thefe famous Knights retired into 
Cyprus. Afterwards they made thcmfclves ma- 
ilers of Rhodes, but upon their expullion from 
thence by the Turks, they obtained from the Em- 
peror Charles V. a folemn grant of the ifland of 
Malta, where the Grand Knight refides to i" 
day. < 

The Knights Templars confiitute another or^ 
whofc proper profeffion was that of arms alqf 
Baldi 
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Baldwin II, gave them a very noble palace near 
the Temple of Jerufalem^ from whence they were 
called Templars, and from whom, as well as liiany 
others, they derived great wealth and authority. 
They performed many great exploits, and acquired 
high renown in war. But their profperity and 
s^uence proved their ruin. They ran into all 
manner of licentioufnefs, and ftained their charac- 
ter, as alfo the luftre of the Chriftian name to fuch 
a degree, that their order was totally fuppreffed by 
the Pope and council in the fourteenth century. 

The third order was diftinguiflied by the title of 
Teutonic Knights of St Mary of Jerufalem. It 
was inftituted about the year 1 190, for the fupport 
of the Chriftian caufe, the defence of the Holy 
Land, and to aid and refrefli pious pilgrims, fo that 
both war and charity were the objeds of this fra- 
ternity. None were admitted into it but Germans^ 
and thefe too of illuftrious extradion. For a long 
while they affefted great aufterity and oeconomy, 
as if folely foUicitous about the welfare of others, 
whilft unconcerned about their own. In procefs 
of timej the Teutonic Knights increafed vaftly in 
number, power, and wealth. They then degene- 
rated into a more luxurious courfe, became ambi- 
tious of conqueft, and when they relinquifhed 
Paleftine, acquired by the valour of their arms, 
large poffeflions in Vruffia^ Courland^ and Livonia^ 
But foon after the Reformation, they were deprived 
of a confiderable part of thefe, though a great 
many Teutonic cfojfes ftill remain in Germany, and 
inherit very large eftates *. 

■ Although many calamities and revolutions dlf- 
trafted the Grecian empire, and though the wef- 
tem was deeply embroiled in wars and contcfts, 
yet confiderable attention was paid in this century 

A a to 
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to the cultivation of letters. Learning and philo- 
Ibphy found a fanftuary both among the Greeks 
and Latins, owing to the liberality of Emperors 
and to the tafte and refinement of fome of the ' 
Grecian and Roman Pontifs, particularly, Michael 
Anchialus, Patriarch of Conftantinople, and Alex- 
ander lU. Hence it was, that fchools and acade- 
mies were eftablifheid. in many of the principal 
cities of Europe, which in the fucceeding age were 
erefted into unrverfities. Thefe were afterwards 
ftill more richly endowed, whilft they improved 
upon the former plans of education, and in all the 
various branches of fcience. 

A very unexpeded event reftorcd. the know- 
ledge and reputation of the ancient Roman law, 
w^Jiich had gone into negleft and dcfuetude for 
ages paft. The original manufcript of the famous 
Pandcfl: of Juftinian, was fortunately found in the 
ruins of Amalphi, when that city was taken by 
Lotharius II, A. D. 1 137. The Emperor made a 
prefent of it to the people of Pifa, who had great- 
ly contributed to the fuccefs of the fiege. The 
valuable colleftion now difcovered, diffufed much 
jufter notions of jurifprudence and legiflation, than 
what had been hitherto received ; its principles and 
maxims were univerfally admired, particular col- 
leges were ereSed for the ftudy of the Roman 
law, which foon multiplied over Europe, and a fur- 
prizing revolution' arofe In the courts of juftice, 
and with refpeft to the courfe of judicial procefs. 
Not only were difierent nations hitherto governed 
by diftinft fyftems of law, but the feveral courts 
in the fame country did adopt a body of laws pe- 
culiar to themfelves. But the Roman law foon 
acquired fuch authority, as to fupplant the moft , ■ 
rcfpefltable inftitutions, even the Salic, Lombard, 

and 
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and Burgundian Codes, and generally prevailed in 
moft of the European nations. ■ 

When the civil law came to be confidercd as a 
branch of academical learning, the Roman Pontifs 
were defirous of obtaining the fame privilege for 
the Canon law. This however it was not eafy to 
accomplilh. For the laws of the Church were fo 
various, fo irregular and indigefled, and the col- 
Icftions hitherto made of jthem were fo volumi- 
nous and inconfiftent, that there was no methodi- 
cal conneded fyftem, on which a plan of eccle- 
fiaftical polity could properly be founded. Here- 
upon, Gratian^ a benediftinc monk, a man of lear- 
ning and induftry, did compofe and publiQi an epi- 
tome of Canon law, which he intitled,— A Reunion 
or Coalition of jarring Canons. This was intended 
in a particular manner for the ufe of fchools and 
colleges ; and accordingly moft mafters adopted it 
as the text, from which they ufed to preleft to the 
ftudents. Some of the Romifli con^munion have 
lavifhed many encomiums upon this abridgement 
of Gratian, whilft others acknowledge that it la- 
bours under many miftakes and defefts. But not- 
withftanding this, it ftill maintains its ground, and 
confiderable attention continues to be paid to it, 
in matters of an ecclefiaftical nature. 

Notwithftanding the prodigious number of con- 
vents which already abounded every where, and 
the licentioufnefs into which many of them ran 
headlong, fo as to difgrace their religion and pro- 
feffion, yet we find many new monafteries founded 
for both fexes during the courfe of this century. 
We cannot but make particular mention of one 
that was cftablifhed by Norbert, a German noble- 
man, and Archbifhop of Magdeburg, about the 
year 1 1 2 1 . It was known by the name of the 
" Order of Premontre in Picardy." It fpread 

through: 
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through moft of the provinces in Europe with an 
aftonifhing rapidity, and from the moft contemp- 
tible poverty at its firft outfet, rofe to enormous 
opulence. They received fo many donations from 
the liberal and fupcrftitious, that in the fpace of 
thirty years from the time of their foundation, 
they could boaft of one hundred abbies in France 
and Germany. In courfe of time, the order mul- 
tiplied to fuch a wonderful degree, that they had 
monafteries throughout all chriftendom, amount- 
ing to i coo abbies, 300 provoftfhips, 500 nunne- 
ries, and an incredible number of priories, though 
all thefe are now greatly diminiflied. 

Indeed the eftablifliing of monaftic focieties, or 
becoming members of them, was then confidered 
as a glorious atchievement in religion, and as a 
fufEcient atonement for all kind of crimes. Igno- 
rance and wild fuperftition, or the moft fanatical 
enthufiafm reigned to an extreme degree, whilft 
genuine ChrifUanity was little underftood. The 
Scholajiic doftors gloried in the axioms and deci- 
fions of the ancient Dialefticians however intricate 
ana metaphyfical, or in the fophiftry of falfe philo- 
fophy ; while on the other hand, the Myftics made 
pretenfions to a divine impulfe, boafted of vifions 
and celeftial conneftions above the rank of huma« 
nity, and difcarded the exercife of reafon in matters 
of faith. 

The adoration of the Virgin Mary, a vaft vene-? 
ration for departed faints, for images and relics, 
and outward ceremonies, ufurped the place of that 
rational and devout worftiip, which was due to 
God, and the Saviour of the world. The Priefts 
and Monks inftead of checking, cheriflied thefe 
miftaken notions and dangerous errors, yea, witli 
lingular dexterity diverted them into their owi^ 
great emolument. The Bilhops impofcd upon the 

credulity • 
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credulity and fupcrftition of the multitude, and in- 
ftilled into them high notions of Epifcopal power 
and authority. In order to raife money for the 
purpofes of pleafure or grandeur, or for erefting 
magnificent churches, or for carrying on their 
fchemes of ambition, they fleeced their flock by 
tihic moft artful infinuations, particularly by ex- 
afting a certain fum for remitting penalties incur- 
red by tranfgreflbrs. This was granting indulgen- 
ces, which proved a moft fruitful fource of opu- 
lence to the church of Rome. Thus they weighed 
Uiiquity in fcales, and every fpecies. of fm had its 
proper punifliment, at fame time its ftated price. 
The Abbots and Monks who were not qualified 
for fuch difpenfations, carried about in pompous 
proceifion the carcafes or relics of Saints and Mar- 
tyrs, and allowed the gazing, giddy mob to touch 
or embrace them at the fixed rates which avarice 
demanded. 

When the Roman Pontifs beheld the inferior 
clergy amafllng vaft treafures by the fale of indul- 
gences, they at firft limited the Bifliops within cer- 
tain reflriftions, and afterwards aflumed this gain- 
ful trafEck to themfelves. The Court of Rome 
became the only magazine, from whence were 
ilTued out indulgences, granting a partial or ple- 
nary remiflion of the temporal penalties, or eccle- 
fiaftical penances, which were annexed in the 
Penitential to each kind of crime. Nay, they took 
a bolder ftep, and with grofs impiety pretended to 
remove or modify the punifliments of a future 
ftate, when they were handfomely paid for it *. 

To fupport and palliate fuch a fcandalous prac- 
tice, the Pontifs ftarted a new doftrine, aflerting 
that a rich Bank of Merit was lodged in their hands. 

This, 

* Morinus, De adminiftratione Sacrament! Penitentiae> 
lib. 10. 
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This, they faid, confifted of the pious and virtuous 
deeds, which faints had performed, beyond what 
was neceffary for their own falvation, and which 
they had the privilege of difpenfing as they faw 
meet, and of applying for the benefit of fmners, 
fo as to deliver them from all punifliment. This 
tenet, abfurd as it is, gained ground, anfwered the 
ends for which it was devifed, and is ftill main- 
tained and juftified, to the indelible reproach of the 
Church of Rome. 

The Ihameful and daily increafe of indulgences, 
the vices of the Clergy, the luxury and arrogance 
of Pontifs and Bifhops, the prevalence of fupcrfti- 
tion, and the enormous growth of rites and cere- 
monies, gave great oflFencc to many pious perfons. 
They perceived how inconfiftent thefe things were 
with the facred Scriptures, imperfeft as their 
knowledge of thefe were, and how contrary to 
the pure and divine religion of Jefus. They wiflied 
and prayed for a reformation, but they themfelves 
were unequal to the arduous enterprize. They 
were even tindured with the prejudices of the 
times, their zeal was not always tempered with 
prudence ; running precipitately from the abufes 
of fuperftition, and finding evident reafon for con- 
demning it, they fometimes degenerated into en- 
thufiafm, carried their notions of aufterity and re- 
formation to an extravagant length, and thus gave 
rife to opinions, and engendered fefts, which were 
not always moft honourable to Chriftianity. Yet 
thefe feeble efforts were laudable and ufeful on 
many occafions ; they in fome degree preferved a 
jufter fenfe of religion than what generally pre- 
vailed, and maintained a kind of oppofition to the 
ufurpations of Popery. 

The Waldenfes, however, deferve to be men- 
tioned with particular refpeft. They pafs under 

different 
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different denominations, and their origin has been 
varioufly rcprefented. They csdl themfelves Val- 
lenfes, becaufe they rcfide as in a valley of tears, 
in the valleys of Piedmont. They are fometimes 
denominated Albigenfes, from Alby a city in the 
fouthem part of France, where great numbers of 
them lived. From Lyons they obtained the name 
of Leonifts, and from the purity of their life and 
dodbrine, that of Cathari, as. the name of Puritans 
was afterwards given to fqme who profeffed the 
fame principles. Some are of opinion that the 
Valdenfes or Vaudois exifted in the feventh cen- 
tury, and that many who then groaned under and 
oppofed the dodlrines and ufurpations of the Church 
of Rome, retreated into the peaceful vales of Pied- 
mont, where they ipight be free from oppreflion 
and tyranny, and fecurely enjoy their religion and 
confcience *. Other hiftorians confider Peter Wal- 
dus as the proper founder of this fed. He was an 
opulent merchant at Waldum a city of Lyons, a 
man of eminent piety, and of ardent zeal. About 
the year 11 60, he employed Stephanus de Evifa 
a Prieft, to tranflate from Latin into French the 
four Gofpels, and feveral other books of Scripture. 
He foon perceived, how widely different thefe were 
from the dodrincs and ufages of the Church of 
Rome. Animated with a noble defire to difpel 
the darknefs of fuperftition, and to diffufe the light 
of Divine truth, he relinguiftied his mercantile 
profeffion, diftributed his eftate among the poor, 
and commenced a preacher of the Gofpel, in the 
year 1 1 80. A multitude of well difpofed perfons 
entered into his views, adopted his religious fenti- 
ments, and formed a very confiderable fociety. 
The ghoftly rulers of the Church foon became 

jealous 

* Vid. Qr.JVIofheim's Ecclef. Hift. voL II. p. 452. 
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jealous of fuch a formidable antagonift, and endea- 
voured to undermine his credit, and oppofe his 
progrefs. Their attempt however, proved ineffec- 
tual. His difciples multiplied apace, and fuch was 
the purity of their doftrine, the fimplicity of their 
worfliip, and the innocence and fanftity of their 
behaviour, that they charmed all who beheld them 
with attention. Vaft numbers were engaged to 
aiTociate with them, and their reputation and in^- 
fluence daily increafed. They formed thcmfelves 
into religious affemblies, and eftablifhed many of 
them in France and Lombardy. In a (hort time, 
they fpread with an aftonilhing rapidity through 
many provinces of Europe, rofc to great credit, 
power, and importance, io that in the fuccceding 
century a dreadful war was waged againft them by 
the Roman Pontifs, the (hocks of which they fut 
tained with invincible fortitude. 

They fought upon principle, and for what they 
clearly apprehended to be' the truth of God. 
Their fundamental doftrine was, that the authority 
of Scripture was fupreme, that this was the folc 
rule for judging in matters of Religion, and that 
whatever difagreed therewith was to be rejefted. 

They declared that the decrees of councils were 
only to be fo far approved as they might agree 
with the word of God. They afferted that the 
reading and knowledo;^ of Scripture was neceffary 
for all, and the privilege of the Laity as well as 
of the Clergy. They only acknowledged as Sacra- 
ments, Baptifm, and the Lord's Supper, and af- 
firmed that both Priefts and people ought to re- 
ceive the lafl in both kinds. They condemned 
Tranfubflantiation, Maffes, and Prayers for the 
dead, and the doftrine of Purgatory. They de- 
clared that the invocation and worfhip of departed 
faints was idolatry j that the Church of Rome was 

Antichrift, 
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■AhtJchrift, and the Whore of Babylon ; that the 
Pope and Bifliops were the wolves of the Church 
of Chrift, and were not to be obeyed ; that the 
Pope had no primacy over the Churches, nor any 
title to the temporal fword. They maintained, 
that the true Church of Chrift was that which 
heareth the fmcere word of God, and obfcrveth 
only the fadraments therein inftituted. They con- 
demned the celibacy of the Clergy, the monaftic 
orders, the fuperftitious dedications of churches, 
pilgrimages, fo many fuperfluous feftivals, and thofc 
endlefs, vain rites and ceremonies, of which there 

ras no mention in the Gofpel. 

t Their own rules of practice were extremely ri- 

|d and auftere, and their aim and intention was 

i reduce every thing in religion to the ftandard 

W difcipline of the primitive Church, 
t There were indeed fome diftinftions among 

em, and thofe who hved in Italy were different 
in fome opinions from their brethren in France 
and in other European kingdoms ; but in general, 
they held almoft the fame opinions as thofe who 
arc now called Reformers and Calvinifts *. 

The religious principles which they efpoufed, 
were direflly oppofite to Popery j and their zeal 
and numbers feemed to menace a Revolution fatal 
to the Church of Rome. The Roman Pontifs took 
rile alarm, publiflied a kind of Crufade againft 
, and during the courfe of the thirteenth cen- 
y carried on a mod cruel perfecution againft all 

pom they branded with the name of Heretics. 

B b This 

* Mi^zerayj tlic Hitloriograplier of France, fay?, — Avoinr 
Hpeu pres les mefmes o|)iiiions que eeux qii* oil numrnf 
jjord'huy Calviniltes. — Abrcge Chronol. Philippe Aiignl- 

L p. 6i7. Thoanus gives nuch the fame charatler olihc 

jlJdeiires. Thuan. Hiff. Iib.6. fe^. l6. 
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This did not however difmay or difpirit thenli' 
They multiplied in Italy, Spain, France, and Ger- 
many, and in a particular manner in Narbonne 
I ,Gaul, where they met with poweiful proteciion 
j^from Raymond VI. Earl of Tholoufc, and feveral 
Fotlier pcrfonages of the firll diflinclioD. Innocent 
the 111. obferving with regret that the Bifhopg in 
tliofe parts were too inclinable to fhcw lenity and 
forbearance, detached legates extraordinary, with 
ample powers, to extirpate what was then deemed 
herefy, and to take the moil fpeedy and effcftual 
methods for fecuring obedience to the Church. 
Thde fpiritual champions executed thrir commif- 
lion with barbarous fidelity, fummoncd before 
ihera all fufpeded pcrfons, and inflided capital 
punifhmcnt on fuch they thought guiUy, and who 
could not be convinced by their arguments. The 
members of this new tribunal were diflinguiflicd 
in ordinary difcourfe by the appellation of Jnqui- 
litors, and from them the formidable Court of In- 
quifition derives its original. 

This odious Judicature was foon creeled in 
many provinces, and in molt cities where it was 
known that any number of heretics refidcd. The 
Dominican Friars were fmgled out as proper pcr- 
fons to be promoted to a feat here, and who in- 
deed exerted themfelves with a lawlcfs fury, in the 
difcharge of their unchriftian office. At firll, 
however, in order to fave appearances, and prevent 
too violent apprehenfions, they proceeded againft 
fchifmatics only, and with fome decent regard to 
form, fuch as was ufual in other courts of jufticc. 
But, In a (hort time, they drew within the vortex 
of their jurifdiilion many other crimes than thofc 
of hcrcfy; and, unlkilled in jurifprudcnce, ignorant 
of judicial procefs, or determined to pitch upon 
fuch methods as would be moll tremendous and 
deci& 
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^Tleeifive, they modelled the tribunal of Inqui- 
fition after a new manner, repugnant to all the 
principles of equity, and inconfiltent with juRicc 
or humanity. 

By the rules of this Holy Office, as it is called, 
accui'ed perfons are fhut up in frightful dungeons, 
obliged to accufe themfelves, fometimes tortured 
tilt they do this ; the charge and evidence are car- 
ried on in a clandeftine manner, whiUt the poor 
prifoners are never confronted with witneflbs ; and 
with infernal malignity they are fometimes accufed, 
condemned, and executed in one day, without the 
^jrivilcge of appeal. 

^^■In order to give the greater fanftion and autho- 

^Hfy to this newly crcded tribunal, the Roman 

^^bntif pcrfuadcd fome of the European Princes, 

^^m take the Inquilitors under their fpecial protec- 

^Htt), to commit to the flames fuch who were con. 

PRjtnned by them, and to enad the fcvereft laws 

agairft all hereticsj in confcquence of which, many 

of all ranks fell vidims to the moll brutal and 

unrelenting cruelty. 

Thefe arbitrary and barbarous proceedings exaf- 
peratcd the people in feveral places, fo that in tlie 
heat of indignation they flew fome of the Inqui- 
fitors, whole bloody dilpolitions and outrages were 
no longer unknown. Innocent 111. bent upon the 
dellruftion of thofe who oppofed his authority, 
applied for alliftance to Philip Augultus, King of 
France, and to the Nobles of that nation, that they 
might concur with him in extirpating hcrcfy, by 
fire and fword. The Ciftertian Monks were par- 
ticularly zealous In the caufe, and in name of the 
Pope pubiiflied a crufade againft the Heretics. 
Tkcfc went by the general denomination of Albi- 
genfes, and againft them a numerous army was 
r^fed A, D. 1209. An open war commenced, 
which 
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■which continued for many years with various fuc- 
cefs, and which occafioned a large efFufion of 
Chriftian blood. 

So vigorous were the efforts that were made by 
the adverfarics of the Church of Rome, that the 
Roman Pontif Honorius HI. fearful of confe- 
quences, engaged, by the alluring promife of moil 
ample indulgences, the King of France, Lewis 
VIII. to march in perfoii againft them. This he 
accordingly did at the head of a numerous army, 
and his example was followed by his fon and fuc- 
ceflor Lewis the Saint. Raymond VII. of Tho- 
loufe, who headed the Albigenfes, finding hlmfelf 
prcflcd on all hands, agreed, to a treaty of peace 
in the year 1229, highly unfavourable for himfelf 
and for the whole caufe. It is true the viftorious 
party made an undue and illegal ufe of the advan* 
tages they gained, and this excited frefli ferments 
and renewed the war : But the Albigenfes reaped 
no conridera.ble benefit from it, and they loft their 
powerful patron and defender the unfonunatc 
Earl of Tholoufe, who, dcprefled by his misfor- 
tunes, died without male-iffue in the year 1249. 

Thus ended a civil war, in which Chrillians 
fought againft Chriftians on a Religious account 
or pretext, the termination of which flattered the 
vanity and bigotry ot the Church of Rome. It 
would make one (hudder to defcribe the dreadful 
dcvadations of thefe times, and the many horrid 
cruelties and murders committed ag^nft innocent 
Chriftians, who flood up for the liberty of confci- 
encc and the purity of Religion. It is computed, 
that no lefs than one million of them were llaln 
in France alone, in a kind of religious war, fuch 
as had been waged againft the Saracens thcm- 
fclves. 
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'feh'C!. " At iaft, overpowered, they fled into Pro- 

Tence, and the neighbouring Alps of the French 

iterritory, and found a flicltcr for their doflrine in 

"^Ijofe places. Part withdrew into Calabria, and 

intinued there a long while. Some paffed into 

rcrmany, and fixed ihcir refidcncc in Bohemia, 

aland and Livonia. Others, turning weftward, 

tbtained a happy refuge in Britain. 

Whim the inferior clergy of the Church of 
.ome were now funk in ignorance, indolence and 
:entioufnefs, thofe of the facerdotal order who 
ere raifcd to rank and authority, inftead of pro- 
loting projetts of reformation, or becoming mo- 
tels themfelvcs of piety and virtue, were wholly 
fitent OH fchemes of ambition, committed crimes 
if the greateft atrocity in their purfuil of them, 
id afted the part rather of tyrants than of reiigi- 
is riders. The hiftory of the Popes in a long 
icceflion, is a glaring and melancholy demonftra- 
n of this. They aflerted, witli amazing ciFron- 
■y, that the Bifhops of Rome are the iiipremc 
)rds of the Univerfe, and that neither temporal 
•rinces nor ecclefiaftical Rulers have any lawful 
owcr in Church or State, but what they derive 
rom them. In confequencc of this pernicious 
iretenlion, they claimed the right of difpofmg of 
cclefiaftical benefices, and of conferring civil do- 
n, yea of dethroning Kings and Emperors 
iccording to their will. Such high and arrogant 
Eemands did meet indeed with oppolition. Some 
nnfidered the authority of councils as fupcrior to 
at of the Pontifs, and feveral European Princes, 
fpecially the Kings of England and France, alfer- 
sd their privileges with fpirit and dignity. Yet 
fuch 
Medt in Apae. p. 503. Thuani Prfelat. ad Henric. IV. 
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fucli was the power of fuperftition, fo formidable 
were the Papal bulls of excommunication, and fo 
various were the political connexions or compe- 
titions that fubfifted between different powers^ that 
Papal ufurpation, availing itfclf of thefe circum- 
ftances, obtained too fixed a footing in the world. 

Hitherto the Bifhops had enjoyed the privilege 
of nominating to fmaller benefices. But now the 
Roman Pontifs claimed a power, not only of cre- 
ating Bifhops and Abbots, but of fupplying fubor- 
dinate offices in the Church. The Epifcopal order 
warmly remonftrated againll this invafion, and 
Lewis IX. King ef France, took particular precau- 
tions againft it. For, in the year 1 268, he fecured 
the rights of the Galilean Church, by that famous 
cdift known by the name of the Pragmatic Sancton, 
which relates, in a fpecial manner, to ccclefiaftical 
preferments. This ilep, however, did not prevent 
the Roman Pontifs from profccuting their defigns, 
and Boniface VIII. maintained, in the moft public 
manner, the fupreme power and authority which he 
as Chrilt's vicegerent had over the Church univer- 
fal. 'ITie legates whom he and his fucceffors de- 
puted into different countries, fpake in the fame 
Jordly ftile, executed their commilfion with a pleni- 
tude of defpotifm, difpofed of benefices for money, 
carried on an infamous traffic in relics and indul- 
gences, excited tumults and faftions, and behaved 
both in an infolent and profligate manner. 

The Roman Pontifs as they grew in opulence, 
enlarged their ambitious views, exercifed the moft 
arbitrary government in the Church, and foughtij 
by all means to fubjeO: the Kings and Princes c 
the earth to their lordly dominion. Under Iniw 
cent III. and Nicolas III. their revenues greatly id 
creafed, partly from the events of war, and 
good meafure alfo from the liberality of Princes a 
Potentatd 
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btcntates, devoted to the See of Rome, from mo- 
Ives of fuperllition or policy. Pope Innocent reduced 
iie Prefeft of Rome under his authority, who ufcd 
tto take an oath of allegiance to the Emperor, and 
made himfelf matter of certain cities and territo- 
ries, which he pretended had been an original part 
of St Peter's patrimony. Frederic II. confirmed 
to him and his fucceffors the immcnfe donation of 
the wealthy Matilda, and alfo made a grant of ad- 
_ ditional lands. 

This afi'uming Pontif difpofed of crowns and 
Kptres both in Aha and Europe. He gave a 
King to the Armenians, and promoted to regal 
pmE Primijlaus Duke of Bohemia. He crowned 
■ith his own hands Peter II. of Arragon, and pu- 
tlicty faiuted him at Rome with the title of King, 
ccaufe he had rendered his dominions tributary 
3 the Church, ■whitft he fent the enfigns of royalty 
the Duke of Bulgaria, by an extraordinary 
gate. 

He raifed Otho IV. to the imperial throne, in 

IjDppofition to Philip Duke of Swabia. Again, he 

thundered out his excommunications againft him, 

as being too refraftory, and placed Frederic II. in 

his room. 

King John of England, was treated by the im- 
lerious Pontif in the moll: ignominious manner. 
Tic Engtifh monarch had confirmed the election 
T John de Grey to the See of Canterbury, in 
ppofition to Stephen Langton, whom the monks 
tere had chofen and received by command of the 
pope. The King was determined to chaftlfc their 
ilblencc, and to baniili them the kingdom. The 
xafperated Pontif laid the whole nation under an 
taterdift, fo that a ftop was put to divine fervice ; 
(ili the churches were ffiut, and none of the facra- 
ncnts were adminiftred except that of baptifm. 
The 
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The interdict failing to produce the intended eifc^, 
the Prince was excommunicated, and a papal bull 
followed about three years after, abfolving all fub- 
jefl:s from their oath of allegiance to John, and 
commanding all perfons to avoid him on paia 
of excommunication. Not fatisfied with all this, 
the tyrannical Pontif alTembled a council of Cardi- 
nals and Billiops, folemnly depofcd King John, 
and declared tlie throne of England vacant. He 
next wrote to Philip Augullus King of France, 
empowering him to make a conqucft of England, 
and to unite that kingdom forever to his own do- 
minions. The Fiench monarch entered into the 
views of the Roman Pontif which were fo favou- 
rable for him, undertook to execute the fentcnce 
pronounced againd John, and made vafl prepara- 
tions for the invafion of his kingdom. To render 
thefe more effeftual, Innocent publifhed a bull, ex- 
horting all Chrillinn Princes (o fecond the cITorts 
of the French King, and promifing to fuch who 
embarked in the entcrprize, the fame privileges as 
were granted to the Crufadcrs in Paieftine. The 
EngUfh monarch afl'cmbled an army, and put his 
kingdom into a pofture of defence, refolving If 
pofnble to repel his audacious enemies. 

In this crifis of affairs, Pandulf, the Pope's le- 
gate arrives at Dover. There he found King John, 
and in the molt artful manner exaggerated the 
grand armaments that were forming againft him, 
and pcrfuaded him that the only method for fecur- 
ing himfelf, was by fubmitting entirely to the Ro- 
man Sec. John, involved in perplexity, diftruilfiii 
of his nobles, fufpicious of his troops, and doubt- 
ful of the event, meanly refigned his very crown 
into the hands of the legate, who kept it for five 
days, and from whom he received it again as a 
prcfent, at fame time fwearing fealty to the See of 
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Rome as a vaflal, and rendering his dominions feu- 
datory to it. He became bound to pay an annual 
tribute of 700 marks for England, and 300 marks 
for Ireland, in acknowledgment of the Pope's fu- 
premacy 5 and further confented, that if he, or any 
of his fucceflbrs, (hould fail in the fubmiJlion then 
ftipulated, fuch fliould forfeit all title to the Englifli 
throne. Such the abjed fpirit of the Englilh mo- 
narch ! Such the unbounded arrogance of the Ro- 
man Pontif ! 

Indeed the Popes of Rome carried matters with 
a high hand, particularly Nicolas IVj and Boniface 
Vlll, whofe extravagant claims and imperious tran- 
fadlons appear almoft incredible. They claimed 
and exercifed an abfolute power both in fpirituals 
and temporals, affrighted kingdoms and countries 
with the thunder of their bulls, with their anathe- 
mas, excommunications, and interdicts s theyfum- 
moned Princes and Sovereigns to their tribunals, 
depofed Kings and Emperors at pleafure. Thus 
they proved the fcourgcs of mankind, occafioncd 
numberlefs Cornells and perpetual wars, whilll with 
infatiable ambition they fought to fubjeft the whole 
world to their ghoftly empire, and to maintain 
the Papal hierarchy and tyranny. From thefe vio- 
lent meafures fprang, in a particular manner, the 
two famous faftions, called Guelphs and Ghibe- 
iines, the firft efpoufing the caufc of the Pontifs, 
and the latter that of the Emperors, which in- 
volved all the Italian Hates in the moll uniiappy 
diflentions, and fpread tumult and difcord far and 
near. 

The Popes of Rome (lill continued to keep in 
fight the Crufades in Palelline, as from thefe Afia- 
tic wars they derived many fine opportunities, for 
augmentiug their opulence and authority. They 
and their legates endeavoured every where to 
C c found 
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found the charge, and to revive the languifhing 
zeal of the European Princes in this religious 
caufe. At length a confiderable number of the 
French nobility, entered Into an alliance with the 
republic of Venice, who raifed their refpeftive 
forces, and fet fail for the eaft. However, inftcad 
of fteering their courfe diredly for the Holy Land, 
tiiey proceeded to Conftantinople, and took that 
city by ftorm in the year 1203. 

They at firft reftored Ifaac Angelas to the im- 
perial throne, and after that he and his fon Alexius 
were put to death by Alexius Ducas, the Cru- 
faders made themfelves mailers a fecond time of 
the imperial city, and created Baldwin Count of 
Flanders, Emperor of the Greeks. They on the 
contrary, defied Theodore Lafcaris of their own 
nation, in oppofition to the Latin Emperor 
from this period two Emperors ruled in the Gi 
clan ftate, till the year 1261. 

Another religious expedition was undertaken 
under the Pontificate of Honorius IIL by the con- 
federate forces of Italy and Germany. Andrew, 
King of Hungary, Leopold, Duke of Auftria, 
Lewis, Duke of Bavaria, and various other Princes 
put themfelves at the head of this enterprize. 

In the year 1220 they became mailers of Da- 
mietta, one of the ftrongefl; cities in Egypt* and 
were fiufiied with fanguine hopes of further fuc- 
cefs. But thefe were foon btafted by the dc/lruc- 
tion of their fleet, the want of provifions, and the 
lofs of their late eonqueft. 

Another grand armament was formed, which 
drew the attenrion of Europe, that was to be under 
the command of the Emperor Frederic II. Mo- 
tives of intereft as well as principles of fuperllition 
concurred to animate his zeal and mvigorate his 
Qieafurcs. He liad married lolanda daughter of 

the 
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the Count of Brienne, King of Jcrufalem, and by 
his alliance that kingilom was to devolve to him. 
However, fo it was that various circumflances 
poftponed the Emperor's expedition for a confi- 
derable fpace of time. Gregory IX. .was {o in- 
cenfed at the long delay, that in an haughty hu- 
mour he excommunicated him. The Emperor at 
!alt fet forward for Palefline in the year 1228; 
and thereupon the infidious and perfidious Pontif 
made war againft him in Apulia, and ufcd his ut- 
moll: endeavours to arm the European Princes 
againlt him. 

Frederic, inftcad of pufliing the war with vi- 
gour, concluded a treaty of peace with the Sultan 
of Egypt in the year 13^9. Among other articles, 
he ftipulated, that he fliould be put in poircfiion 
of the city and kingdom of Jerufalcm. Accord- 
ingly he made a triumphant entry into the holy 
city, and with his own hands placed tlie crown 
upon his head, amidll the acclamations of the vic- 
torious Chriftians. Afterwards, he returned im- 
mediately into Europe, to check the progrefs of 
the ambitious Pontif, and to quell the commotions 
which he had excited in his abfence. In this he 
llkewife proved fucccfsful. He defeated the Papal 

I army, recovered the places he had loll in Italy and 
Sicily, made peace with the Pope, and obtained 
from him an open and folemn abfolution. 

Various other expeditions were fet on foot, 
ftom time to time, againft the Mahometan infidels. 
In the year 1139, Theobald VI. Count of Cham- 
oignc and King of Navarre, along with feveral 
French and German Princes, fet out for Palefline. 
The year following, Richard Earl of Cornwall, 
and brother to Henry III. King of England, like- 
wife embarked. But their fucceffes did not an- 
fwer cxpedations, a conlidcrable body of Chri- 
ilians 
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ftians were defeated at Gaza, tlie Emperor's : 
baffadors confirmed the treaty their mafter had 
made, on all which accounts a truce was con- 
cluded on the belt conditions the, circutoflances 
of affairs could procure. 

Notwlthftanding the daily decline of the Chri- 
ftian inPerefts In the eaft, yet this did not dif- 
courage Lewis IX. King of France, from attempt- 
ing to recover them. Accordingly, in the year 
1248, he embarked with a formidable army for 
Egypt, propofmg to penetrate from thence into 
Syria and Palertine. Damictta, the firfi: city in 
Egypt, lUbmitted to his vidorious arms, and he 
obtained many advantages at firft, which feemed 
to promife well. But the fcene was foon rc- 
verfed ; the horrors of peftilence and famine ovcr- 
fpread the royal army, the King's brother the 
Eari of Artois, a valiant commander, was flain "in 
an engagement ; and within a few days after, the 
French Monarch, two other brothers, and the 
greateft part of the army, were made prifoners of 
war, in a bloody battle that had been fought with 
fmgular valour and obftinacy. An immenfe ran- 
dom was paid for the French Monarch, of 500,000 
livres, which, at this time, would amount to about ■ 
L. I go,oo6 Sterling. Upon this, the King re- 
turned to France in the year 1254, with a handful 
of troops ; and of 2800 iltuftrious Knights who 
accompanied him into Paleftine, there now re- 
mained only one hundred. 

Lewis was a Prince of invincible fortitude and 
magnanimity, whom no misfortunes could deprefs, 
he was extremely religious according to the tafte 
of the times, and zealous to a high degree for the 
extinftion of infidels. He therefore embarked in 
another expedition, carried with him a numerous 
army, and was attended with a fplendid retinue of 
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obles. He fet fail for Africa with an intcniian of 
fird converting the Mahometans in that part of the 
worlil, and of enriching himfelf by his conqucfts 
there, that fo he might profecute the war in Aiia 
with more vigour and fuccefs. Upon his arrival 
on the African coail, he gained feveral advantages, 
which appeared to prognolticate future victories, as 
(o which, however, he was fatally dlfappointed. A 
jieftilential difeafe broke out in his fleet and army, 
deftroyed the greateft part of both, and at laft cut 
off the unfonunate monarch in the year 1270. He 
was the lafl: of the Kiiropean Princes that engaged 
thefe facrcd expeditions. Their eyes were at 
opened to fee the romantic folly and improprie- 
of them ; they began to rcfleft on the vatt ex- 
,ce and complicated difficulties which attended 
ni, and on that cndiefs train of calamities which 
■y had occafioned. Diflentions and jealoufies 
iotinually reigned in the Chriftian armies ; The 
profligate and cruel conduft of many who pretend- 
ed to be the champions of the Crofs, exafperated 
the Infidels, and fome fignal fuccefles which thefe 
had obtained, and many other circumitances, made 
the Latin empire vifibly decline in the eafl. The 
Roman Pontifs employed their utmoft ikill and in- 
fluence to fupport their tottering interefl ; but this 
was entirely overthrown in the year 1291, after an 
"immenfe profufion of blood and treafure, during 
* le courfe of two centuries ; and from that period 
the prefent time, Chriftian Powers and Princes 
lave had no footing in Palejlinc. 

Almoft all the monaftic orders in the church of 

Rome had degenerated from their original infti- 

tution ; and, inftead of difplaying in their lives and 

lanners that fanftity and contetnpt of the work! to 

'hich they were led by their profeffion, or that 

ight have been expected from it, they exhibited 
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to public view the moft offenfivc examples of •> 
and licentioufiiefs. The many heretical k&s which 
fprang up, availed themfeives of this (hameful be- 
haviour, affefted the greateft aufterity and mortifi- 
cation, became thereby extremely popular, and 
drew after them a vaft number of followers. In 
order to obftruft their progrcfs, and to recover the 
finking credit of the monaftic ftate, it was judged 
proper, by the ecclefialtical rulers in this century, 
to encourage certain religious focieties, who might 
by the ftriftnefs of their difciphne, and the re- 
gularity of their conduct attract the veneration 
of mankind, create confidence, and be of real 
fervice in fupporting the Papal dominion. The 
Mendicant or Begging Friars, furpaffed all the reft 
in the purity of their morals, and in the fanftiroo- 
nious appearance which they afTumed. According 
to the tenor of their inftitution, they were to have 
no fixed revenues or poffeffions, and to depend on 
the voluntary alms and oblations of the people. 
The Roman Pontifs, with a view to render them 
perfeflly fubfervient to their interefts, and the pro- 
per tools and engines of policy, placed all fuch who 
took on them a vow of poverty, under their own 
peculiar protedion, and conferred upon them a 
multiplicity of favours and privileges. When this 
was obferved, their number grew to an enormous 
degree, fwarms of them fprang up through all the 
provinces in Europe, fo that they became an into- 
lerable burden both to Church and State. 

Upon this, Gregory S. affcmblcd a general coun- 
cil at Lyons, in the year 1272, reduced the extra- 
vagant multitude of Mendicants to four focieties, 
denominated Franfifcans, Dominicans, the Carme* 
lites, and Hermits of St Augillin, 

Thefe four orders had the liberty of travellij 
wherefoever they pleafed, of converfing with pc<w 
of every rank, and of iiiftruiting the youth. 
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^Their fanftimonious looks and demure deportment, 
tbcy gained greatly upon the multitude, who be- 
held them with unufual refpefl:, and in procefs of 
time they rofe to a high degree of importance. 
The Roman Pontifs rcpofed fingular iruft and con- 
fidence in them, and employed them in matters of 
the highcft moment, not only of a fpiritual but po- 
litical nature. 

But the Dominicans and Francifcans outftionc 
their other brethren to a high degree, and render- 
cd themfelves famous in the world. Thefc two 
fraternities did not confine themfelves within the 

tutics of their facred profcffion. Some of them 
lUght in univerfities, and had the opportunity of 
loulding the principles and difpofitions of the riling 
cneration to an entire devotednefs to the See of 
ome. Others were promoted to the firft Ilations 
I the Church ; and many were advanced to civil 
refcrments, entrulled with the fccrets of the court 
' and cabinet, with levying taxes, forming alliances, 
and concluding of treaties. 

During the courfe of near three centuries, they 
governed church and ftate with a commanding 
Iway, and were, before the Reformation, what the 
Jefuits have been fince that happy a:ra, the great 
props and pillars of the Papal Hierarchy, the foul 
and fpring of the moft important meafurcs, and the 
capital directors of almolt every religious or politi- 
cal movement. 

In whatever capacity they afted, they emblazon- 
ed the majefty and maintained the prerogatives of 
the Pontifs, were thoroughly devoted to the inte- 
refts of the See of Rome, moft induftrious to ad- 
\ v ance her grandeur and opulence, and from thence 
^Kiey derived reciprocal fupport and influence. 
^H In order to indemnify them for their voluntary 
^Kimility, the Romait Pontifs la^'ilhed upon thefe or- 
^K dcrt 
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ders many marks of diftinguiftied regard, and parti- 
cularly tlie privilege of hearing confeflion, and di- 
fpenfing abfoiution, without licence from the Bi- 
fliop, as alfo of granting indulgences, which proved 
an inexhaullible fource of opulence. This partial 
procedure was a manifeft encroachment upon the 
ancient difcipline of tlic Church, ferved to excite 
envy among the other ecclcfialtical orders, and oc- 
cafioned warm difpotcs between the Epifcopal and 
Mendicant bodies. 

Thefe jarrings and diflentions grew fo violent, as 
fometimea to produce dreadful diforders and tu- 
mults in many countries, and even in Home itfelf, 
under the eye of the Pontif. 

The Dominicans and Francifcans, elated with 
their profperity, behaved with great arrogance up- 
on many occalions, and treated other orders in the 
Church with fupercilious contempt. They boldly 
pretended to infpiration itfelf, aflerted that they 
alone knew the true nrtethod of falvation, vaunted 
of the fuperior efficacy of their indulgences, and of 
their tranfcendent interefl in the court of heaven. 

They at length arrived to fuch a height of am- 
bition, as to claim powers and privileges inconliilent 
with all fubordination, and that (truck at the fu- 
prenie jurifdiftion of the Pontifs themfelves. They 
afterwards tell into violent conteils with one ano- 
ther, each order claiming the precedency, and that 
with mutual Inveftive and animofity. To crown 
all, the Franc ifcans fplit into various faftions among 
themfelves concerning the rules of their order, and 
certain points of religion, which kindled a Bamc 
and fpread dillurbancea, which proved highly pre- 
judicial to the repofe and fccurity of the Romifli 
ehurch ". 

Among 
♦• Di- Molheim's Ecclcf. Hift. vol. HI. p. 6a. ke. 
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Among the fchool-di vines of this century, the 
Dominican and Francifcan Monks held the mod 
confiderable place ; and tliey, by their jargon and 
fubtilty, their metaphyiical diilindioiis, and endlefs 
quibbling, fhed darknefs and intricacy over the fa- 
cred truths of religion, and difguifcd its native fim- 
i^iclty. The Latin Pontifs were far from being of- 
fended at this i nay, they were well pleafed to fee the 
muhitudc k'ipt in ignorance, fo that they might en- 
joy the fairer opportunity for augmenting their 
power, and for fupporting their fyltem of fuperlU- 
tion. It is therefore the lefs furprizing to find fa- 

ftical and ridiculous fefts fpringing up, lliat plain- 
indicate the falfe talle of religion which prevail- 
in thofe unhappy times, and which (hew what 
rhts of frenzy men can reach, when actuated 
the force of Enthufiafm, and a blind zeal for mi- 
ken devotion. 
I might mention that whimfical fe£t called Whip- 
perSf or Fjagellantes, who appeared in Italy A. D. 
X 260, and who foon multiplied in many other coun- 
tries of Europe. They thought the only method 
of appeafmg the Deity was, by committing afts of 
cruelty upon themfelves. They therefore ran from 
tmc place to another like a diitracied multitude, both 
^(rough cities and defarts, with whips and I'courgea 
fcthcir hands, lalhing their naked bodies with lul- 
1 feverity. Yet this wild behaviour was conftru- 
ed into Cliriftian mortification and fanfliity, and 
Was beheld with a ftupid admiration by the gazing 
and ondifcerning populace. 
^.Another enthufiaftical tribe were diftinguifhed 
V tlie title of Brethren and Sijiers of the free Spirit. 
ney fpread through Italy, France and Germany, 
lid feduced multitudes of both fexes, by the pre- 
llnded refinement of their notions and manners. 
|hey were called Beghards by the Germans and 
D d Flcmilh, 
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Flcmifli.and in France they got the appellation < 
Beghines and Turlupins. They adopted a high, 
feniaftical I'yfteni of myftic theology, conjoined 
with falfe principles of Pantheiftical philofophy. 
They maintained that the foul of man was a real 
portion or particle of Deity, polfeiring divine per- 
leftions, and equal to the Son of God himfelf. 
They boafted of a peculiar liberty which they had 
obtained through the Spirit, and of a total exemp- 
tion from the obligations of the law. They con- 
demned all kind of labour and induftry, as what re- 
tarded the heaven-born mind in its progrefs to- 
wards perfcftion. They inculcated an entire ab- 
ftraftion from the world, and a continued comem- 
ptation, till the foul was abforbed in the bofora of 
divinity. I'hey forbid the ufe of all external ordi- 
nances in religion, held nofturnal aflemblies remote 
from public view, and behaved without regard to 
the decency and order of common life. Both men 
and women cloathed themfelves in a Angular and 
whimfical manner, and begged their bread irom 
houfe to houfe, ftiouting and flirieking in a barba- 
rous tone, with an air and afped of fuperftitious 
delirium. Both Emperors and Popes thought pro- 
per to interpofe their authority) for fupprefling fo 
pernicious a fociety ; and many were committed to 
the flames by the court of Inquifitors *. 

Various other heretical fefts appeared during this 
century, which oppofed the received fyftem of reli- 
gion, and indeed the evident doSrines of the gof- 
pel, and advanced notions of a dangerous tendency. 
Belidea 

* Thofc who liefire a Airtfier account of tlie Beg^ardi, 
which 1 liave touched but tranfiently, may receive it in an 
ample manner from Dr Molheioi, and liis judicious and ele- 
gant Tranilaior DrMaclain, vol. in. p. 122. la?. &c, oftaVD 
Kdiiion, to wliofe repreleiiutions of hiHorical fafts 1 pay g 
legard. 
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Beftdes other methods taken to difcountenance | 
extirpate them, a council ol' Bi(hops was foleni 
affcmbled at Paris, to deliberate upon the growing 
cvi! ; and they, confidering the philofophy of Ari- 
ftotle as the fountain or occafion of this inundation 
of herefy, thought fit to prohibit the reading the 
books wrote by that Grecian fage, and all prelec- 
ting upon them in public or private. 

Innocent III. was extremely intent on promoting 
Papal power and fuperftition, and on eltabliOiing 
fuch articles of faith, fuch modes of difciplinc, and 
fuch kind of rites and ceremonies as were calcula- 
ted to advance the credit of tlie Clergy, and the 
■ jrandeur and opulence of the Church. 
• He prefcribed by law, and placed among duties 
f indiipenfabie obligation that of Auricular Con- 
~ By this a man is bound not merely to 

ke a general acknowledgment of his faults to a 
left, but to enumerate all his fins in a particular 
detail. Thus do the father-confeffors gain a vidto- 
rious afcendancy over the confcience and honour of 
mankind, fcrew themfelves into the hiftory of fa- 
milies, and obtain a raaftery and influence on fomc 
occafions irrefiftible. 

This Pope alfo got the flrange doftrine of Tran- 
fubftantiation eftablifhed by law, in all its extent of 
abfurdity. It was no longer left to the option of 
any worfhippcr to underitand or explain the pre- 
fence of Chrift in the Eucharift, as he himfelf was 
difpofed, but his real prefence, and the converfion 
of the facred elements into the body and blood of 
the Lord, was univerfally impofed as an article of 
laith ; as it" a trial of Ikill was to be made, to fee 
_liow far the credulity and ftupidity of mankind 
o. To make it pafs more eafily among the 
multitude, the celebration of Mafs was ac- 
bmpanied with great pomp and magnificence, and 
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3 train of myfterious ceremonies. That apartma 
of Church, in -whkh was lodged the confecrated, 
or rather the deified bread, was decorated with all 
imaginable fplcndor ; It was exhibited with all the 
filence and folcmnity of devotion ; all muft kneel 
in lowly adoration before it. It was carried through 
the ftreets in triumphant procefTton, under a rich 
canopy of flate, fupponed by Pricfts in their facer- 
dotal veflments, attended with illuminations, ring- 
ing of bells, and chanting of anthems. And even 
an annual fefttval was inltituted in honour of the 
holy facrament, with a view to certify and aggran- 
dize the doftrine of the real and corporeal prefence 
of Chrift. 

Indeed fupertlitious rites and ceremonies of eve-, 
ry kind were multiplied without bounds, as if the 
whole of religion confirted in external (how and pa- 
rade. This was carried to fuch a pilch of frenzy, 
that in a theatrical manner, and chiefly at die ob- 
fervation of religious feftivals, the miraculous dif- 
pSnfations of providence, and certain events in the 
Chriftian hiilory, were reprefcnted on a ftage. 
Such tragic-comical fpeftacles could not but de- 
grade the dignity of religion ; and however iiiitable 
they might be to the vitiated tafte of the times, 
they muft appear to a ferious unprejudiced mind, a 
licentious proltitution of facred myfteries. 

Boniface VIII. was the firft who inttitutcd the fa- 
mous year of Jubilee at Rome A. D. 1299. !t is 
celebrated with the higheft grandeur and magnifi- 
cence, indulgences are then liberally difpenfed, and 
a plenary pardon of fin is granted to thole who 
make confeilion of their offences, and who vlfit as 
penitent pilgrims, the holy churches of St Peter and 
St Paul at Rome. 

Thelc jubilees were to be obfervcd every hun- 
. ^irdth year, but when the Uoman Pontlfs found, 

from 
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from agreeable experience, that they greatly aug- 
mented the dignity and revenues of the Church, 
and that they drew an amazing multitude of peopte 
to the feat of Papal power and fuperftition, from 
which various advantages might be derived, they 
fliortened the period, and ordained the fame to be 
celebrated every fiftieth year^ and afterwards once 
every twenty-five years. 

Some have traced them as an evident imitation 
of the famous y^^/ur^^/Tz^j*, that had been folem- 
liized in Pagan Rome, with fuch remarkable pomp 
and pageantry. But indeed a vaft many more of 
the Romifli rites and obfervances, are manifeftly 
borrowed from the fuperftitious tenets and ufages 
of Heathenifm, to the difcredit of Chriftianity, 
whofe genuine luftre and fublimity are thereby tar-f 
niihed and debafed. 

In the fourteenth century, various and vigorous 
attempts were made by the Roman Pontifs to rle- 
new the Crufade againft the Saracens and Turks in 
Paleftine, All the arts of perfuafion were employ- 
ed to engage the European Princes to embark 
a-frelh in this holy war, for the honour of their re- 
ligion, and for the extirpation of Mahometan Infi- 
dels who oppofed it. Imraenfe fums were raifed 
with this view, indulgences plentifully diftributed, 
ample promifes made, a fleet was equipt by the 
Pope, John XXII. in the year 1309, an army was 
raifed by Philip de Valois, King of France, in the 
year 1330, and a formidable one aif^mbled -/i. D. 
1363 by John the French Monarch, who was to 
command it in perfon. Yet notwithftanding all 
thefe grand preparations, various unfavourable 
events intervecned to prevent execution, and all 
the projefts for a religious expedition proved abor- 
tive and died away. 

In 

♦ J-cttres de M» Chais fur Ics Jubiles, torn. i. p» Sh 54>&c/ 
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In this century there was fcarce any country io 
Europe that was not illuminated more or lefe with 
the light of the gofpel. Lithuania was among the 
iaft which embraced the Chriftian faith, in the year 
1386, vAien J agelloy Duke of that province, was 
baptized, renounced Heathen idolatry, and made 
all his fubjects follow his pious example. The 
Teutonic Knights and Crufaders, finding no fcenc. 
of attion opened in Palcftine, exerted their force in 
another quarter, and by fire and fword extirpated 
any remains of Paganifm that were lurking in Li- 
vtmia and Prujfta^ 

The annals of the Church inform us, that great 
numbers of the Jewilh nation were converted about 
this period. Many heinous accufations had been 
brought againft them, as guilty of atrocious crimes, 
and aOVonling the eftabliftied religion, which armed 
magiltrates, pricfts, and people for the deftruction 
of the Jews. The moft violent perfecuiions were 
railed againtl: that unhappy people in many places, 
particularly in France and Germany, fo that mul- 
titudes either over-awed by fear, or by authority, 
or from maturer confideration which their fuffer- 
ings produced, laid afide their bigotry and prejudi- 
ces, and became obedient unto the faith. 

The miflionaries that had been formerly fent in^ 
to China and Tartary, met with confiderable fuc- 
cefs, and planted many Chriftian churches in tl 
vaft empires. 

About the beginning of this century, Clemeni 
crefted Cambalu, the lame with Peking, the cap 
of the Chinefe empire, into an archbilhopric. SuC' 
ceeding Pontifs fupplied thefe countries with Bi' 
(hops and Doctors from time to time, fo that 
Chriftian religion flouriftied there for a confider; 
fpace, and was even propagated to the moft nortl 
provinces of Afia. 
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. About the end of this century, Tamerlane ap- 
peared, who made a moft conipicuous figure in 
the world. He was defcended from Princes who 
reigned in the weflern parts of Tarfary, and be- 
came a formidable and fuccefsful warrior. His vic- 
torious arms fubdued many of the richcft provinces 
in Afia, and his fame and renown for war fpread 
far and near through the world. Manuel, the Gre- 
cian Emperor, and other Chriftian Princes, who 
liad been over-run and oppreffed by Bajazei the 
Fourth King of the Turks, applied to Tamerlane for 
his powerful fuccour. He thereupon entered into 
the Lcfler Afia, with an army of 800,000 men, ob- 
^Bined a compleat viiiory in a bloody battle fought 
Wr Mount Stella, and took Bajazet prifoner, who 
kided his days in miferable captivity. 
r After this, he made himfeif niafter of all Tartary, 
^rfia, and a great part of India. He lived till he 
_|iras near 90 years of age, and the Great Moguls in 
I the Eaft Indies are defcended from him. This il- 
luftrious Prince embraced the doftrine of Maho- 
met ; but notwithftanding tliis, he fliewed for fome 
time confiderable favour to Chriftians, and to men 
of learning. But at lad the principles of his reli- 
gion, fo adverfc to thofe of Chriftianity, prevailed 
over him, and made him treat all who profeffed the 
Goipel with unrelenting cruelty. Tliis gave a for- 
cible check to its progrefs, and the religion of Je- 
fus gradually loft ground among the Chinefe, Tar- 
tare, and Moguls, till it feemed to be almoft wholly 
j extirpated. 

^^ We muft now obferve, that the ambition and ty- 
^Eanny of the Roman Pontifs, which had rifen to an 
^jCnormous height, received in this period a confi- 
j^derable check and mortification. This was occafi- 
oned by a violent conteft which fubfifted between 
I Bonitace Mil. and Philip the Fair, King of France. 
^H That 
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arrogant, 
] enterprizing Ipirit, and aimed at abfolute deii 
potifin both in Church and State. To (hew his au' 
thority both in fpirituals and temporals, he ufed to 
make his appearance upon public occafions, fome- 
times in his Pontifical habit, at other times in loi- 
pcrial robes, and took this tor his motto, Ecce Due 
Gtadii. Tlie French Monarch was high-fpiriled, 
firm, and intrepid, and endeavoured to convince 
tbe Princes of Europe that it was not impoflible to 
give fomc check, to the afpiring defigns of the Sec 
of Romei 

Bonilace was highly diflatisfied with the alliance 
which Pliilip had concluded with the Emperor, and 
«fed every artifice to get it diffolved. He alfo de^ 
mandeJ that the Earl of Flanders and his children^ 
who had rendered ihemfelves obnoxious to his Ho- 
Unefs, fliould be delivered into his hands. All pro- 
pofrtions with refpeft to both thcfe points werCj 
however, perfeftly difregarded by the French King^. 
He likewife accufed and imprifoned the Bilhop of 
Pamiers, a creature and tool of the Pope, as guilty 
of monopolies, and exciting fedition. The Roman 
Pontif was hereupon much exafperated, and wrote 
letters to Philip in the moil infoient (train, averting 
in the boldeft manner, fupreme dommlon over all 
Princes and people. He publiflred a bull, declaring 
that Chrift had grante<i an unlimited power to his 
Church, that all mankind were fubjefted to the Bi- 
fliops of Rome ; and that fuch who denied this 
were to be reputed Heretics, and incapable of fal- 
valion. fn a brief addreflcd to the King, he fays, 
*' We would have your Majefly to know, that you 
** are fubjeft to us in all things both fpiritual and 
" temporal." 

The French Monarch ordered thefe bulls and 
briefs to be burnt, and aflcmblcd the (talcs of hifl 
realm, 
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realm, who protefted againfl the Pope's pretenfions 
in civil matters. They llkewife diew up an an- 
fwer to Boniface in terms of high contempt, and 
exprefled thus : " Philip, by the grace of God, 
'* King of the Franks, to Boniface., who fets up for 
" Sovereign Pontif, little or no health. Be it known 
** to your Great Extravagance, that we are not 
** fubjeci to any perfon whatfoever, as to what re- 
" gards temporals ; and that collation to ecclefiaf- 
*' tical benefices belong to us by royal right." 

Philip alfo ordered William de Nogeret, a noted 
lawyer, to draw out a charge againfl the Pope for a 
^jTcat many crimes, particularly Herefy and Simo- 
^Hf, and demanded that a general Council lliould be 
^Bonveened in order to depoli; him from the Ponti- 
^Bcate. Boniface, on the other hand, thundered 
^Bit a bull of excommunication againlt the King and 
^PP his adherents. 

^K In mean time, Nogeret was detached into Italy, 
to kindle a fedition, to feize on the Pepe's perfon, 
and to convey him to Lyons, where Philip propofed 
to aflemble a Council. This famous and active 
lawyer, formed an alliance with the powerful houfc 
of the Coionnas, then at enmity with his HoVmefs, le- 
vied an army, and made Boniface prifoner. lie 
treated him with the higheft indignity, and vented 
his rage to fuch a degree, as to give him a blow 
with an iron gauntlet. I'he inhabitants of Anagni, 
moved by pity and fuperflition, rcfcued the unfor- 
tunate Pontif, and conduced him to Rome, where 
he foon ended his days, overwhelmed with grief 
and indignation. 

His fucceffor, Benedift XI. repealed the fentence 
\\ of excommunication which ftood againtl the King, 
^ftut could not be perfuaded to abfolve Nogeret. 
^But upon his death, Philip formed a fcheme for 
^Kromoting a French Prelate to the Pontificate, in 
^K £ e whom 
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whom he might repofc entire confidence. Accort 
fclngly Bertram! de Goiy Archb !hop of Bourdeaux, 
*wa8 elected to tlic See of Rome A. D. 1305, who 
aButned the name of Clement V. 

This was an important vid:ory obtained by the 
French King, which he improved to great advan- 
tage. Through his intrigue and perfuafion, he 
prevailed on Clement to remain in France, and to 
remove the Papal refidence from Rome to Avig- 
non, where it continued for 70 years, which the 
Italians call, by way of fnccr, the Babylonifti cap- 
tivity. 

This event proved extremely prejudicial to the 
mterelt of the Romifh church. The Gallic Popes 
Were not beheld with the fame veneration as tbofe 
of Rome. During their diflance from the proper 
feat of government, innumerable factions fprang up 
which oppofed their authority ; the GibeUines, their 
old inveterate foes, gathered ftrength, tumults and 
civil wars prevailed in Rome and Italy- The terri- 
tories, which conftituted St Peter's patrimony, were 
ravaged, the decrees and bulls of the Holy Fatlier 
were treated with irreverence both by word and 
writing, and a fpirit of oppofition began to ftiew it- 
felf from this date, in many parts of Europe. Be- 
fides, the French Pontifs, receiving Tcry fmali re- 
venues from their dominions in Italy, had rccourfc 
to many expedients of an oppreffive nature, in or- 
der to fupply tile Apoftolic treal'ury. The fale of 
indulgences and of benefices was increafed, new 
taxes and tributes w^re devifed, refervesy proijifions^ 
and expcdaiives, as they were termed, and other 
avaricious impofitions, were multiplied, which cre- 
ated general difguft, and alienated the minds of 
many from the church of Rome. 

It was Gregory 11. who took the refolution of 
quelling, if poflible, the diforders and tumults whttl 
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raged in Rome and Italy, and of recovering the ci- 
ties and provinces which had been tal^en from the 
Roman See, With this view he triinsterrcd the Pon- 
tifical feat from Avignon to Rome A. D. 1376. He 
found matters in very great confulion, did not 
eti:ape many perfonal infuhs, and remarked with re- 
gret the low ebb to wliich Papal Majelly was redu- 
ced. But amidft fchenics of rcftoration at Rome, 
and fome iochnations of returning to France, he 
was carried off by death intlie year 1378. 

Hereupon the College of Cardinals affembled in 
order to chufe a fucceffor. The people of Rome, 

aid leaft a Frenchman Jhould be advanced to the 
btpal dignity, and foUicitous to have a Roman or 

lian preferred, rofe in a tumultuous manner, fur- 

undcd the Conclave, cried out with one voice, 
amatjo lo vokfuo Papa; and thrcatned to break 

icn the doors, and cut the Cardinals to pieces, 

Ecept they gratified their demands. Alarmed at 
fiich an uproar, and fufpicious of coniequences, the 
cleftors promoted to the Popedom Bartoisfiieo Preg' 
nana, Archbifhop of Pari, and a native of Naples, 
who took the name of Urban VI. 

No fooner was he invcfted with his new title and 
dignity, than he behaved fo impolitically, and with 
fuch infufl'erable pride, as to create general diflikc, 
efpecially among the leading Cardinals. They 
therefore retired to Fondi, and thought proper to 
declare the former eledion null as matter of force, 
and raifed to the Pontificate Robert Count of Ge- 
neva, who affumed the dcfignatinn of Clement VII. 
Thus Chrillendom beheld two Popes at one time, 
each claiming fovereignty and fupremacy ; and 
which was the true one, became a qucflion of much 
controvcrfy and dubiety. 

Urban continued at Rome, but the caftle of 
St Angelo held out for ClcnicJit. The Romans 
^ however 
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however laid ficge to it, after fonic time 

tliemfelves mailers of the fame, and then demo- 

lifhcd it. Clement refidcd at Avignon, and his 

caufe was efpoufed in France, Spain, Scotland, 

Lorrain, Savoy, Sicily and Naples. On the other 

hand, Germany, Bohemia, Hungary, Poland, Pruf- 

fia, Sweden, Denmark and Norway, acknowledged 

■jtlie authority of Urban, as alfo moil of the cities 

' in Tulcany and Lombardy. In England, the dc- 

rputies fent by the two Competitors were heard in 

f Parliament, and thereupon the cledion and right 

r of Urban were folemnly recognized. 

Tims the union of the Latin church under one 
fupreme head, was diffolved by this great weftern 
fchifm. Violent animofities, faftions, tumults and 
wars fprang from hence, which embroiled Europe 
f for half a century, and occafioned great diitrefs 
*and calamity. The intcrcfls of real religion were 
' iiegleftcd, amidft the jarring of parties, and the 
claims of ambition. ITie Clergy, intlamed with 
political refcntments, divided in opinion, and car- 
reftly contending about the rightful Vicar of Chrifl:, 
rforgot all zeal for his Religion, and fank into 
rdeeper corruption. And the people faw, with afto- 
Tiilhmcnt and with all the pangs of fuperftitious 
hefitalion and uncertainty, their ghoflly rulers, from 
whom they were taught to look for falvation, mi- 
ferably divided among themfelves, and thundering 
out anathemas againft one another, whilft two or 
tlvee different Popes at one time claimed obe- 
dience. 

Neverthelefs, even from thefe fcenes of confu- 
fion, fome good confequcnccs arofe, which, in the 
final ilfue, proved propitious both to civil and rcj 
gious liberty. J 

Ihc grandeur and authority of the Roman Pd 
(ifs undenvent a dark eclipfe, a fpirit of etiq^ 
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■ and oppofition was awakened, Princes and Poten- 
tales became judges and umpires to decide the 
rights of Papacy, and people were led to defpifc 
the pretences of religion in thofe who only con- 
tended for earthly dominion, and to imagine that 
the Church of Chrift might make a (liifl to fubfilt 
by itfelf, under the care of Providence, without 
the lordly iWay and fuprcmacy of a vifible Head- 
Urban died in the year 1389, and Clement in 
the year 1394, but neither of thefe events put a 
period to the partition of the Pontificate. The 
Italian Cardinals who were attached to the firft, 
;lefl:ed a Neapolitan to the See of Rome, called 
loniface IX ; whilft the French Cardinals ad- 
'anced a Spaniard to the Pontificate, known by 
;he name of Benedift XIII. Various attempts 
■were made for reconciling differences, and putting 
an end to fo formidable a fcbifm, which threatned 
deftrudion to the Church. Emperors, Princes, 
and Prelates united their councils, and projected 
various fchemes with this falutary and pacific view. 
The method of Ceilion was generally judged 
the moft plaufible ; but each Pontif obrtinately rc- 
fufed to refign the Papal chair, and ait meafures of 
accommodation proved abortive, which produced 
many difagreeable effeGs. The Galilean church 
thereupon held a Council at Paris in the year 1 397, 
and renounced all fubjcftion to both Popes, which 
withdrawment was approved by the King, and 
publiilied throughout France. 

It was about the year 1360, that John Wick/if , 
Rcftor of Lutterworth, and Profeflbr of Divinity 
at Oxford, rendered himfelf famous, and filled not 
only England, but aimoft all Europe with his doc- 
He yas a Doftor of great parts and pene- 
Ltratlon, and could not but openly condemn, both 
" I preaching and writing, the tjTanny and fuper- 
ftillon 
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ftition of the Church of Rome. He oppofed with 
great zeal the errors of Tranfubrtantiation, the 
adoration of the Hoft, tlie Seven Sacraments, 
Prayers for the dead, a (late of Purgatory, the 
Worlhip of faints and images, and all the principal 
corruptions and fuperllitions of the times. He in- 
veighed bitterly againft the vicious lives of the 
Monks and Clergy, and was a great enemy to all 
the Mendicant Friars. In the warmeft manner he 
recommended to the laily the peruCil and ftudy of 
the Holy Scriptures, and tranflated tliem into the 
Englifli language. 

Great numbers of people embraced his opinions, 
he was powerfully fupported by pcrfons of eminent 
diftinclion ; the univerfity of Oxford patronized 
him, and his books were read in their public 
fchools and colleges, till they were condemned and 
prohibited by tlie Council of Conftance in the next 
century. 

Yet did not he himfelf efcape profecutlon and 
trouble. A council was held at London, A. D. 
1377, to which he was fummoned by Simcn Sud- 
bury Archbifliop of Canterbury. 

Wickliff went there, accompanied with the 
Duke of Lancaller, who at that time had the 
grcatcft fhare in the government of the kingdom. 
He happily efcaped the danger tliac thrcatncd hitu, 
defended himfelf, and was abfolved. 

But another proccfs was revived againft him in 
the year 1385. Two Councils were convcened at 
London and Oxford, and there he did not meet 
with fo favourable a fate. The opinions which he 
taught were condemned as heretical and errone- 
ous, yet he himfelf retired fafely to Lutterworth, 



and died in peace, J. D. 1387. 

But his doftrincs did not die with him ;■ 
left many foUowers, and tbck multiplied to a grog 



fegree, both at home and abroad, who were re- 
markable for their zeal and fidelity, many of whom 
witnefTed a good confefTion even unto death. 

They went by the name of Wickliffites, and 
fometimes of Lollards, by way of profane con- 
tempt, alluding to the German etymology of that 
word, which denotes a perfon who is continually 
prailing God, or finging hymns to his honour. 
Others would derive this appellation from one 
Walter Lollard who preached in Germany about 
die year 1315 againft the authority of the Pope, 
tfie Intcrceflion of faints, the Mafs, extreme Unc- 

^^on, as well as againfl. other ceremonies and fuper- 

^■Ktions of the Church of Rome, and who was 

^Burned alive at Colegn^ A. D. 1322 *. 

^f It is acknowledged by thofe who are well verfed 
In the hiftory of thefe times, that fcience and learn- 
ing in general, as alfo the knowledge of real reli- 
gion, were reduced to a low ebb. Scholaftic theo- 
logy and myfticifm were predominant in their re- 
fpcftive extremes. Logical doftors or philofophi- 
Cal divines, flood in array againft thofe of the Bi- 
blical Party, and both were continually engaged in 
a feries of mutual controverfy. 

Many, both of the Greeks and Latins, gave into 
Arijlotelian notions, and followed the rules of the 
Peripatetics in expounding the doftrines of Reli- 
gion. They wrefted the Sacred Writings, in order 
to accommodate them to their own meaning, and 
doathcd them with a myfterious, abftraft air, re- 
_inote from vulgar views. They delighted in ab- 
Irufe and metaphyfical argumentation, which fre- 
||[ueiitly degenerated into fophillry, and prefump- 
tuoully 

3 full and particular account of the Lollards, 1 refer 
o\i% Reader to Dr Moiheini's Ecclef. Hift. Eng. by 
t Maclain, voi. III. p. 184, l8Sj *■*■■ 
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tuoufly brought Divine Revelation to the teft anJ 
tribunal ot human philofophy. The Dominicans 
and Francifcans were (brwavd in this lift, took 
great freedom in all their difputations, explained 
Scripture with a boundleis latitude^ and thereupon 
often ran into fooiilh and dangerous opinions. 
Thefe philofophical theologifts likewife difagrced 
among themfclves, which gave rife to two famous 
feils, the Scolijis and Thomifts, which fubfift to 
this day, the one named from John Duns Scotus 
an Englifhman, and of the Francifcan order ; the 
other from Thomas Acquinas, whofe tenets were 
warmly efpoufed by the Dominicans. There arc 
many dilTerent points about which they contend, 
but in a more peculiar manner, concerning the 
nature and extent of the Divine operation upon 
the human mind, the will of man, the nieafurc of 
fupernatural grace that is neceffary to falvation, 
the unity or perfonal identity of man, and the im- 
maculate Conception of the Virgin Mary. 

The Myftics, whilft they difcarded human wif- 
dom and philofophy, were fometimes difrefpeiJlful 
to Scripture itfelf, and feemed to fubftitute in room 
of the written Word, miraculous impulfes of the 
Spirit, Platonic notions and extatic tranfports. Yet 
there were fome among them of eminent piety and 
of more moderation, who excelled in Biblical 
learning, and drew from the facred Writings, us a 
pure perennial fountain, all their fublime fenti- 
ments of devotion and virtue. Others again, who 
were difowned by this more rational party, ran 
into all the frenzy of .fanaticifm, indulged to en- 
thufiaflic flights and vifions, and rambled from 
place to place with gloomy looks and macerated 
bodies, and retailed opinions inconfiftent with Chri- 
fliauity or humanity. 
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A-kin to thefe were the Quietifts, a feft which 
very much infcfted the Greek church. Thefe en- 
joined a total abflraftioh from the world, an in- 
tenfe courfe of contemplation, and boalted of a 
Divine illumination, which, in an extraordinary 
manner, difFufed ferenity and joy through the foul. 
They, in order to obtain this, were accuftomed to 
fit in fohtude, fleady and penfive, with their eyes 
fixed immoveably on fome particular objeft. There. 
Upon they pretended that an internal radiant light 
beamed upon them, which they called the Glory 
of God, and the fplendor with which Chrift flione 
»rth, at his transfiguration upon the Mount. 
'\ Very different from this JlUl and contemplative 
^, was that of the Dancers, which arofe in the 
fear 1373 at Aix-la-Chapelle, and which from 
pence was diflerninated through many places in 
handers. 

Both fexes among them were fo ridiculous, as 
to imagine dancing a part of devotion, or as pre- 
paratory to it. And in this exercife they con- 
tinued \Q long, and with fuch violent agitation, till, 
quite cxhaufted and breathlefs, they droped into a 
Anting fit. During this interval, they were fa- 
voured, as they faid, with extraordinary vifions. 

Such the meannefs or madnefs of men, when 
actuated by falfe principles and enthufiaftical no- 
tions ; when they forfake the calm diftates of rea- 
fon, the fober maxims of religion, and the infal- 
lible oracles of Divine Truth. 

The falfe doctrines, the abfurb ceremonies and 
fuperftitions, and the intolerable tyranny of Pope- 
ry, made many to fee it proper to feparate from 
the Church of Rome, and to llrike out into fome 
new path in Religion, whilft every one was not 
fufSciently inftruftcd either to conduft himfelf or 
t others aright. Ignorance was the infelicity 
F f ef 
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iiof thofc times, the minds of the multitude were 
jTiolfonetl with enthufiafticat or fuperllitious no- 
1 iions, they had not free accefs to the written Word, 
rind Monks and Priefts were too ready to inveigle 
and bewilder any who did not yield them implicit 
!fiibmiflion, to invent calumnies againft tliem, or to 
kixaggerate their faults and failings ". 

The bloody inquifitors availed thcmfelvcs of all 
his, and, like fo many cruel executioners, flood al- 
Etfays ready to ftrike the blow. They knew no dif- 
ttiiiclion or fefts, but all who oppofed the Church 
I of Rome or any of her tenets, were by them 
I branded with the odious name of Heretics, and 
I treated accordingly. They, with great aHiduity, 
, 'liunted for the remains of the Waidenfes, Catha- 
rifts and Apoilolifts, wherever they could be found. 
They kept up a perpetual fire of perfccution againft 
the brethren and fillers of the free fpirit, who 
vent under the common appellation of Beghards 
rand Beguines. Thefe atfeftcd very high flrains of 
['devotion, in contempt of external means and ordi- 
I nances, and delighted to exhibit a myftcrious and 
c"himcrical fyftem of religion. Margaret Poretta, 
who made a confpicuous figure amongft them, en- 
deavoured to prove in an elaborate performance, 
that the foul when abforbed in the love of God, 
was entirety fecure from all fin, was freed from the 
reftraint of every law, and might fafeiy gratify all 
its palTions, without incurring guilt. She (hared 
a melancholy fate, and was burnt at Paris along 
with one of the brethren. Some of thefe people 
were more eafy and moderate in their fcntimenis 
of religion, and were dillinguifhed as belonging 
to what was called, — the .-ight and approved clafs. 
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— whilft others ran into all the wildncfs of myfti- 
cifm. 

Their numbers .increafed in many places, not- 
withftanding the fcverity ufed for their extirpation, 
fo that many of them were configned to the flames 
during the courfe of this century, in Italy, France, 
and Germany. 

The Knights Templars, who had been fo long 
cftablifhed in Paleftine, deferve to be ranked 
amongft the number of heretics, if wickedneft is 
accounted, ^s it pught to be, the worft herefy in 
the world. Thefe were accufcd, particularly by 
jPhilip the Fair, as guilty of the moft atrocious 
• crimes, and enemies to all religion. Clement V. 
was averfe for fome time to liften to any charge 
|)rought againft them. At laft, moved by the im- 
portunity of the French Monarch, and other con- 
fiderations, he refolved to proceed againft them. 
Accordingly, by orders of the Pope, all the Tem- 
plars, difperfed through the different countries in 
Europe, were feized and imprifoned upon a fixed 
day, when totally inapprehenfive of the impending 
blow. Their rich revenues were diftributed 
i^mong other orders, particularly the Knights of 
Malta, or confifcated to the Princes within whofc 
kingdoms their poffeflions lay, and the whole order 
was fplemnly fuppreffed by the council of Vienna, 
A. D. 1 3 1 1 . Some are of opinion that thefe un- 
fortunate Knights met with a hard and unjuft fete, 
confidering, that other religious focieties in the 
Church of Rome had degenerated as well as them 
from their original inftitution, and were charge- 
able with great enormities. Many of the Tem- 
plars were tortured and put to death, who infifted 
on their innocence to the very laft. But large 
allowances ought perhaps to be made for the vio- 
lent 
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lent rcfentment which the French King had 1 
ceived againit them *. 

Ecclefiaftical Hillory informs us, that in this cen- 
tury frefii attempts were made to bring about 
a reconciliation between the Greek and Latin 
Churches. The Turks were daily enlarging their 
dominion, of which the Greeks grew extremely 
jealous, and thele intimated fome inclinations to 
llibmit to the Church of Rome, that from thence 
they might more readily draw fuccours againil the 
f common foe of Chriftianity. With this view, An- 
■dronicus junior, fent an ambaffador into the Weft 
in the year 1339. Another Grecian deputation 
waited upon Clement VI. A. D. 1349. A third 
embaify was fent to Innocent VI. for the fame paci- 
fic purpofe, in the year 1356. At lall: the Greek 
Patriarch went to Rome in the year 1367, in order 
to negotiate in perfon fo important an affair, and 
was followed by the Emperor himfelf, A. D. 1 369. 
He condefcended to publilh a confeflion of his 
faith, to fliew its conformity with that of the La- 
tins, and ufed every prudent method to re-eflablifti 
a good underflanding between the parties. But 
the major part of the Greeks ftiU retained an un- 
conquerable averfion to the Latin Church, and 
could not be prevailed on to come into the requi- 
ftte terms of accommodation, fo that the projeft of 
a compromifc and union proved abortive. 

In the^ftecnfb century an important revolution 
took place, which ended in the ruin of the Grecian 
empire, and proved extremely prejudicial to the 
Curiftian caufe. The Turks, a fierce and warlike 
people, made themfeives mailers of Conftantinople 
in the year 1453, under the command of Maho- 
Viet II. a Prince of accomplilhed parts, and of an 
cnterprizing fpirit. One part of that great city 

was 
* Vid. Putean's HUloire de la condemnation dcs Templicrs, 
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was taken by ftorm, the other capitulated upon 
terms. Hence it was, that both the Chriftian and 
Mahometan religions were there profeffed even in 
a public manner. The former was maintained in 
that quarter which had furrendered on articles^ at 
leaft during the courfe of this century, whilft the 
other was obliged to fubmit to the religious ithpo- 
fitions of the viftor. Too foon however was the 
privilege referved for the Chriftians invaded, and 
in proccfs of time it was almoft reduced to a fha- 
dow, and loaded with fevere reftriftions, under the 
fuperftitious fway of Mahometan Princes. 

Along with their viftorious arms, ignorance and 
barbarifm rufhed in with a mighty torrent, over- 
fpread Greece with furprizing rapidity, and made the 
oriental mufes languifh and decay. The republic 
of letters wore however a more placid and pro- 
mifing afpeO: in the Latin world. There the libe- 
ral arts and fciences were cultivated with care, and 
were tenderly cherifhed under the patronage- and 
munificence of feveral Princes and Popes who were 
diftinguiflied for tafte and refinement, particularly 
Alphonfus VI. King of Naples, the illuftrious fa- 
mily of the Medicis in Italy, and Nicholas V. 

llie Weft received a vaft acceffion of literature 
upon the redudion of Conftantinople, which was 
in this rqfpeQ:, of unfpcakable advantage. From 
that period many of the moft eminent Greek Lite- 
rati removed into Italy, and other countries of 
Europe, inftrufted the youth in all the various 
branches of erudition, publifhed ufeful compofi- 
tions of their own, and many accurate editions of 
Greek and Latin authors, and diffufed every where, 
a love of learning and fcience. In confcqucnce of 
this, many academies were founded in Italy, Frarce 
and Germany, libraries were multiplied at a great 
cxpence, and generous provifion was made for the 

encouragement 
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encouragement of learned men, and of (ludious 
youth ambitious of literary glory. 

About this time a moft fortunate event occurred, 
highly aufpicious to the interefts of knowledge, 
and to every valuable improvement. The noble 
art of Printing was difcovered in the year 1440, 
by Laixirenl Cojler of Harlem. He firft invented 
the wooden moveable types ; John Guttemburg of 
Mcntz, contrived metallic types which were carv- 
cd ; Schcffer of Stralburg, perfected the art, by 
calling the types in an iron" mould, and by giving 
them a more equal frame and better potifli *, This 
admirable invention ferved to propagate know- 
ledge at an eafy rate, witli an accuracy and faci- 
lity unknown to former times, brought to light 
many valuable volumes of antiquity which lurked 
in obfcurity among the Monks, circulated to a 
greater extent the compofitions of the moderns, 
and excited a general curiofity and thirft for fci- 
cnce and improvement. ~ 

Before tlie Greeks arrived in Italy, Aril 
reigned without a rival, and all who were led ii 
phitofophical refearches viewed him with venera^ 
tion, and followed him with implicit fervility. 
But now an uncxpefted revolution took place in 
the empire of learning, and the Grecian fiiges, 
captivated witli the charms of Platonic philofophy, 
endeavoured to fupplant the Stagyrite, perfuaded 
the moll ingenious among the Latins to abandon 
the dry logic and metaphylical fubtilty of the Peri- 
patetics, and to adopt the ferene and fublimc wif- 
doni of the immortal Plato. Cofino de Mcdicis, en- 
chanted with the fyllem of this eloquent philofo- 
pher, formed a fchemc of founding a Platonic aca- 
demy at Florence. He ordered the works of the 
Athenian fage, and of his moft renowned difciplcs 

to 
• Gerard Meerman's Origines Typographic*. 
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be tranflatcd into Latin, and gave great encou- 
igcmcnt to a general ftudy and imitation of them. 
I confequcnce of this, two philofophical fe£ts 
;ofc, who long difputed with mutual vehemence, 
rliether Ariftotle or Plato was the greatcft philofo- 
ler ; whllft a third party fleered a middle courfc 
jetween the two, and aimed at a coalition of their 
different opinions. Scholallic theology, which dealt 
in intricate queftions and in a jargon of abftraft 
' :rms, and which was fupported by the Dialeffi- 
ians, loft ground, and began to be difreliftied. 
tn the other hand, the Myftics gradually gained 
afcendant, who were defended by the Platonics, 
whofe refined notions they partly approached, 
d who daily rofe in the efteem of the public. 
The weftern fchifm was ftill continued and fo- 
lented by the obftinacy of the contending Pontifs. 
mifece IX. refided at Rome, and Benedift SIII. 
:cd his abode in Avignon. Upon the death of 
,e former, Innocent VI!. was raifed to the Pontifi- 
:ate by the partizans of his prcdeceffor. He foon 
"ying, they elefted in his place Angeli Corrario, a 
'cnetian Cardinal, who afluraed the name of Gre- 
'gory Sn. A projeS of accommodation was plan- 
ned by fome who wiflied weil to the peace and 
tranquility of the Church, and both Pontifs bound 
themfelves by an oath to abdicate the Papal-chair, 
if that was needful, which facred obligation they, 
"lowever, violated in a moft (hameful manner. In 
irdcr to heal this Papal divifion, a Council was af- 
fembled atPifa, A. D. 1409, who acted with fmgular 
fpirit and vigour. It coniifled of 22 Cardinals, 
4 Patriarchs, 12 Archbilhops, 67 Bifliops in perfon, 
"15 deputies, a confiderable number of Abbots, Ge- 
lerals and Procurators of Orders, Deputies of 
-haptcrs, and 67 Ambafladors from Kings and So- 
rereign Princes. 

They 
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They pafled fentence of condemnation again; 
rape two contending parties, depofed them from the 
Tomificate, and declared them guilty of perjury and 
contumacy. They afttrwards proceeded ' to deft 
Peter of Candia, who took the title of Alexander V. 
Notwithftanding this, Benedict and Gregory con- 
Veened councils of their own, and continued to ex- 
ercife the funflions of the Papacy, fo that the Chri- 
ftian Church was rent into three great fadions, 
each owning a fuprcme leader, which proved a 
fruitful fourcc of contention and calamity. 

Alexander died at Bologna, in the year r4I0j 
when his Cardinals promoted a Neapolitan, who 
fumed the name of John XXllI. a man devoid" 
religion and integrity. 

The Emperor Sigifraund, and feveral other 
ropean Princes, were extremely defirous of reftoring 
peace to the Church, and of uniting it under one 
fpiritual head. To accompliih this important end, 
it was judged neceflary to affemblc a general Coun- 
cil, which at laft was agreed to, and which was 
fummoned to meet at Conftance in the year 1414. 
This celebrated Council was graced with the pre* 
fence of the Emperor himfclf, a great number of 
German Princes attended in perfon, many Ambaf- 
fadors from different States in Europe made their 
appearance, as did alfo the Pontif John, with a mul- 
titude of Cardinals, Bifhops, and Abbots. 
grand AITenibly alTerted, in the ftronged manni 
the abfolute fupreniacy of a general Council. 
undoubted authority to determine every thing 
regards faith or manners, and declared that all per- 
fons of whatever rank or denomination, even the 
Roman Pontifs themfelves, were fubjeft to their ju- 
rifdiftion and bound by their decrees, as reprefcnt* 
mg the Univerfa! Church, which derives its power 
direOIy from Chrift birafelf. 
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^ ■ It afterwards proceeded to depofe John XXIII. 
on account of many crimes of which he was con- 
viftcd. The Counc'it Continuing to fit upon the af- 
fairs of the Church, Gregory XII. did, by proxy, 
voluntarily rcfign the Pontificate into their hands 
in the year 1415. About two years thereafter, the 
fame Council degraded Benedid: XlIIi. and with an 
unanimous voice placed in the Papal-chair Otto dc 
Collonna, who aflumed the name of Martin V. by 
which peace and union were happily reftored. 

The decifions and proceedings of the council of 
Conftance gave a fatal blow to Pontifical pride. 
^^Iie world beheld with indignation the lordly am- 
^Ktionofthe Sec of Rome, and of thofe who pre- 
^Knded to be the ghoftly rulers of the Church, 
^^rhofe arrogance, contention, and obftinacy, fo fre- 
quently produced the moft deplorable evils. 

The mouths of men were opened to inveigh witk 
vehemence againft the vices of the Clergy, the en- 
ormities of the Monaftic Orders, and the general 
corruption and degeneracy of the Church, both in 
its head and members. 

The eyes of Europe were fixed on this famous 
council, and conceived fangume hopes of a thorough 
reformation, fuch as fhouid fet bounds to the de- 
Jjxitifm of the Roman Pontifs, give a check to the 
growing licentioufnefs of the Ecclefiallica! Order, 
revive the rules of Primitive difcipline, and replace 
religion on a better footing. The affembled Fa- 
thers acknowledged the ncceflity of this falutary 
work, and did not feem dilpleafed with thofe who 
urged the execution of it. Yet all this was policy 
and pretext, whilll many difliculties were artfully 
ftarted, many evafions ingenioully devifed, with a 
Bview to prevent or poftpone fo beneficial a projcft. 
^towcrful paflions and prejudices prevailed, mutual 
^waloufics and jarring interefts interfered, and the 
^^ G g diguitaries 
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dignitaries of the Church were inwardly avcrfe tff 
reformation which might ftrikc upon themfelves, 
or obllruft theiT darling defigns. The very Pon- 
tif who was newly created Martin V. in whom ma- 
ny repofcd great confidence, was no fooner invcfted 
with the Papal dignity, than he gave uncxpcdcd 
I evidence of a fixed intention, to quafli all meafures 
, that might tend to reftore the purity of religion, or 
. 10 ftrcngthen the reins of difcipllne. Thus it came 
to pafs, that this illuftrious Council was diflblved 
upon the 2id of April A. D. 1418, after it had fat 
three years and fix months, without effcfting what 
was one principal end of their meeting, and what 
all good men ardently wilhed. 

About five years after this, Martin was prevailed 
on to fummon a new Council. This was counte- 
nanced by his fucceflbr Eugenius iV. and was heW 
at Bafd in the year 1431. The two capital points 
on which they were to deliberate were, the union 
of the Greek and Latin Churches, and a general 
reformation of the whole. The members of this 
grand convocation appear to have formed a finccrc 
defign of effcftuating both thcfe ends. But the 
fcheme of a reformation alarmed the Roman Pon- 
tif, nothing was more remote than this from his 
thoughts : He employed every Ilratagem to ob- 
ftruft it, and twice attempted to diflblve the Coun- 
cil which counterafted his moft fettled purpofes. 

They, howei'cr, continued to fit, aflerted their 
privileges, infiffed on the fuperiority of general 
Councils to the Popes themfelves, and enafted feve- 
ral laws, by which Annats, Expeff/ttivet, Re/ei-vei, 
Provijions, and other Papal impofitions were abo- 
liftied. The haughty Pontlf, exafperated at thcfc 
proceedings,pretcnded,by an edict which he ifltied, 
to diil'olve the council at Bajt/, and conveened ano- 
ther in oppofition to it, which accordingly met at 
Fertai 
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Ferrara, and which he opened in perfon in the 
year 1438. 

The plague breaking out there the following 
year, it was removed to Florence, where the mem- 
bers, under Papal direftion, excommunicated the 
Council of Bqfil, and declared all their a£l:s and pro- 
ceedings null and void. Thefe on the other hand, 
fupported by the Emperor, the King of France, 
and feveral other Princes, firft pronounced a len- 
ience of contumacy againlt Eugenius for rcfufmg 
to obey their fummons, and afterwards they dcpo- 
fed him from the Ponttlicatc on the 25th of June 
,jL D. 1439. 

They pcrfifting with firmnefs In vigorous mea- 

ires, and deriding the Papal bulls thundered againft 

lem, thought proper to eleft to the See of Rome, 

Amadeus Duke of Savoy, who affumed the title of 

Felix V. 

Hereupon a frelh fchifm enfued to the great fean- 
dal of religion, two Popes and two Councils con- 
tending together, each of whom had numerous 
and powerful partizans. 

The Council of Bafil continued to fit till the year 
1443, enafting laws and paffing decrees, notwith- 
ftanding all the efforts ufcd by Eugenius to put a 
flop to their proceedings. The Council of F'lo- 
rcnce was chiefly employed in negotiations with the 
Greek Church, in order to unite it to the Latin, 
which, by proniifes and threainings, and a variety 
of intrigue, was at iafl: eftefted, though it proved 
of fliort duration. The Grecian Emperor and Pa- 
triarch, with a train of Billiops and Doftors, ap- 
peared in perfon, in order to give greater weight to 
fuch a folemn tranfadion, and as they were at that 
juncture reduced to great extremity by the Turks, 
who in fact foon thereafter proved victorious, as was 
' already noticed. 

The 
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The conditions of concord and peace which 1 
.yj" genius prefcribed to the Greeks were thefc. That 
they fliould acknowledge that the Holy Spirit pro. 
cccded from the Son as well as from the Father ; 
that departed fouls were purified by fire in an inter- 
mediate ftatc, before they were admitted into hea- 
ven, and to tlie prefenceof God; that unleavened 
bread might be ufed in the Sacrament of the Sup- 
per ; and that the Roman Pontif was the fuprcmc 
Judge and Head of the whole Catholic Church. 

Thefe articles, and the agreement msde, gave 
great umbrage at Conftantinople. Every thing, it 
was faid, had been condufted in the council at tTo- 
renee by chicane and ftratagem, by bribes, pro- 
mifes, or menaces, fo that the former fchifm was re- 
newed, and frefh animofity kindled. 

Eugenius died in February 1447, and was fuc- 
cccded by Thomas Sarzano, Biihop of Bologna, 
who is known by the name of Nicholas V. 

He was a perfon of profound erudition, of di- 
flinguiflied talents, a zealous promoter of the libe- 
ral arts and fciences, and a generous patron of 
learned men. He was alfo remarkable for a fpirit 
of moderation, and difcovered a love of peace and 
a mildnefs of manners, which charmed all, and pre- 
faged the return of union and tranquillity. This 
event happily took place under his Pontificate; the 
European Princes were follicitous to accomplifh it; 
Felix V. was prevailed on to refign the Papal-chair, 
the Council of Bafil re-aflcmbled at Laufenne, and 
confirmed the deed ; at fame time they palfed a 
folemn decree, ordaining the Church univerfal, to 
acknowledge Nicholas as fole Pontif, and to fub- 
mit to his authority, whilfl: he on the other hand 
ratified their laws and decifions. 

The corrupt (tale of Religion was fo apparent, 
and the irregularities of the ccdefiaftica! Order 
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"were fo flagrant and offenfive, that Councils faw it 
neceflary to interpofe their authority ; and in thcfc 
illuftrious afferablies, there were fome, who, with 
great boldnefs and. feverity, cenfured the tyranny 
of the court of Rome, and the degeneracy of Bi- 
fftops, Priefts, and Monks. Declamations of this 
nature came to be the general topics of the times. 
Various commotions concerning the afiairs of reli- 
gion were raifed in feveral parts of Europe. The 
doftrincs of WicklifF liad overfpread England and 
Scotland, and greatly alarmed the Pope. They 
iikewife made their way into foreign kingdoms, 
^-^rticularly into Bohemia, found a kind reception 
^fcmongll confiderablc numbers there, and were em- 
^Pbraced by fomc members in the univerfity of 
BM*rague, about the year 1408. Of thefe John Hufs, 
Profeflbr of Divinity, was the mod famous, a Doc- 
tor in high efteem for purity of do£trine and fanili- 
ty of manners, and of diftinguilhed learning and 
eloquence. He inveighed with vehemence againft 
the Pope, Cardinals and Bi/hops, the vices of the 
lacerdotal Order, and many praftices in the Church 
of Rome, whillt he endeavoured to withdraw the 
univerfity of Prague from the jurifdidion of Gre- 

Bgory XII. 
\ He was a man of fuch influence, as to obtain 
from King Wenciflaus a revocation of the privi- 
leges of other nations in the Univerfity, in behalf 
of Bohemia, which was reftored to three fuffrages 
that had been ufurped by the German nation, 
diftinguilhed into Foks, Bavarians, and Saxom, 
though originally thrown into one divifion. 

The confequence of this was, that a great many 
of the latter clafs retired from Prague to Lcipfick, 
where Frederic, Eleftor of Saxony, founded a Uni- 
verfity which fubfifts to this day. From hence 
likewife arofc many enemies who perfccuted [ohn 
Hufs 
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Hufs by word and writing, and who were aft'iTJ 
to inflame acculations againfl him. Accordingly 
he was fummoned to the tribunal of John XXIIl. 
This he difregardcd and made no compearance, 
upon which he was declared contumacious, and 
excommunicated. Afterwards, the Council of Con- 
ftance ordered him to appear before them, and to 
anfwer to the charge of herefy brought againll 
him. In order to fecure him from all kind of vio- 
lence, he obtained the grant of a Safc-condud: from 
the Emperor Sigifmund. Depending entirely upon 
this, he readily repaired to Conftance, and p!cd 
his caufe before the Council with a mafculine and 
flowing eloquence. But many there, were rc- 
folved upon his deftruftion ; they condemned him, 
his writings and doftrines ; and, contrary to all 
good faith, and to the imperial Paff-port, he was 
in a fcandalous manner divefted of his facerdotiil 
habit, thrown into prifon, declared an Herefiarch, 
delivered over to the fecular arm, and put into 
the hands of the Duke of Bavaria. Thereupon 
his books were publicly burnt at the church-door, 
and he himfelf was committed to the ilamcs upon 
the 6th of July, A.D. 1415. 

This eminent perfon paffed through the tragical 
fcenc, with heroic refolutton and Chriflian forti- 
tude, expreffed the warmelt fentiments and feelings 
of Religion, a confident expectation of a bleffed 
immortality, and a high hope that Heaven would 
not dcfert but profper the caufe for which he 
fuffered. 

Jeromif of Prague who attended and fupported 
John Hufs, his beloved friend and companion, was 
iikewife arraigned before the Council, and ihreat- 
ned with the fame miferable fate, if he did not in- 
ftant'y abjure his opinions. Thrown into a panic 
{It the profpeft of fuch a cruel death, he ftgnihed 
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"his wiliingnefs to retraft and yield fubmiflion to 
the Romifh Church. Notwithftanding this, he was 
remanded to prifon upon a pretext of infincerity. 
There he collefted his native ftrength, refumed 
courage, and being re-cxamincd by the members 
of Council, he declared his forrow for having done 
any thing that could even be conftrued into a re- 
cantation, and publicly profeffed the fame princi- 
ples which his martyred friend had done. 

Hereupon he was fentenced to death, led out to 
execution, tied to a ftakc, and burnt alive, on the 
3olh of May, A. D. 1416 ; to all which he fub- 

I nutted with patience and magnanimity. 
■ Thus did thefe early Reformers fall vidims to 
pie rage of fuperllition, the violence of faftion, 
ind the revenge of perfonal animofity ; all which 
contributed to ihe ruin of thofe eminent men, who 
dcferved a better fate, nay, who were well entitled 
to univerfal cfteem. 
^^ Their numerous difciples were not difcouraged 
Hbot rather animated by their death. No fooner 
^nrere the news of this heard at Prague, than they 
flew to their arms, deflroyed the Archbiihop's pa- 
lace, and maflacred fevcral perfons who appeared 
"moft obnoxious. The Nobility of Bohemia and 
Moravia were exafperatcd at the violation of tlie 
Public Faith, entered into a league not to receive 
ihc canons of that Council which had unjullly con- 
demned Hufs and Jerome, and refolved to defend 
their memories and doftrities to the utmoft of their 
power. A large body of the Huffites, amounting 
to 30,000, retreated to a high mountain which 
they called Tabor, where they built a large and 
regular city, which they fortified in the ftrongefl: 
"(nanner. They chofe for their leader the famous 
Kf/*«, a Bohemian Knight, a man of intrepid bra- 
very, 
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very, under whofe llandard a numerous army was 
foon muftered. 

Upon the death of Wenciflaus, King of Bohe- 
mia, the Emperor Sigifmund fucceeded to the 
I 'throne, who enafted fevere laws againft the Huf- 
-iites, and employed the force of arms to reduce 
them, by which many of them fuffered in a moft 
cruel manner. The Bohemians exafperatcd at 
fuch barbarous proceedings, withdrew their fub- 
jeftion in the year 1420, and declared open war 
Bgainft their Sovereign. Zilka their illuftrious 
Chief, expert in war, and leading on a zealous and 
intrepid band, met with fignal fqccefs, gained feve- 
■"tal viflories over the Emperor, made himfelf maf- 
ijtcr of Prague, and afterwards of alt Bohemia. 
[i tJpon his death, Proccpius Raza fucceeded as Ge- 
^ncral, a man little inferior for fpirit and valour, 
rand who carried on the war to great advantage, 
rin the courfe of it, the mod inhuman barbarities 
^Vterz committed on both fides ; depredation, car- 
■*iiagc and blood marked the progrcfs of the con- 
^ tending armies. They were mutually inflamed 
ragainft one another to a favage degree ; both held 
Fit as a maxim, that it was lawful to expirpatc He- 
I'letics by fire and fword, and each appeared to the 
pother in this unfortunate point of light. It is not 
^difficult to dcfcry the ravage and calamity which 
fuch a pernicious principle would fpread, heightned 
by all the motives of revenge, fuperftition or con- 
fcience. 

As the Hufiites greatly increafed in numbers, fo 
their union diminiflied. Mifunderftanding fprang 
up amongft themfelves which divided them into 
two factions, known by the diftlnftion of Calix- 
tines and Taborites. The firft were more moderate in 
their demands, ftrenuouny infilled on the ufe of 
. cup or chalice in the Lord's Supper, which 
they 
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they faid ought to be adminiftred in both kinds; re- 
quired that the Word of God fliould be preached 
in a plain, intelligible manner ; that the Ecclefiadi- 
cal Orders ihould b'e brought to greater regularity, 
and reftrained in their worldly purfuits and pol- 
fe0ions ; and that the punilhment of crimes ihould 
be left to the Civil Magiltrate. 

The Taborites aimed at higher things, and want- 
ed to reduce every thing in Religion to the ftan- 
dard of primitive fimpjicity. They demanded an 
abolition of Papal power and autliority, that the 
form of Divine worfliip, and of ccclefiaftlcal go- 

Iemment fliould be changed, that fuperfiitious rites 
[id ceremonies (hould be condemned, that an uni- 
crfal Reformation fliould take place, and a new 
Ihurch and Hierarchy crefted on the ruins of the 
refent. 
, Some ran into the wildnefs of fanaticifm and rc- 
glous cruehy *, fpoke of the fuggeftion and im- 
pulfe of the Spirit as the grand direiStory, and of 
the perfonal appearance and prefidence of Chrlft 
upon earth, for the government of his Church. 

ITie unjullifiable errors and aftions of thefc laft 
mentioned, are imputed by fome to the whole clafs 
of HulTites at large, without making thatdiftinction 

Kiich truth and impartiality require. 
The Council of Bafil earnettly wlflied and la- 
ured to put an end to a war which had occa- 
fioned fo much confufion and bloodlhed. With 
this view the Bohemians were invited to conic 
H h there, 

• This may be learneil fro.n the — Diarium Huffiticum — 
of Byzinius, aiid of whicli the following paiTage is a fpeci- 
men, — In hoc tempore tiltionis, quilibet fidelis, eliam Pret 
byter, qaannimaiaquc fpiritualis, eii maleditihis, ([iii gladiuni 
fbum corporalem prohibct a ftnguine adverfarioruni legU 
ChrUli, fed debet manus fua« kvare in eorum ranguine et 
£|nflificare. 
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there, rbat fome method of accommodation migl 
if polfible, be Jevifcd. Many of tiiem were averfe 
to this propofal, but the Nobles and leading men 
obtained a folcinn deputation of three hundred 
perlbns, to whom the Council gave an ample I^ff- 
port. After many conferences and warm debates, 
thefe returned home without efitfting any thing. 
The Council afterwards fent ambafladors into Bo- 
hernia, who entered into fcparate negotiations with 
the Nobility, who thereupon were rulpcfled by the 
people. Mattrrs at lait came to an open rupture. 
A dccifivc battle was fought between thcfe parties, 
(he Calixtines and Taborites were defeated, Pro-- 
wpius was killed, and Sigiftnund was acknow- 

I sfcdged King of Bohemia. 

After this, a treaty of peace was concluded with 
the Bohemians and Moravians, to which the Ca- 
Kxtines acceded, on obtaining the privilege of the 
£up in the Eucharift. 'ITie Emperor made a 

k tmiphant entry into Prague in September i. 

I 'ftnd the Romifh fervicc and ceremonies were 

yeftabliOied in all the Churches. 

The Taborites were inflexible ; and neither ar- 

rfifice, perfuafion, nor perfecution could vanquifh 
their refohition, or prevail on them to abandon their 
principles. Thcfe, however, they reviewed with 
care, and improved to advantage. Lopijing off 
what was wrong, retrenching what appeared re- 
dundant or annecefiary, and weigh'mg every article 
with leifure and candour, they ncw-tnodelled their 
religious fyflem, and gave it a more conliltcnt and 
fcriptural afpeft. They difcarded from their com- 
munion fuch whofe tenets or manners were any 
way licentious or difgraeeful, adhered itedfaftly ti* 
the Faith in oppofition to Popery, being now known 
by the uame of the Bohemian Brethren, but wlioni 
their enemies fometiiues ftiled Picards, or Bc^. 
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Mrds, and oe a great auxiliary body they afterwards 
joiaed Luther and Calvin in the glorious work of 
(he Retbcniation. 

tWe liavd already '"ad occafion to remark., that 
: CKceilent art of l*rinting, lb conducive to the 
ip^gation ot knowledj^e, was found out in litis 
WUfy, and now we would obferve, that toward 
the coiiclufion of it, the new world ol America was 
difcovered, which opejied up an hnnicnfc field for 
the extenfion of Iratic and commerce. The ufeful 
invention of the mariner's needle and compafs, had 'r 
been difcovered in the kingdom of Naples about J 
^the year 1330. From that time gradual improve- 
^■ttents were made in the art of navigation, failing 
^Beas rendered a great deal fafcr, and more frequent; 
^■tpd dUtant voyages were undertaken. The Pariu- 
fiiefc, in particular, had penetrated as far as Ethio- 
pia and the Indiesy and other nations were advan- 
cing in unitation of tliem. But none proved lb 
bold and fuccefKful an adventurer at fea as Chri- 
ftoplier Columbus, a native of Genoa, in the fcrvice 
of Spain. He obferving, and weighing with atten- 

Km, what a vaft difproportion there mull be be- 
Neen the land and water which were fuppofed to 
vide the terraqueous globe, concluded with a 
•kind of confidenee, that there mult be another con- 
tinent beyond the Atlantic ocean. The probability 
of this he reprefciited to different courts in Europe, 
for feveral years, who treated it as a roinantic pro- 
jetf. At laft he received a comniilTion from tjie 
court of Spain, who enabled him to ej^uip three 
■fiiips, and furnithed him with men, money, and 
^Krovilions. lie accordingly fet fail on the 3d of 
^^Aigud )492> and arrived fafe at the Canaries. 
^Krom thence he proceeded to the weflward in queft 
^Kf this unknown region. Nothing appearing for a 
^fcng while, his men began to mutiny, and entered 
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into 3 confpiracy againft his life. At this crifis of 
time, he fortunately difcovered a light from (hore, 
and, upon the 17th of Oftober, made the land, 
which produced reconciliation and joy. He firft 
made himfdf mafter of different iflands, particu- 
larly Cuba, Hifpaniola and Jamaica, and from 
thence opened an eafy paflage into the vaft conti- 
nent of America. 

How this immenfe region was at firft peopled, 
has been the fubjeft of much difpute, and of many 
curious conjedurcs. Some have thought it highly 
probable, that this was done by the antient Cartha- 
ginians, who were famous navigators. They tliem- 
felves were fituated on the north-welt coaft of Afri- 
ca, and poffefl'ed the Canary and Cape-Verd iflands 
in the Atlantic ocean. From time to time they 
fent large colonies to thefe places, their Ihips were 
of large conflruftion, and fometimes carried 1000 
men. Some ot thefe might mifs their paflage and 
be driven weftward, or voluntarily proceed in quell 
of new habitations. From thefe, however, they 
would find it impoffible to return, on account of 
the trade-winds, which would always blow contrary 
to them, and which their infant Ikill could not fur- 
mount. Thus the Americans would remain un- 
known. For it is by the aid of the compafs and 
other improvements, that a way is found out of 
failing into higher latitudes, out of the courfe of 
the trade-winds, by which fliips can now return to 
the eaftcrn continent. 

But others think it much more probable, that 
the natives of America originally came from China, 
Japan, or fome part of Tartary. It is afferled with 
great confidence by fome, that the Chinefe knew 
the arts of navigation, printing, and the ufe of guns 
a long time before the Europeans*. Nor is it in- 
credible 

• Homius de Origine Gentium Amcrkanarum. 
Travelsj in folio, p. 8, <^, 1 7, i B. 
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credible that fuch an ingenious and prolific people 
(hould fend out colonies to replenifti other parts of 
the world. At the time of the Spanifti conqueft, 
the Tncas of Feru did not boaft of any original ber 
yond 400 years, nor the Mexicans above 300 
years. 

In Peru, particularly, the fame tafte in architcc*- 
ture prevails as among the Chinefe, and the inha- 
bitants refcmble them in refpeft of the vaft extent 
of their cities, and the magnitude and manner of 
their towers and fortified places. It is likewife re^^ 
latcd, that about the year 1268, great multitudes 
of the Chinefe, were, by an invafion of the Tartars, 
obliged to leave their country, and that they fled 
into certain remote ifli^nds, which, in all probability, 
lay on the American fliore. 

With regard to Tartary, the mod fkilful naviga^ 
tors have not been able to fail from the north,, 
round the eaftern coafts of that country. Nay, 
fome have conjedured that a certain neck of land 
may have ftretched from thence to America; or 
that this cannot, at any rate, be very far diftant 
from fome parts of Tartary. And many of the 
Americans refemble the Scythians or Tartars in 
their forms of idolatry, in their manner of living, 
' and of pafturing their cattle. 

However, we would nbw obferve, that Ameri- 
cus Vefpufius, a Florentine, was likewife employed 
by Emanuel King of Portugal, to proceed for Ame- 
rica, to makMj^ifcoveries and obtain poiTeiTions, 
which he accofaingly did, and called that extenfive 
region by his own name. Alexander VI. fond of 
aggrandizing the Roman See, and imitating the 
lordly example of his affuming predeceflbrs, who 
difpofed of crowns and kingdoms in Europe, gave 
a frefli inftance of Pontifical prefumption, with a 
Ihew of generofity, bcftowed what was not his own, 

and 
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and divided all America between the Spaniards 
and the Portuguefc. He exhorted thefe two na^ 
tions to propagate the gofpel among the Ameri- 
cans, and appointed a great number of FrancifcanB 
and Dominicans to fettle amongft them, and to pro-^ 
mote their converfion. But they carried the fpir it^ 
not of Chriftianity but of Popery with them, were 
more intent to fubjed the natives to the See of 
Rome, than to Jefus Chrift, and to acquire gran- 
deur and opulence for themfelves, than to forward 
the falvation of fouls. And what elfe could be ea&- 
peded in America, confidering the condud of ^ 
clloman Clergy in Europe, and the charaffaers of 
that fuperftition which they taught, in the room^of 
real religion ? BefideSj the Dominicans and Fran- 
cifcans were, in a particular manner, diargealde 
with great irregularities, both in dodrine and ^prac-- 
.tice ; and indeed the whole eccleRaftical ^ Order 
were at this time funk into deep and mournful de- 
generacy, utterly inconfiftcnt with their &cred pro- 
fei&on. 
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WE now arrive at that grand period of the 
Chriftian Church, which I fixed at the glo- 
ticHis aera of the Reformation, about the beginning 
of the fixteenth century. 

* Thi& opens to our view a fpacious and fertile field 
ftored with rich materials, where the greateft diffi* 
culty will be, to fekd with judgment, and ta 
abrnlge with propriety. 

Notwilhft?inding the power and prevalence of 
Popery during many preceeding ages of the Church, 
notwichftanding the ignorance and fuperftiticm 
which had hitherto generally reigned, yet there 
were, even amidft the darkeft times, fome men of 
brighter parts and of more eminent piety, who often 
appeared, if not to ftcm the torrent of delufion,yet 
to diflfiife fome glimmerings of light, who groaned 
under the oppreffions, and lamented the errors of 
the Church of Rome, and who entertained jufter 
notions of religion. 

Befides many who may not have come to our 
knowledge, befides the long lift of faithful witneffes 
who bore teftimony to the truth, particularly re- 
corded by fome authors f , we may recoiled: thofc 

w^hom 

\ Flaccius Illyricus, Uihcr, Spanheim, and others. 
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whom we have tranfienily mentioned, the Walden- 
fes and Albigenfes, the Wickhfites, the HulEtes 
and Bohemian brethren, who lifted up a (tandard 
againit Antichrift. Nay, even in the bofom of the 
Cliurch there were not a few private perfons who 
loudly complained ; and many powerful Printes 
and States remonftraced againft the arrogance, the 
lordly dominion and tyranny of the Pontifs, the 
wealth, indolence, and wickcdnels of the Clergy, 
who regretted the corruption of religion, and wilh- 
cd earneltly lor fome reformation. Pope Adrian 
himfclf acknowledged the neceffity of this, and fe- 
veral councils were conveened under fame fpecious 
but elufory pretexts of this nature, whilU nothing 
cflential was effefted. 

This glorious work was referved for Martin Lu. 
thcr, whom Providence raifed up in a remarkable 
manner, in the year 1517, as an eminent inftru- 
ment, in conjunftion with other cotemporary re- 
formers, to bring about one of the mofl fignal and 
intcrclling revolutions in human hiiiory. The no- 
ble and pious enterpnze was profpered by Heaven, 
notwithftanding very formidable oppofition. The 
great champions who led the way, were infpired 
with a molt ardent zeal for religion, and an invin- 
cible force and intrepidity of mind, equal to the ar- 
duoqs undertaking. The feeds of reformation had 
been formerly fown, which now fprang up to ad- 
vantage and matnriiy. The revival of learning, a 
lafte for the liberal arts and fciences after a long 
and difuial night of darknefs, and a fpirit of invefli- 
gation opened the eyes of mankind, and enabled 
them to difcern more clearly, and to judge with 
greater accuracy. The facred books were now 
happily fpread through moft of the Hates and coun- 
tries in Europe, tranflated into the vernacular lan- 
guage of each nation, particularly in Italy, Germa- 



ny, France and Britain. The Roman Pontifs had 
rifen to a dangerous fummit of power and domi- 
nion, and the Romifh religion to an enormous 
height of fuperftiiion. The ecclefiallical Orders 
wallowed in weaUh, luxury, idlenefs and vice. 
Their Ihare of property and over-grown opulence 
are ahnoft incredible, and without fome effectual 
check, they bade fair to have enerolTed in procefs of 
time all the power and riches of the world, Uni- 
verfa! monarchy is a formidable monfter. But an 
univcrfal empire of Popery, uniting both fpirituals 
and temporals into one fupreme head, would have 
been a general calamity, a tremendous evil, preg- 
nant with every raifchief, and fatal to the civil and 
religious intereits of mankind. Some ideas of the 
balance of power may have (truck States and Prin- 
ces at that time, which now poifes and regulates all 
the kingdoms of Europe, and is fo grand an objed 
of political attention. Money and property confti- 
tute the ftrength and finews of a nation. Rank, 
precedency, dominion and authority follow in a na- 
tural train. All thefe were in a manner monopo- 
lized by the Church of Rome. Her Pontifs, Car- 
dinals, Patriarchs, Archbifliops, Bifliops, and Ab- 
bots, were like fo many fovereign princes. Many 
Ecdefiaftics were employed in the highcfl: offices 
and negotiations of State. Inferior Orders poffef- 
fed proportionable wealth, and innumerable ftra- 
tagems or arguments were devifed to incrcafe it, J 
fetched from this world or from another. Conql 
vents, monaftries and nunneries drained the riches ; 
of many countries, and what was thus fwallowcd up, 
reverted not again to circulate in trade and com- 
merce, but only ferved to pamper and aggrandize 
a feparatc body of men, disjoined from the reft of 
the world, by an unnatural fubjeftion to celibacy. 
Even in Scotland, the riches and privileges of the 
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Clergy were exorbitant. David 1. from his exoj 
five iViperftition and liberality, transferred into tKclr 
hands mod of the crown-lands, which were of yaft 
extent. • They were in ufe to pay no Icfs than the 
one half of the land-tax, from which it may be rca- 
fonably inferred, that the half of national territory 
appertained to them. From the carliert times of 
the Scotilh monarchy to the death of Cardinal Bea- 
touii in the year 1546, 54 perfons had held the 
high office of Lord Chancellor, of which number 
43 had been Fcclefiaftics. The Lords of Sellion in 
Scotland conlVitute the fupreme Court In civil cau- 
fes, of which the one half, befides the Prcfident, 
were made up of church-men ; and their feat and 
influence in Parliament arc well known. 

In England, the wealth of the Roman Catholic 
Clergy appears to have been little inferior. When 
a fflrvey was made by William the Conqueror, of 
all the land in England, the whole amounted to 
p6o,2r5 Knight's fees ; of which the Church then 
cffeflcd 28,015. Tothis,large additions were after- 
* wards made, till the time of Edward I. who enac- 
ted the ftatute of Mortmain, by which it is decla- 
red illegal to give any eftate to the Church without 
the King's cxprefs leave. 

When Henry VIIL difToIved about 1000 con- 
vents, monaftries, and abbeys, the annual revenue 
of thcfe alone was found to amount to L. 2,653000, 
a great part of which went to Rome, as the Gover- 
nors and GovemefTes of many of thcfe religious 
houfes were foreigners and refided in Italy. 

Among fo many nations and fuch multitudes of 
people who embraced the Reformation, fome fecu- 
lar confiderations might, no doubt, operate in f 
and they were juftly infilled to a certain degn 
attention, in fubordination to religion. But i 

• DrRobertfon'i Hiii. of Scoibnd, vol.1, p, lai. and A 
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iher too great regard was paid to them, or if in 
any inftance the Reformation was promoted by 
wrong methods, or from finifter views, — be this to 
thjs parties or perfons alone j nor can this ferve to 
invalidate or condemn the Reformation itfelf, no 
more than ought the corruptions of Popery to be 
imputed to Chriltianity. The caufe which the re- 
formers efpoufed was evidently good, noble, and 
glorious, which afferted the rights of confcicnce, 
aod the genuine truth of gofpel-revelation, in op- 
poAtioD to the moll violent encroachments, and to 
the groffeft adulteration. Its grand dtlign was to 
abandon a Church that would not be reformed, 
which was deeply depraved in doctrine and difcip- 
line, worlhip and government, which was over- 
run with fuperfiition, and converted into a fyllem 
of civil and religious tyranny, which had fpread its 
delulions far and wide through the world, and tri. 
umphed for ages together over mankind in the 
mod lawlefs manner. It was to Hand up in behalf 
of God and Chriftianity, of interells the moft fa- 
cred and effential to men, to Ihake off the (hackles 
of human authority in the important matters of re- 
ligion, and to reduce every thing relative to it, to 
the infallible ftandard of Holy Scripture. Thefc 
were the worthy principles and views which anima- 
ted the illuftrious band of reformers, which made 
many of them undergo poverty, difgrace, banifh- 
ment, long and fcvere trials, and even refift unto 
blood. In many various lights the blcffcd Refor- 
mation from Popery muft appear to be well war- 
ranted, and may be fully defended upon principles 
of rcafon and religion, ot liberty and poUcy. 

Luther, in particular, was aftuated by great and 
religious confidcrations, to ftand forth as a brazen 
bulwark agalnft Papal impolitions. It was the force 
of truth which made him raife hts voice and draw 

his 
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pen, that infpired htm with ardour and intrcpT 
■Mity, and not any ignoble motives ot avarice or rc- 
" fentraent ". And a man of his diftingmfhed abili- 
ties bid fair to have rifen high in the Church of 
Rome, had his confcicnce pcnnitted him to con- 
tinue in it. 

Martin Luther was born at Ai/Jeben, a town in 
Saxony, on the loth of November 1483. He fpent 
fome time in the ftudy of law, but afterwards be- 
came a Monlt of the Auguftine Order. He was 
ordained Prieft in the year 1507, and was fent to 
Rome the following year by the convents, that 
had fallen into fome conteft with their General, 
which difference was accommodated under his di- 
reftion. Upon his return, he was made Profeffor 
of Divinity in the academy at Witteniberg, where 
he taught both theology and piiilofophy with the 
higheft reputation. He was a man of a towering 
genius and extenfive learning, poffefling a (olid un- 
derftanding and a tenacious memory, lingular for 
patience, application, and a certain magnanimity of 
foul, which rofe fuperior to danger and difficulty. 

Thefe great qualities were brought forth to light 
and ihone with uncommon advantage, by his vigo- 
rous oppofiiion to Papal power and impofitjon. 
Leo X. the reigning Pontif, had, by his largeffcs 
and magnificence, drained his coffers ; and, in or- 
der to fupply them, he was advifed to raife money 
by felling indulgences. Thefe, which undertook. 
to abfolve both the living and the dead, and to re- 



■f- Some Romifli hiftorians, as alfo Mr Humf, in his Hiftory 

of the reign of Henry VIJI, throw a (lur on Lutlier'a charao 

ter, byafcribing his eondudt to mean motives, contrary to fafl, 

the moft authentic liiltories, and a variety of ftriking circum- 

I .Itances which evidently cltar him. For full fatiafiiftion, I re- 

^ (ler the Reader to the judicious remarks matle by Dr Maclais, 

hii Tranflation of Dr Mollieim's Ecclef. Hift. vol. 1 

c octavo Edition. 
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mit fins paft, prefent and future, at certain fixed 
prices, were fent all over Europe in a fcandalous 
manner. John Tetzel, a Dominican, was employ- 
ed to publifh and difpofe of them in Germany. 

This audacious agent executed his comrtilTjon in 
the mod infolent and fraudulent manner. He boaft- 
cd of the efficacy of the indulgences which he 
granted, as fufficient to expiate for the moft enor- 
mous crimes, and with grofs impiety derogated 
from the merits pf Jefus Chrift. Thefe flagrant 
abufes raifed the indignation of our famous Refor- 
mer, l.uther could not behold, in filence, fuch a 
fliameful traffic carried on to the infinite difgracc 
of his religion, and the delufion of his fellow Chri- 
ftians. Under this conviftion, he was led to exa- 
mine not only the nature and tendency of the in- 
dulgences, but alfo the authority by which they 
were publifhed. The difcovery of one error promp- 
ted him to purfue his enquiry, and condufted him 
to the deteftion of more. At lafl, after mature de- 
liberation, he publifhed 95Thefes againft the Church 
of Rome upon the 30th of September 15 17. 

John Tetzel was appointed to anfwer them, and 
others joined him in the controverfy, in which they 
difplayed more vehemence than argument. Lu- 
ther replied with great fuperiority of reafon and 
learning, and, in the courfe of this debate, brought 
to light many monflrous errors and abufes ; expo- 
Ted the frauds and licentious lives of the Monks 
and Priefls, and attacked the authority, the fuper- 
ftition and tyranny of the Church of Rome. He 
publicly declared the integrity of his intentions, at 
fame time, in^ order to fecure the countenance and 
aid of temporal Princes, he took care to explain 
the nature and extent of civil power, fo vifibly en- 
croached upon by Papal ufurpation, 

Many 
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Many Divines,fome Cardinals, and George Duke 
of Saxony, ftruck. with the juRice of his caufe, and 
the, force of argument and eloquence with which he 
defended it, favoured him. It is reported, that the 
Emperor himfclf faid, that Lutlicr ought to be pro- 
tected as he might be highly ufeful. Leo X. was 
not at firft much moved with the matter ; but be- 
ing informed by Maximilian I. that it was an affair 
of great importance, he fummoned Luther to ap- 
pear at Rome, and there to give an account of his 
dcHSrine and conduft. 

Frederic the Wife, Eleibor of Saxony, infilled 
that the caufe of Luther came within the cogni- 
zance of a German tribunal. The Roman Pontif 
yielded to this rcprefcntation, and ordered him to 
plead his caufe before Cardinal Cajetan, at the diet 
of Augiburgh. This imperious legate was himfelE 
a Dominican, an avowed enemy to Luther, and a 
zealous friend of Tetzel, from whom therefore no 
accommodation could be espetted. 

The event of things confirmed this fufpicion. 
The Saxon Reformer repaired to Augiburgh, and 
held feveral conferences with Cajetan, who behaved 
in the moil domineering manner, adducing autho- 
rity alone inftcad of argument. Whereupon Lu- 
ther returned to Wittemberg, having firft appealed 
to the Pope, and afterwards to a general Council. 
Leo X. with great indifcretion, let loofe the reiru 
to Papal dcfpotifm, and publiflied an edi£t, in whio^ 
with boundlcfs effrontery, he aflerted a Ponti3i| 
' power to deliver from all the puniflinients due i 
tranfgredionsof every kind. This ftill further con- 
firmed Luther in his oppofition to a Church which 
could vent fuch impious doflrine. The Pope, 
however, employed others of a mild and moderate 
turn, in order to foothe a little, and to bring about 
fome fort of reconciliation. But Luther, havioj 
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choien his ground with judgment and deliberation, 
remained firm and inflexible. Thereupon Leo, ur- 
ged on by zealous, but imprudent counlellors, iflu- 
ed out a bull ol excommunication againfl him. In 
the month of June 1520, condemned him as guilty 
of Herefy, and ordered his writings to be publicly 
burnt. Luther now faw that it was full time to 
concert efleftual meafures for his own defence, and 
for the fuccefs of his caufe. In order therefore to 
K* the world that he was now to feparale from 
E communion of the Romilh Church, which was 
kcome deeply degenerate, and to convince them 
f that fpirit of intrepidity with which he was refol- 
ied to act, he erected a large pile of wood without 
be walls of the city of Wittemberg, on the loth 
tf December 1520, and in prefence of a vaft con- 
burfe of people, committed to the flames the bull 
Bt had been publifhed againfl him, as alfo the de- 
retals and cdiSs which aflerted the Papal fupre- 
pacy. Hereupon a fecond anathema was thunder- 
i out againfl our Reformer, at which, however, 
e was no wife difmaycd, Inftead of thisj he pro- 
fccutcd his plan of Reformation with greater fer- 
vour, applied himfelf to the mod alfiduous fearch 
after truth, and, with a bold hand, laid open the 
errors of the Romilh Church, and the tyranny of 
her Pontifs. In this important work, he was join- 
ed by Philip Melanfton, ProfeiTor at Wittemberg, 
Andrew Carolditad Arch -deacon of that city, Bucer 
of Straiburgh, and by many other pious and learn- 
ed men in various parts of Europe. Among thefe, 
Eraiinus Roterodamus holds a principal place, who 
warmly cfpoufed the caufe of religion and liberty, 
and by his writings endeavoured to clear away the 
ruft and rubbiJh of former ages, and to fubflltute 
foltd learning and more accurate reafoning. Vaft 
numbers of people of every rank, forfook the te- 
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nets and ufages of Popery, in which they had been 
long detained, and welcomed with ardour the dawn- 
ing of that light which now began to break in up- 
on them. 

Rome was riot a little alarmed at the profpeft^ 
and ufed various methods to obftruft the progrefe 
of the Reformers. Upon the death of Maximilian L 
his grandfon, Charles V. Bang of Spain, fuccecded 
to the Empire A. D. 1 5 1 9. Leo X. applied with 
great earneflnefs to the new Emperor, to engage 
him to afl: with vigour again£l: Luther and all his 
adherents. But he was fenfible of his great obliga- 
tions to Frederick the Wife, in railing him to the 
imperial throne, in oppofition to his competitor 
Francis L King of France* By the perfuafion 
therefore of the Eleftor of Saxony, he reftifed to 
inflift any punifliment on Luther, but agreed to 
have his caufe fairly tried before a diet to be afTem- 
bled at Worms. Thefe diets were like fo many 
provincial councils, which judged not only in poli- 
tical but ecclefialtical caufes, and in which Prelates 
and Abbots fat and voted, along with the Princes 
of the Empire. Luther was furnifhed with a fafe- 
conduft from the Emperor ; in confequence of 
which he appeared * at the diet on the 1 7th of 
April 1521, and in that grand affembly pleaded his 
caufe with a firmnefs of mind, a llrength of argu- 
ment, and fplendor of eloquence, which charmed if 
they did not perfuade. Mere authority, menaces 
or promifes, and fubtile evafions were only oppo- 
fed to all that dignity of truth and candour of con- 
dud which the Saxon Reformer that day difplayed 
in fo eminent a manner. He was nobly obftinate 
in a good caufe, and that was fufBcient Herefy. He 

was 

* When Luther's friends tried to difuade him from ventu* 
ting himfelf at Worms, he faid, That if he had to encounter 
ais many devils as there were tiles upoh th^ houfes of that 
city^ he would go, and truil Providence. 
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was thereupon condemned by an unanimous voice, 
and deciared an enemy to the holy Roman Empire. 
Frcdericlc his friend, fearful of confctjuenccs, toolt 
care to condud him, upon his return, to the caitle 
of Wartenburg, where he lay concealed for ten 
months. This place he called his Patmos, and 
there he employed his leifure hours in compofing 
various works, which he afterwards publilhed to 
the world, and which were of fignal fervice in pro- 
moting the Reformation, along with his German 
trajiflation of the Holy Scriptures. 

Adrian VI. fucceeded Leo in the Pontificate, 
^j^ho fent a legate to the diet alfembled at Nurem- 
Hhprg A. D. 1522, to demand an immediate execu- 
^Hon of the fentence that had been paifed againlt 
PKuther and his followers. At fame time he was au- 
thorized to declare the Pontif's readinefs to reftify 
grievances and abufes. This encouraged the Ger- 
nun Princes to require that a general Council ihould 
be conveened, and to delay tlie confidcration of re- 
hgious matters till that was done. They alfo ex- 
hibited a heavy charge againft the court of Rome, 
for many repeated injuries which had been offered 
to the German nation. 

Upon the death of Frederick, John his brother, 
fucceeded as Elector of Saxony. This great Prince 
aded with more vigour and refolution, at once 
fliook off all fubjeftion to the See of Rome, affum- 
ed the fuprcme ecciefiallical power within his own 
dominions, and therein founded a new independent 
Church upon the principles of the Reformers. In 
order to give form and liability to this infant efta- 
bhlhment, he employed Luther and Melanfthon to 
/ up a body of laws, regulating worlhip, govern- 
t and difcipline; and, in the year 1527, he 
bpointed heralds to make publication of thefe 
iroughout all his dominions. At fame time he 
K k fupplied 
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fupplled the churches with learned and pious 1 

ftors, and watched over tiie dodrine and morals of 
the Clergy with an attentive eye. Several other 
States and Princes in Germany followed the noble 
example that was fet them, and, renouncing Papal 
jurifdidion, rcfolutely introduced by their own au« 
thorlty, the fame regulations in religion which the 
Elcftor of Saxony had done. Thus a twofold and 
open rupture was formed, one with the Church of 
Rome, another in the Germanic bodyitfclf; as one 
part embraced the Reformation, whilJl another ftil! 
'■ adhered to Papal fuperiUtion. 

In this critical fituation of affairs, a diet was af- 
fembled at Spire, in the year 1526, whilft the Ro- 
man Catholics intimated defigns of making war 
upon the Reformers, and they, on the other hand, 
were meditating plans of confederacy for their mu- 
tual defence, and for the fecurity of their caufc- 
When the diet was opened, in which Ferdinand, 
the Emperor's brother prefided, propofals were 
made by the Imperial Ambafladors, to fupprefs all 
farther difputes about religion, and, in the mean 
time, to execute the fentence denounced againit 
Luther and his adherents at Worms. This motion 
was warmly oppofed by a great majority of .the 
German Princes. They ftrenuoufly infifted that 
a general Council Iliould be firft afiembled, who 
were invefted with the proper right of judging and 
deciding in thefe matters. They therefore agreed 
to addrefs the Emperor, and to requelt his fummon- 
ing a free cccumenical Council, and determined, that, 
in the mean time, the different Princes and States 
of the empire fliould be at liberty, to regulate the 
affairs of religion within tlieir relpedive provino'" 
as they themfelves (iiould judge expedient. 

Nothing could be more humiliating to the C._ 
of Rome, or more favourable for the caufe of J 
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lefortnation 1 

It encouraged vaft numbers to think and aft with 
greater freedom than ever, and to (hake off the Pa- 
pal yoke in which they had been formerly fettered. 
It afforded a noble opportunity to the Reformers, 
which they improved with firigular induftry, to pro- 
pagate their opinions, and to digeft their plans. It 
iofpircdthcm with frelh ardour and refolution, and 
gave a kind of fanftion and conlillency to the glori- 
ous caufe in which they were engaged. At this 
time too, they were unmoleiled by Charles V. the 
troubled ftate of whofe dominions in Italy, France, 
ud Spain, prevented him from attending to the 
jivU affairs of Germany, and ftill Icfs to matters of 
iligion. Befides, very fortunately for the Relor- 
ters, he was highly exafpcratcd againll the Roman 
Pontif, Clement VII. For he had entered into an 
alliance with the French and Venetians againll the 
Emperor, trom a jcaloufy of his power in Italy, af- 
ter the viftory he had obtained over Francis L at 
the battle of Pavia. Nay, in the heat of refentment 
Charles carried matters fo far, as to abolifh Papal 
jurifdiftion in his Spanifti dominions, to make war 
upon his Holinefs in Italy, to block him up in the 
caftle of St Angelo, and to lay fiegc to Rome A. D. 

•527- 

At lad, however, he concluded a treaty with 
Clement VII. and fummoned a new diet at Spire 
in the year 1529. Then the fcene was reverfed. 
By a majority of votes now obtained, the unani- 
mous decifion of the former diet was revoked, and 
it was declared unlawful to make any innovation 
whatever in religion, until a Council was convcen- 
ed and gave forth its decrees. It was eafy to for- 
fee that this would be poftponed or eluded by the 
Pontif and all his adherents, confidering the criti- 
j;cal Ctuation of affairs. The decifion of this diet 
ppnearcd 
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appeared to many members, contrary to the gol 
faith of the former one, and extremely iniquitous 
in the eyes of thofe who faw the neceflity of an im- 
mediate Reformation. Thefe therefore argued and 
remonftrated in the warmed manner againft fuch 
unjuft proceedings. But when ihcy found that all 
their prudent and pious attempts of this nature 
■were ineffedual, then the Princes of the empire 
who were well aficcled to the caufe of true reli- 
gion, particularly, John, Elcdor of Saxony,George, 
Eleftor of Brandenburgh, Lrneft and Francis, 
Dukes of Lunenburg, the Landgrave of Hefle, and 
Prince of Anhalt, entered a lolemn proteft agairft 
the decifions of the diet. To this, 14 imperial 
I cities acceded ; and it is from this famous Protcfta- 
/ tion that the denomination of Prolejlanis is given 
! to the Reformers. 

The German Princes, who had diflented on this 
memorable occafion, deputed proper perfons to 
wait on the Emperor, and to inform him of what 
they had done. Thefe executed their commiflion 
with a firmncfs and fpirit, expreiiive of that magna- 
nimity which infpired the illuftrious perfonagcs 
whom t!icy reprefented. Charles V. thought him- 
fclf ilighted, and his deiigns counteraded by the 
fteps that had been taken in his abfencc, and com- 
manded the ambafiadors to be put under an arrcft. 
The news of this violent procedure alarmed the 
Proteftant Princes ; and they now perceived that 
their perfonal fecurity, as well as the fucccfs of 
their caufe, depended upon mutual friendfhlp and 
confederacy among themfelves. With this view 
fcvcral meetings were held, but, for fomc time, 
without efteit, on account of the various views, 
and difagrceing opinions which prevailed. Ano- 
ther incident which ferved to poltpone that union 
which prcfent circuml^ances demanded, arofc from 
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a controverfy between the Divines of Saxony and 
Switzerland, concerning the manner of Chrift's 
prefence in the facrament. Luther, yet unfettered 
irom fome prejudices in which he had been educa- 
ted, taught the dodrine of Confubftantiation, as it 
has been termed by fome ; allowed that our Savi- 
was prefcnt in the Eucharid after an extraordi- 

iry manner, and whilft he condemned the Poplfii 
ict of Tranfubflantiation, thought that commu- 

cants might be faid to partake of the real body 
and blood of Chrift. 

Zuinplius, the great Swifs Reformer, maintained 
that the bread and wine were no more than exter- 
nal emblems or fymbols, intended to call up to our 
thoughts a more hvcly remembrance of Chriil's 

^m In order to terminate this unfeafonable difpute, 
^B conference was held at Marpurg in the year 
^■529, which continued for four days. The Doc- 
^Kirs of each party could not, however, convince 
^Hle other, but at laft they ail agreed upon a fort of 
^truce, granting a mutual toleration of fentimcnts 
upon this article, that they might unite againfl: the 
common enemy, and for the fupport of a more cf- 
^^ential caufe. 

^v Tlie Proteftant Mlnifters had formed a defign of 

^^Knding a folcmn cmhafly to the Emperor, when an 

pKtccount came that he himfelf was refolved to attend 

in perfon the approaching diet at Augfburg. In 

his progrefs thither he had an interview with Cle- 

^jncnt VI!. at Bologna, when, in the mo(t urgent 

^Kianner,he prefleJ him to fummon a genera! Coun- 

^^pl- This, however, the political Pontif declined 

l^ncith great obftinacy ; nay, he taxed the Emperor 

' with an excefs of lenity, and exhorted him as a 

faithful fon of the Church, to extirpate by force 

l^the whole body of Heretics. Charles V. judged 

^ft fuch 
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fucli mearures too violent and precipitant, aril 
thought it much more advifcable to proceed with 
caution and deliberation in a matter of fuch gene- 
ral moment. 

In mean while, Luther, Melanfthon, and other 
ctninent Doclors, drew up, by orders of the EIcQor 
of. Saxony, the capital articles of their religious fy- 
ftem, and pointed out in what refpeds they differ- 
ed from the Church of Rome. This was executed 
with fingular judgment, elegance and perfpicmty, 
and is known by the name ot the Augfburgh Con- 
feffion. The diet was opened there upon the 20th of 
June 1530, and by fpccial permiffion, that famous 
Confeflion was read by the Chancellor of Saxony, 
in prefence of the Emperor and all the aflembled 
Princes. It was heard with univerfal attention, 
and ftamped a deep imprellion upon the minds ot 
the members. Many feemed furprized as if a new 
light had darted into them, otliers were confirmed 
in their principles of Reformation, and were not a 
litdc delighted to fee them held forth to view with 
lb much accuracy, and with an eloquent fimplicity. 

ITie Confenion of Augfburgh was publilhed to 
the world, and a copy of it delivered into the hands 
of the Emperor, fubfcribcd by the Proteftant 
ces and cities. 

There was alfo prefented to this augull Affei 
a remonftrance of the fame nature, from the 
ffii Stralburg, Confliancc, Memingen, and Lindaw, 
|rvho had adopted the opinion of Zuinglius in rela- 
tion to the prefence of Chrift in the Eucharift, and 
which was drawn up by Martin Bucer in a very 
mailerly manner. 

The Roman Pontif employed fome Divines to 
refute the ProteHant opinions, all whole arguments 
were weak and unfatisfaftory ; and when a copy of 
, the pretended anfwer^ 'WilS required, this the Em- 
peror 
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Jcror refufcd to grant, with a partiality unbecoming 
aPrince. This, however, was at lalt obtained, wi.cn 
learned replies by Melanfthon and others were pu- 
bliibed to the world. 

Various fchemes of accommodation were pro- 
pofed in order to bring thefe religious differences 
to a conclufion, A mutual toleration was talked 
of; but this ill fuited the temper of the times. As 
a contrafl to this, force of arms was judged by 
fome to be the only expedient ; but this was cruel 
and might prove hazardous. Conccffions on both 
fides, and a friendly compromife coutd not be ex- 
pcfted, confidering the heat of party, and the wide 
difference in many mod important articles between 
the Proteftants and Catholics. It was refolvcd, 
however, to make a farther experiment by way of 
conference. Accordingly fome eminent perfons of 
both fides had frequent meetings, and many at- 
tempts were made to prevent matters from coming 
to extremity. But the unyielding arrogance and 
fepcrftition of the Roman See, and the religious 
refolution and firmnefs of the Reformers, rendered 
all reconciliation imprafticablc. A: lad, the diet 
iifued a fevere decree on the 19th of November, 
during the abfcnce of the Saxon and Heflian Prin- 
ces, extolling the excellence of the Popifti religion, 
ccnfuring the innovations that had been intro- 
duced, and requiring the Princes, provinces and 
cities that had withdrawn from the jurifdiftion of 
Rome, to return immediately to a dutiful allegi- 
ance, on pain of incurring the vengeance of the 
Emperor. He, in the mean time, agreed with the 
Catholic Princes, that they ihould fupport, even by 
force, the execution of this ediS. 

When the confederate Princes came to confider 
the unfavourable afpedl of affairs, they affcmbled 
^rfl at Frankfort, and afterwards at Smalcald, and 
entered 
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entered into a folemn mutual alliance for the de- 
fence of their religion and liberties. They alfo 
invited into this confederacy the Kings of England, 
France, and Denmark, as likewife other (liates in 
Europe. Thcfe preparations made no fmall im- 
preflion on the Emperor ; befides, he was ex. 
tremely follicitous at that time to obtain fuccours 
againll the Turk, and to get his brother Ferdi- 
nand's eledion as King of the Romans acknow- 
ledged by all the German Princes. He therefore 
was tar from being avcrfe to the projed of a peace. 
After many negotiations this was concluded at 
Nuremberg in the year 1532, between Charles V. 
and the Proteftant confederates. The conditions 
of the treaty were, That the latter fhould furnifh 
fubfidies for waging war with the Ottoman Porte, 
and Ihould recognize Ferdinand as lawful King of 
the Romans. On the other hand, the Emjieror 
bound himfelf to abrogate the edicts of Worms 
and Auglburg, and the Lutherans were allowed to 
enjoy without dillurbance the free exercife of their 
religion, until a rule of faith was fixed in a general 
Council. 

This agreement gave general fatisfaftion to the 
Proteftants, favoured the caufe which they had 
. efpoufed, and emboldened many cities and pro- 
[ vinces, who had not declared themfelves, to em- 
brace the Reformation, and to fupport it with vi- 
gour. Charles V. applied again to the Roman 
Pontif requeuing him to call a general Council. 
But this, Clement VII. artfully evaded for a ya- 
riety of reafons. His fuccclTor Paul III. fllcwcd 
fome greater inclination to comply with the Em* 
peror's demand, and went fo far as to fend circular 
letters for convecning a Council at Mantua. But 
the Proteftants declared they could not fubmit to 
an Italian Council, where every thing would 'be 
conducted 
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conduded by the votaries of Rome : They affem- 
bled in 1 body at Smalcaldm the year 1537, and 
there entered a folemn prdteft againft it. 

This, with other circuriiftances, prevented the 
intended meeting of Council, whilft various mea- 
furcs were tried for the fe-eftablifhment of peace 
and uttion. But thefe were difconcerted by the 
intrigues of Rome, whofe agents were fecretly at 
work to blow the flame, and to perplex all coun- 
fels or contrivances that did not favour Papal am- 
bition. 

The Emperor, regardlefs of the Roman Pontif, 
did by his own authority appoint conferences to 
be held at Worms and Ratifbon, where Melanc- 
thon difplayed a vifible fuperiority of argument 
and elocution. But nothing definitive was brought 
to a bearing, both parties ftuck to their refpedivc 
principles and pretenfions, and all things apparent- 
ly tended to an open rupture. 

Paul III. intimated a rfefolution of conveening a 
Council at Trent, and, with confent of the Empe- 
ror, iflued out mandates for that purpofe ; but a 
convocation at that place, and fummoried by the 
fole authority of the Roman Pontif, the Prote- 
ftants would not agree to, for feafons which en- 
tirely fatisfied themfelves and the impartial world. 
Hereupon Charles V. departing from thofe maxims 
of moderation he had hitherto adopted, and borne 
aalong by the fubtile perfuafions of the artful Pon- 
tif, and promifes of powerful afliftahce from him, 
cfpoufed fanguinary fchemes, and formed a refolu- 
tion of terminating matters by force of arms. 

The Proteftant Princes, apprized of thefe defigns, 
thought it prudent to provide for their own fafcty, 
and raifed an army for the defence of teligion and 
liberty. At this important junftufe of time, Lu- 
ther, whofe fame is juftly celebrated through all the 

L 1 reformed 
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, at Aylleben his native 



reformed Churches, 
of February, A. D. 1 
city. 

The fame year the Council of Trent was con- 
veened, againft whofe authority, the confederate 
Princes affembled in the Diet of Ratifbon, protcft- 
ed in the ftrongeft manner. In confequencc of 
this, they were all profcribed by the Emperor, and 
he, unfortunately miflcd by the artifices of Rome, 
raifed a powerful army againfl them. The Elec- 
tor of Saxony and Landgrave of HclTe, led their 
troops into Bavaria, and, with great bravery, can- 
nonaded the Emperor's camp at Ingolftad. A ge- 
neral aftion between the two armies was expec- 
ted to enfuc, and many imagined that this woufd 
have been favourable for the Proteftant party. But 
various caufes contributed to prevent a battle, 
however ardently this was defired. France had 
failed in furni(hing the ftipulated fubfidy ; fonn! 
jealaufies arofe among the confederate Princes 
through the intrigues of the Emperor ; and Mau- 
rice Duke of Saxony proved perfidious, who, 
prompted by ambition, and won over by promifcsi 
bafely invaded the eleftoral dominions of his o\vil 
uncle, whilft he was gallantly defending the inie* 
refts of Religion and Liberty. 

Tiiefe confideraiions determined the Eleftor of 
Saxony to direft his courfe homeward. The Em- 
peror by forced marches overtook him at Muhl* 
berg, where a bloody battle was fought on the 
a4th of April 1547. Viftory declared on the fide 
of the Emperor, who defeated the Elcftor's army 
which was much inferior in numbers, and made 
himfelf priibner. Philip, Landgrave of Heffe, was 
prevailed on by the perfuafions of Maurice his 
ion-in-iaw, to throw liimfelf upon the mercy of 
Charles V. who promifed to receive him into (*• 
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vour and rcftorc him to liberty. Ncvcrthelefs he 
ssras detained prifoner, contrary to the moft folemn 
engagement, amidft frivolous pretexts and evafions 
unworthy of a Prince. 

This event feemed to portend d^ftruftion to the 
Protcftant caiifc. In the- Diet which foon after met 
at Augfburg, the Emperor required the Proteftants 
to leave all religious matters to the decifion of the 
Council at Trent, to which Maurice, now declared 
Elcftor of Saxony gave- confent, as did alfo a ma- 
jority of members. The plague breaking out in 
Trent obliged the affembled Fathers to retire to 
Bologna, which was conftrued into a diffolution of 
the Council, and the Pope was utterly averfe from 
calling another. This fuggefted to Charles V. the 
projeft of appointing a Formula to ■• be drawn up, 
that might ferve as a rule of Faith till a regular 
Council was fummoned, which was accordingly 
done in an ambiguous manner, and framed fo art- 
fully, as to contam all the effential doftrines of the 
Romifh Church, and which, as a temporary expe- 
dient only, was called ITie Interim. 

It received the Sanftion of the Diet at Augf- 
burg, . but was acceptable to neither party. Thofc 
who refufed to fubmit to it were reduced by force 
of arms, and the colourings and explanations made 
life of to palliate matters, produced much mifun- 
derftanding, and proved the unfortunate occafion 
of bloodfhed and of many calamities. 

Mauricey Eleftor of Saxony, appeared to obfervc 
a kind of neutrality, neither declaring for nor 
againft thofe who varied in their condufl: with re- 
fpeft to the Interim; But in the year 1548, he 
thought proper to affemblc the Saxon Nobility arid 
Clergy, at Leipfic, to confider what fteps were to 
be taken in the prefent critical fituation of affairs. 
Melan^hon who was defcrvcdly held in high efti- 

mation 
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mation among thctn, apprehenfive of the EmpcT 
ror's refentment on the one hand, and on the 
other, leaning to moderate meafures which were 
peculiarly agreeable to his own mild and pacific 
difpofition, propofed a fort of reconciling overture. 
He gave it a& his opinion, thit the Interim could 
by no means be wholly adopted by the Reformers, 
but that its authority might bp acknowledged in 
matters ol^an indifferent nature and not efiential in 
Religion.^ v'-lT'^is was fo far from giving general 
fatisfaftio^, that it proved a fource of fchifm and 
divifion, and afforded to the Church of Rome an 
advantage, which if dextroufly improved, might 
have been highly detrimental, if not fatal to the 
Proteftant caufe. 

Julius III. fucceeding Paul III. in the Pontificate, 
agreed to conveen a Council at Trent, and to this 
the Diet at Augfburg confented, which was power- 
jFully fupported by the prefence of an imperial 
army. 

Maurice began to be defirous of regaining the 
confidence of the Proteftant party which he had 
formerly forfeited, and agreed to the meeting of a 
general Council at Trent upon certain conditions 
which he calculated would be favourable to them. 
He infifted particularly that the decifions of the 
preceeding Council fhould be re-examined, that 
the Proteftant Divines Ihould have the privilege of 
fitting and votting in the New Council, and that 
the Pope fhould not prefide in it. Accordingly, 
the Saxon and other Divines, with Melanfthon at 
their head, fet forward pn their journey, but pro- 
ceeded no farther than Nuremberg by fpecial or- 
ders from Maurice, who now had formed a projeft 
pf difconcerting all the Emperor's fcbemes, which 
f^t laft he accomplifhed. 

Mauricp, 
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Maurice, a penetrating Prince, perceived from ^ 
variety of circumftances, that the grand defign 
which Charles V. aimed at, was to encroach upon 
the liberties of Germany, and by cberifliing dif- 
cord among its Princes, to enlarge his own power 
and dominion. The Emperor was indeed defirous 
of clipping the wings of Papal ambition, but it was 
that he might more eafily foar alone and gratify 
his own afpiring views. And he puflied the pro- 
jeft of a Council, not from motives of peace or Re- 
ligion, but from a confident perfuafion that he 
would be able to direfl: all its movements, and to 
convert them to his own ambitious purpofes. 

Maurice was fufther particularly piqued at the 
treatment of his father-in-law, the Landgrave of 
Heffe, whofe liberty, as alfo that of John Frede- 
rick Eledor of Saxony, had been follicited in vain 
by moft of the Princes in Europe. He therefore 
entered into a fecret alliance with the French King 
and feveral of the German Princes, for fupporting 
tut rights and privileges of the empire. Infpired 
with frefh ardour by this powerful confederacy,, 
he marched a formidable army againfl the Emperor 
with amazing rapidity, and - furprifed him at Inf- 
pruck, in an unguarded pofture, with a few forces 
attending him unable to make any refiftance. 
Such an unexpefted event alarmed and difpirited 
Charles to a great degree, fo that he found him- 
fclf obliged to make a peace on any terms. He 
thereupon not only promifed to affemble a Diet 
within fix months, in which all the caufes of dif- 
fention and tumult fliould be removed, but con- 
cluded at Paflau the famous treaty of pacification 
with the Proteftants, A. D. 1 552. This is efteemed 
the grand bafis of religious liberty in Germany, 
and was highly favourable to the caufe of the Re- 
formation. By it, the Interim was declared null 

and 
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and void ; the contending parties were to enjoy a 
free cxercife of their religion, until a Diet for de- 
termining difputes fliould be conveened j this reli- 
gious liberty was even always to continue in cafe 
an uniformity in doftrine and worfliip was not 
amicably agreed to in the Diet; any who had fuf- 
fered on account of their being concerned in the 
war of Smalcald, were to be rc-inftated in their 
poflelfions and privileges ; and the imperial cham- 
ber at Spire was to be conftituted of Protellants 
as well as Catholics. Thus did providence fo or- 
der matters, that the very Prince who had almofl 
ruined the Proteftant caufe fometime before, did 
now appear its firmefl: friend, and by his addrefs 
and valour procured a lalling and fignal fecurity 
to it. 

This was further confirmed by that Religious 
Peace, which was concluded at the Diet of Augf- 
burg, opened by Ferdinand King of the Romans, 
in the year 1555, which happily terminated the 
diftrefsful fcenes of war and diffention, that had 
for a long time affliiVed Church and State. This 
lecured to the Proteftants the undilturbed enjoy- 
ment of their religious liberties upon a (table foun- 
ilation. They were declared to be exempt from all 
fubjeftion to the Roman Pontif, and from the au- 
thority of the fii{hops ; tiiey were left at entire 
freedom to enad laws for themfelves, with refpcft 
to doftrine, difciplinc, and worihip ; all the inliabi- 
tants of Germany were allowed to chufe their own 
religion, as confcience prefcribed ; and all w ho 
Ihould moleft or perfccutcany perfon for their ri 
gious opinions, were declared enemies to the c 
pire, and difturbers of the public peace *. T 
was a treaty confonant to the principles of rez 
«nd of ChriHianity, and was an eminent t 

* Jo. ScliUten Liber dc Religiofa Pace. 
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an illuftrious viftory obtained by the bleffcd Refor- 
mation. 

The Proteftant caufc flew over Europe, with 
furprifing rapidity and fuccefs, and was vigoroufly 
fupported. This was a matter of vaftly higher im- 
portance than any that had hitherto fubfiftcd, and 
able difputams appeared in the controverfy, who 
difplayed a great deal of zeal, learning and elo- 
quence. A fpirit of enquiry was excited, a free- 
bai of thinking and writing was introduced till 
tow unknown, which mightily contributed to the 
kread of the Reformation, and to the downfal of 
•Spal fuperftition. 

Ulric Zuingle, a Canon of Zurich, was the great 
(leformer in Switzerland. He was a man of dif- 
tnguifhed learning and of fingular refolution, and 
9 early as the year 15 16, perceived fome rays of 
?uth, exclaimed againft the errors of popery, and 
: foon after concerted fchemes of an cffeftual Re- 
fcrmation. Thefe were crowned with defirable 
BCcefs, fo that the greateft number of the Hel- 
ffetic cantons (hook off the Papal yoke. 

The dodrines of the Reformation penetrated 
into the Northern kingdoms, and Luther's difciples 
met with a mod: favourable reception amongft 
rtiera, fo that Sweden, Denmark and Norway fell 
off at once from the Church of Rome, and em- 
braced the Proteftant Faith. Guftavus Vafa Erifcon, 
dcfcended of the ancient Kings of Sweden, did, 
about the year 1531, convecn an affembly of the 
^.Clergy, canfcd the confeflion of Augfburg to be 
^kiiblicly received, and obedience to the See of 
^Btome to be folemnly renounced. He afterwards 
^^affcmbled the States, and reconmicnded the doc- 
trines of the Reformation with fuch peculiar piety 
and wifdom, that it was unanimoully refolved to 
and cftabliffi them. Guftavus exerted him- 
fclf 
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fclf to bring about this important revolution vnth a 
firmnefs and magnanimity becoming a great Prince, 
and publicly declared, that he would rather refigti 
his crown, than govern a people fo pufilbnimous and 
fmiple, as to continue flaves to Papal authority, and 
who would fubmit to the tyranny of Priefts and Bi- 
fhops, rather than obey the mild and equitable laws 
of their own Monarch. 

The light of the Reformation dawned on Den« 
mark in the year 1 521, under GhriftiemIL His 
fucceflbr Frederic affembled the States of his king* 
dom,^. D. 1527, who publilhed an edift, by which 
all the fubjefts were allowed a freedom cither to 
adhere to the Roman Catholic religion, or to em- 
brace the dodrines of Luther. Hereupon the Pro- 
teftant Clergy exerted themfelves with fuch Angu- 
lar zeal and diligence in their uiinifterial fun£iions^ 
as to convert the greatcft part of the Danes from 
the errors of Popery. Chriftiern III. had the , ho- 
nour of giving perfeftion and {lability to the glori- 
ous work of the Reformation in his dominions, and 
it received a folemn fanftion from an Affembly of 
the States at Ode7ifee^ A.D. 1539. 

In thcfe northern kingdoms, the authority and re- 
venues of the Romifh Clergy had rifen to an enor-» 
mous height. Many of the Bifliops poffeffed fuch 
territories, towns, caftles and fortreffes, as rendered 
them independent on the Crown, enabled them to 
excite commotions, raife armies, infult their Sove- 
reign, and endanger the State. They lived in luxu- 
ry and magnificence, afFefted the pomp and power 
of Princes. At fame time therefore that a refor- 
mation in religion itfelf was eftablifhcd, a wife rcfo- 
lution was taken, to reduce the overgrown wealth 
and grandeur of that Church, which had, by perfidy 
and fuperftition, engrofled the faireft eftates of the 
nobility, and fuch immenfe riches, as to render it 

formidable 
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formidable to the commonwealth itfelf, and which, 
if unaltered, muft have proven too potent an adver- 
fary to the infant eftablifliment. The Prelatical 
Order was therefore deprived of their dangerous 
^iftinOiions and prerogatives, or rather annihilated, 
their lands and wealth were annexed to the Crown, 
lor reftored to an impoverilhed nobility ; and Super- 
4ntendants were appointed, who difcharged the fpi* 
ritual duties of the Epifcopal office, without any 
jhare of temporal authority. 

The Reformation fpread foon into Hungary, Bo- 
hemia, Poland, France, Britain, the Netherlands 
and Spain. The Calvinifts chiefly fettled in the 
Lower Hungary, and the Lutherans in the Upper. 
But as thefe differed only in fmaller matters, and 
both were united againft the authority and doftrine 
of the Church of Rome, they entered into a mu- 
tual agreement among themfelves for the fupport 
of the common caufe* 

The Battoris or Princes of Tranfylvanja, made 
fome efforts to obflrufl: the progrefs of the Refor- 
mation, but to no purpofe, as it there made its way 
and maintained its ground. 

In Poland it met with the countenance of civil 
authority ; and King Sigifmond Auguftus did, in 
the year 1548,. allow both Lutheran and Calvinift 
churches to be fettled in his kingdom. 
• In France, the Reformation made its firft appear- 
ance at Meaux, A. D. 1523. There it made a con- 
fidcrable progrefs, notwithftanding the moft horrid 
truelties cxercifed for the extirpation of it. The 
famous Calvin foon became the head of the Refor- 
mers in that kingdom, drew the attention of the 
public, and grew into high favour with Margaret 
Queen of Navarre, fifler to Francis I. who was her- 
fetf warmly attached to the caufe of the Reforma- 
tion. He was born at Noyon in Picardy, on the 

M m loth 
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loth of July 1509. He firft ftudied at Paris, after* 
wards at Bourges, where he drank in with admira- 
tion the religious opinions of Luther. His genius 
was cxtenfive and penetrating, his learning deep 
and diverfilied, his apphcation indefatigable, whilll 
all were charmed with his Bowing, perfuafive elo- 
quence, and ftruck with his exalted piety. By thefc 
accomplilhments, his fervent zeal, his numerous 
writings, and pulpit-oratory, he rofe to eminent 
diflincVion among the Reformers, and was of fig- 
nal fcrvice in promoting that glorious caufc which 
they had efpoufed. When Francis 1. was commit- 
ting the greatefl outrages againft the friends of the 
lleformarion, Calvin found himielf obliged to retire 
out of France, to avoid the impending (form. He 
took refuge in Geneva, where he was chofeii chief 
Miniftcr j and there he eftabiiftied the Proteftam 
religion, and modelled that Church, both in doc- 
trine, dicipline and worfhip, to a high degree of pri- 
mitive purity. 

The Hugonots, as the Reformers in France were 
called, multiplied every where, were vigoroufiy fup- 
ported byfomc of thcgreateft Princes in the realm, 
maintained wars and fought many bloody battles in 
behalf of religion and liberty, though with various 
i'uccefs. Sometimes they enjoyed the aufpicious flieU 
tcr of royal favour, at other times they groaned un- 
der the heavied preiTure of perfecution. Frequent 
conferences and councils were held with a view to 
terminate or foftcn religious differences. 

A famous conference between the Catholics and 
reformed was opened at Poifly on the gth of Sep- 
tember 1561. The King and C>ueen, the Duke of 
Orleans, the King of Navarre, the Prince of CondC 
and Margaret Queen of Navarre, were prefent to 
grace that illudrious AiTembly. Tlie Cardinals, Bi- 
Ihops, and Doftors took th:ir places, as dii' 
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twelve Mifiiftcrs of the reformed religion. Theo- 
dore de Bcza was pitched on as the proper perfon 
to reprefent the principles and views of the Refor- 
mation, which he did, (landing and uncovered. In 
a long and elaborate difcourfe, delivered with dif- 
tinguiflicd fpirit and eloquence, he nobly defended 
the caufe in which he appeared, whilft in a viQiori- 
ous manner he refuted the errors and pretenfions 
of Popery. Speaking of the Eucharift, among other 
things, he faid, that the real body of Jefus Chrifl: 
was as far from the bread and wine, as the higheft 
heaven from the earth. 

The Prelates being offended at this affertion. 
Cardinal de Tournon demanded, that Bcza fhould 
be inflantly filenced. But the Queen was pleafed 
to interpofe, and infified that no interruption fhould 
be given, and that Beza fhould be heard at full 
length. After long and warm debates, the meet- 
ing broke up without eflfefting the principal end for 
which it was called. 

New wars and commotions were excited : The 
Hugonots were expofed to continual fcenes «f di- 
ftrefe, and fuflPered as well as performed more for 
the fake of religion, than perhaps any other part of 
the reformed Church. At laft, Henry IV. King of 
France, partly from policy, as perceiving it impofli- 
ble to fupprefs the Proteftant doftrine, or perhaps 
from motives of religion in part, as he himfclf had 
been a Hugonot when King of Navarre, granted 
to the Reformers a free and univerfal toleration, by 
which they were allowed the full liberty of worfhip- 
ping God according to their confciences, without 
moleflation. 

This was confirmed by the famous edid of 
Nantes in the year 1598, which aflforded legal pro- 
teftion and fecurity to the Proteflants, both with 

refpefl: 
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refpcfl: to religion, and to civil rights of every kind,' 
and which confinued in force till the fame was re- 
voked by Lewis XIV. A. D. 1685. 

The lleforination foon made its way into Britsdn, 
and made a mighty progrefs both in England and 
Scotland. Although there were, a great many 
people in England, well difpofed to the Proteftant 
religion from principle, yet the immediate renun<;i- 
ation of the Pope's authority in that kingdom 
flowed from another caufe. King Henry VIII. in 
order to ftiew himfelf a zealous fon of the Church 
of Rome, had even wrote a book againft Lntber in 
the year 1521, for which the Pope beftowed upon 
him the title of Defender of the Faith^ which is re- 
tained to this day by the Britifh Monarchs. Henry 
was a Prince of parts, and well Ikilled in philofophy 
and divinity, but at fame time he was of an amo- 
rous difpofition, and extremely inconftant in his af« 
feftion. 

He had been married 18 years to Catharine 
of Arragon, reliQ: of his elder brother* Having 
conceived a violent paflion for Anna of BuUen, 
a celebrated beauty, and entertaining fomc fcru- 
pies concerning the legitimacy of his marriage 
with his brother's widow,he applied to Clement VII, 
the Roman Pontif, for a diflblution of his marriage 
with Catharine, and for a difpenfation to enter into 
the connubial (tate with the illuftrious Lady who 
now engrofled his entire afFeftion. He was for a 
long time amufed with expeftations of both. But 
as the Pope was afraid of provoking the Emp)eror 
Charles V. to whom Queen Catharine was related, 
and aft'cfted a great many pretexts and evafions, 
Henry, impatient and affronted, had recourfe to 
another method. He confulted fome of the learn- 
ed Doftors in tiie European univerfities upon the 
fubjeft oF bis matrimonial fcruples, who gave it as 
their opinion, that wedlock with a brother's, widow 

was 
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was unlawful. Hereupon Catharine was divorced; 
and, notwithftanding the Pontiffs remonflrances, 
the Englifh Monarch married Anna Bullen, and af- 
fcmbled a Parliament, who declared him the fu- 
preme head of the Church of England, and folemn- 
ly renounced the jurifdiftion of the Roman See, in 
the year 1535. 

Upon tljis, the Pope paffed a fentence of excom- 
munication againft Henry, and declared his newly 
contrafted marriage null and void. The King, re- 
folute in his meafures, fuppreffed a prodigious num- 
ber of monaftries, convents and nunneries, feized 
on the vaft revenues which belonged to them, and 
with part of them, founded feveral Proteftant bi- 
ftoprics and colleges ; and, although he ftill adhe- 
red to many of the tenets and ufages of the Romifli 
Church, yet he paved the way for that more tho- 
rough Reformation which took place under his fuc- 
ccflbr Edward VI. *. Thia extraordinary Prince 
gave early difcoveries of exalted piety and wifdom, 
and zealoufly prompted the great work of the Re- 
formation. Durifig his ftiort reign, and by the at 
fiftancc of Cranmer, Archbifliop of Canterbury, as 
well as of other able and eminent Reformers, this 
was carried to a confiderable degree of perfeftiou, 
and eftablifhed by aft of Parliament. 

It underwent a fliort but forrowful eclipfe under 
Queen Mary who fucceeded to the Crown. She 
was a great bigot to the Church of Rome, and of 
a cruel and arbitrary temper. Intent on the projeft 
of reftoring Popery, fhe had recourfe to the mofl 
bloody and perfecuting meafures, againft all who 
oppofed her violent and fuperftitious defign. Among 
many others that fuffered martyrdom for the Pro- 
teftant religion during her reign, Cranmer, that il- 
luftrious Reformer, and a Prelate of diftinguifhed 

learning 

* Vide Bidiop Burnet's Hiftory of the Reformation of the 
Church of England. 
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karning and piety, fell a facrifice to her unrcte 
ing fury. Providence was pleafed to Ihorten this 
fccnc of fuffering, which wore fo gloomy an afped 
inaufpicious to the interefts of the Reformation. 
She died in the year 1558, after a reign of five 
years, and was happily fuccecded by Lady Eliza- 
beth, a Princefs illuitrious for many great and fhin- 
ing accomplilhments, and particularly for her zeal 
in reftoring and elfcablifhing the reformed Religion. 
In the year 1562, Ihe caufed a fynbd or convo- 
cation to be aflcmbled aE London, in which a Con- 
feffion of tile Protelfant Faith was drawn up and 
agreed upon. In her reign many ediSs and afts of 
Parliament were publilhcd againft the Catholics, 
the people were delivered from the bondage of Pa- 
pal tyranny and fuperltition, and Ihe eftablilhed re- 
ligion with refpect to doctrine, worfhip, and eccle- 
(iaftical government, on that footing, which is con* 
tinned in England to this day. Queen Elizabeth 
likewife proved the bulwark 01 the Protellant caufc 
in Europe, and powerfully fupported the Proteflants 
in Scotland, France, and the Low Countries. She 
was extremely defirous that the plan of Reforma- 
tion which (he had introduced, fhould be univerfal- 
ly acknowledged within her dominions, and there- 
upon the famous a£t of Uniformity was paflTed, by 
which all her fubjefts were commanded to conform 
themfclves accordingly. But great numbers of 
them were for refining matters to a dill higher de- 
gree, were for receding farther even Irom any ap- 
pearances of Popery, and call their eyes upon the 
churches of Geneva and Switzerland, as models 
which they ought to imitate, particularly in regard 
of public worihip and ecclefiaflical polity. Such 
went by the denomination of Puritans and Non- 
conformifls, who formed a confiderable body, and 
fcparated from the eftabliOied Church. That in- 
deed 



deed adopted Calvinifm with refpeft to articles of 
faith, whilll it retained the Epifcopal Hierarchy and 
fotne ancient ofages. The Puritans or Prefiiyte- 
rians, on the other hand, were for aboHfliiiig the 
Prelatical order and difcipUne, condemned the Li- 
turgy that was ufed, the various vcftmcnts of the 
Clergy, the many fellival days, and feveral rites and 
ceremonies, fuch as kneeling at the facrament of the 
Lord's Supper, ufmg the fign of the Crofs in bap- 
tifm, bowing at the name of Jefus, giving a ring in 
marriage, nominating god-fathers and god-mothers 
for the education of children, and the confirmation 
«)f them by Epifcopal impofitionof Iiands. 

In Scotland the Reformation made an early ap- 
■pearancc. The great doftrines and principles of it 
litad been eagerly imbibed by feveral of that natiouj 
iWho had refided in Germany during its progrefs in 
khat part of the world. Upon their return to their 
^native country, they difleminated with zeal and af- 

I fiduity the feeds of religious truth, which foon 
fprang up into a plentiful harvcft. The public at- 
tention was rouzed, and books and difcourfes on 
fuch an important controverfy were with avidity 
fought after, and deeply intercftcd multitudes of 
people. In a little time, great numbers of all ranks 
and denominations conceived an implacable hatred 
to Popery, and bravely flood forth in behalf of thq 
Reformation. But they met at firft with vioient 
oppofition both from Church and State, whilft they 
encountered difficulties with fmgular refolution, and 

II fomc of them fuffered even unto death. It was an 
j^^ardous enterprize to fubvert the eflablilhed religion, 
^Ba fabric which had been reared with fo much art, 
^■'which had flood its ground for fo many ages, that 
" was fupported by civil power, defended by a fupcr- 

ftitious and fclf-defigning Clergy, that could plead 
I antiquity, polIidHon, prejudice and education; and 
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to introduce into the room of this, a new, a pure^ 
and much more pcrfeft fyflemw 

To atchieve fo noble an exploit, to furmount the 
t)bftacles, and to conquer fuch formidable enemies 
as oppofed it, a fkilful and intrepid leader was re- 
quired. Such a one happily arofe in the perfon of 
the celebrated John Knox, who boldly flood forth 
the great Champion of the Reformation among the 
Scots, and may juftly be confidered as the illuftri" 
ous founder of their Church. 

He began his public miniftry at St Andrews J. D. 
1547, and by his acting and writing, by the fire of 
his zeal and the force of his eloquence, fo fuitable 
and requifite to the circumftances of the times, bore 
down all before him *. Knox levelled his blow at 
the whole fyftem ol" Popery, and expofed its corrupt 
tions and ufurpations in their whole extent^ with an 
Undaunted and unwearied ardour, with a firmnefs 
and fortitude that rofe fuperior to every difficultyj 
and never feared the face of man f . Providence! 
was pleafed to profper his pious endeiavours in a 
remarkable manner. The Catholic religion was 
condemned and aboliflied, the Reformation advan- 
ced with fpeedy fteps, and obtained the legal fanc- 
tion of public authority in Scotland, .in the year 
1560, under the reign of Queen Mary. 

In the year 1566, the Aftembly approved in ge- 
neral the Doctrine, Worfliip, and Difcipline adopt* 
ed by the Churches of Geneva and Switzerland, 
in contradiflihftion to the Epifcopal Hierarchy and 
Liturgy. The Earl of Murray^ Regent of the king- 
dom in the King's minority, exerted his endea- 
vours to extirpate the Romilh religion, and to efta- 

blifh 

* Dr Robertfon's Hiftory of Scotland, Vol. I. p. iir. 

t The Earl of Morton who attended Knox's funeral, faid 
of him, " There lies One who never feared tiie face of 
« Man." 
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blifli Calvinirm. James VI. was bred up in the 
ProteftaBt Religion, and when he was come of age 
to alTuiiic the reins of government, he maintained 
the fanoe in his dominions ; and in the year 1592, 
he, by ad of Parliament, eftabliihed, in the moft 
ample manner, Prefbyterian Church-Government, 
by Kirk-fefllons, Prclbyterics, Provincial Synods, 
ftnd General AlTembiies •. 

It was upon this republican plan that the Re. 
formation was introduced in Scotland |, and the 
great body of the nation admired it with a kind of 
facred zeal, as what was raoll remote from Pope- 
ry, and what they apprehended was molt congru- 
^K N n ous 

^^■* The Hrlt Book of DifcipHne compofed by Knox and 
^^■her MiniAtrs as ■Am platform or model of the intended 
^^teftiyterian policj-, waiprefented to a Convenlionof Eftates, 
in tUcyearis6r. The iecondBook of Dilcipline was agreed 
lo by the General Allembty 1J78, Ii was revived and ra- 
ii£ed by many A<11e of diifereiit AfTeinblics, particularly in 
the year i6?8. And itwa^ acfording tn this, that Ectldiaf- 
tical Government in Scotland was ellablifiicd by Law, A. D. 
1599, and 1690, and this flill continues to be the standard 
tof Difeipline. 

f After the abolition of Epifcopacy, a few fnperintendantB 
Were indeed appointed for fome timcj whofe proper olfice it 
wa» tw iiUpeft the life and doftrine of the Clergy, and to 
prt-fale iu iiifcrior judicatories, which were then in an infant 
iiate ; But they themfelves were lubject to a General AlTem- 
bly, they held no feat in Parliament, and were deflimie of 
Epifoopal rank and revenue. In the year 1 596, the General 
AJIembly was prevailed on through the intrigues of tiie Court, 
10 declare it lawful for Mjniilers to lit in Parltamenr, and 
allowed fifty-one perlbns to be chofeij for that pnrpofe, which 
^vas about equal to the number of Ecdefiallics who were in 
ancient times called to Parliament. But then fuch who were 
veiled with this privilege, were conlidered as mere reyre- 
fentatives of the Church, they were annually ehofen from a 
leet of certain Minifters nominated by the Aflembly, they 
Were accountable for their condutt to this liipreme judica- 
ture, and iiibjeiS to tjieir jurifdiiSlJon, they neither poffefled 
primal authority, nor' miiiiCterial precedency ajiove their 
^^ucihrcik. 
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ous to the fimplicity of the Gofpel, and to I 
prafticc of the primitive Church. 

After the death of Queen Elizabeth in the year 
1603, when the Crowns of England and Scotland 
came to be united in the perfon of King James VI. 
he himfclf cfpoufed the forms of the Engliih 
Church, and in a more ftrenuous manner than 
formerly, obtruded a kind of mixed Epifcopacy 
upon the Scotifli nation *, which was produftive 
of great and lafling difcontents, and being per- 
fifted in, contributed, with other caufes, to prove 
fatal to his fon Charles 1. Prefbyterian govern- 
ment was at laft, after many ftruggles, reftored and 
cflabhihed in the fulled manner, at the glorious 
Revolution by King William in 1688, and was 
folemnly confirmed by the articles of the Union 
under Queen Anne, in the year 1707, and con- 
tinues to this day f. 

The Reformation made a flower progrcfs in Ire- 
land. It was introduced into that kingdom under 
Henry Vin. in the year 1535. Brown, Arch- 
bilhop of Dublin, exerted his utmofl: endeavours 
to expell Papal fuperftition, deflroyed the images 
and relics that were beheld with a blind veneration 
by the deluded multitude, laid afide the Romifti 
rites and ceremonies, and eftablilhed the reformed 
Religion within his diocefe, whtlft Henry banilhed 
the Monks, and feized tlieir wealth. This good 
work was farther advanced in the time of Ed- 
ward VI. and obtained a regular cftablilhment im- 
der Queen Elizabeth, when the Irifli nation em- 
braced 
• Dr Robertfon's Hift. of Scothnd, vol. 11. p. ao8, 2IJ, 
ass- 

f By anticipating a few events, fcme-cnay perhaps think 
that I depart from the iiriti laws of HiitoricalWriiing; but 
the reftriiflioQ of my plan will, I hope, ferve for my aj»«- 
logy. 
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^ braced the fame form of doftrinc, worfhip, and 

difcipline which were profeffed in England, though 
a great number of Roman Catholics iliil continue 
there, who cannot be prevailed on to become Pro- 
teftants ; — fuch a deep root mud Popery have 
taken amonglt them. 

The Belgic provinces foon (hook off the Papal 
yoke, and profeffed the Protellant Religion. A- 
bout the year 1532, a great many cities and fomc 
diftrifts removed the PopiOi Bilhops and Clergy, 
kindly received the miniflers of the Reformation, 
and readily imbibed the doftrines they taught. 
Philip II. King of Spain, apprchenfive of a revolt, 
and furioufly bigotted to the Church of Rome, 
cnaftcd the fevereft laws againft all who Ihould 
attempt innovation in religious matters, and erec- 
ted in the Low Countries the bloody tribunal of 
(he Inquifition. * The Duke of Alva was fent 
thither from Spain with a formidable army, which, 
by his tyrannical orders, committed among the in- 
habitants the moft horrid barbarities. But this 
cruel and fanguinary conduct, intlead of imimidat- 
ing, exafperatcd ; and a kind of noble enthufialUc 
ardour, both for civil and religious hberty, fpread 
through the provinces, which rofc fupenor to fear 
or force. A refpeftablc confederacy was formed 
under the heroic and illuflrious Prince of Orange, 
William of NafTau, powerfully fupported both by 
England and France, by which they were enabled 
to maintain a long and bloody war, in defence of 
their civil and iacred rights. Providence was 
pleafed to fmiie upon their honourable eiForts ; 
they were happily delivered both from the Spanith 
and Papal yoke, from the bondage of tyranny and 
fupcrfiition, 
" The Duke of AJva boafted that in the fpaee of a few 
years he had difpatched in the Netherlandi 36,000 fouls by 
*^l! hand of the ci 
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fuperftition, and in the year 1581, the provin 
of lloliand, Zdand, Frikland, Gromngen, UtrccJ 
Guelderland, and Zutphen, were united into c 
mighty HcpubHc, and the Proteftant Religion, 
cording to the form of Calvlnifm, was folemiUy 
eftabtiflied. 

Even in Spain and Italy, the feedl of the Refor- 
mation were early fown in many provinces, and 
multitudes of people opened their eyes to that light 
of truth that dawned on the world. This wm 
more remarkable in Venice, Tufcany and Naples. 
The Neapolitans in particular never would admit 
the court of Inquifuion among them, and q 
took up arms to oppofc fome violent attempt! 1 
were made with this view. In the year 1 54^J| 
averficn of the people againft the corruptions | 
ufurpations of the Church of Rome rofe to a gr« 
height, and various Commotions were excited, 
which it was extremely difficult to appeafe. T 
Martyr and Bernard Ochino, two eminent pit 
ers, highly diftinguifticd for their zeal and ] 
quence, expofed with unbounded freedom tbfl 
rorg and fuperfiitions of popery, and rouzeiM^ 
indignation of many. The Emperor biniw 
Charles V. heard Ochino preach at Naples n 
great fatisfadion. So much was he flruck 1 
his powerful and pierfuafive oratory, that he < 
clared of this famous minister, — That he preacn 
with fuch fpirit and devotion, as were fufficient to 
make the very (tones weep. 

Indeed fome have been of opinion that however 
Charles may have lived, yet he died a Proteftant. 
He may have been fettered for fome time by the 
prejudices of education, and hurried away by am- 
bition, intereft, and refentment, when acting a part 
on the public theatre of the world. But every one 
it well acquainted with the rare and fingubr reft* 



^^Btion of this illuftrious Prince towards the clore of 
life. Though one of the greatcfl of temporal Mo- 
narchs ; though he had pafled through the moft 
fplciidid fcenes of grandeur, victory, and triumph j 
though in aftual polTcffion of ample revenues and 
extenftvc dominions both in Europe .ind America ; 
vet he voluntarily rcfigned the imperial diadem 
and dignity, and ail his vaft poffefflons ; laid afide 
his former rn:i;;nificence, difmi.Ted his pompous re- 
tinue, his guards and officers, bid an adieu to 
courts and camps, to cabals and intrigues, the po- 
lic)' of dates and the enterprifes of war ; He re- 
^^ciited from the world, fequeltered himfelf wirh a 
^Bjitary few whom he chole for his friends and fa- 
^^piirites, and fpem the remainder of his days in 
HKimblc obfcurity, amidft the fliade of tranquility, 
and the rcpofeof religion. Then he, was at leifuro 
and unbialTed, could difcern more clearly the errors 
of fuperrtition, could weigh with more candour, 
and perceive with greater certainty the important 
truths of true religion. This feems to have been 
ftrongly prefumcd •. For no former did this Mo- 
narch expire, than the train of Ecclcfiaftics who 
had attended him in his retirement, were feizcd on 
by the jealous blood-thirfty Inquifitors, and com- 
milled to the flames. This cruel fate An^ujiin Ca- 
fal, and Conftantine Pontius, the Emperor's preach- 
er and confeflor underwent, as well as fcveral 
others'. 

In Italy the progrefe of the Reformation was very 
much checked by the proximity of the Roman Pon- 
tif, by his various and more immediate conneftions 
with the Italian Princes and States, and by the ter- 
rors of the Inqulfition. 

Thefetoo, raged and triumphed in Spain, which 
too foon fuppreffcd a fpirit of Reformation, t';at 
began to break out, and was diffufed among multi- 
"" ludes 

' Burnet'Bllilloryof the Refbrmaiion, 
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tudes of the people. Nay ibmc, who had c_ 
been the teachers and defenders of Popery, vrm 
themfdves converted, became champions for " 
Proteftant religion, and by their zeal and diligenc? 
enlightened the minds of many. 

For well ■ attefted hiftory informs us, ' that 
Charles V. and his fon Philip II. fent fome Spanifh 
divines into Germany, England, and Flanders, in 
order to convert the Proteftants in thofe coun- 
I tries to the Roman faith. But fo it was, that they 
t themfdves were brought over from the Catholic 
ard embraced the reformed Religion. They were 
perfons eminent for learning and piety, and full of 
zeal they returned into their native country, there 
to propagate the Proteftant faith. Many iHuflri- 
ous converts were the firll fruits of their miniftry ; 
but thefe, with their faithful, paftors were fingled 
out, feizcd by the hands of mercilels Inquifitors, 
and cruelly facrificed on fcaffolds and at the itake. 

But in many other countries the Proteftant caufe 
fpread its conquefts far and wide. Not only were 
tlie pillars of popery (haken, but the whole fabric 
of Romilh fuperltltlon was demoliihed, Babylon 
fecmed to fall as a milftone in the mighty waters, 
and in her room uprofe a fyftem of genuine Chri- 
ftianity, which had been hid for ages and gene- 
rations. 

Thus rapid and cxtenfive was the progrefs of 
the glorious Reformation, which for its fwiftncfs 
flew like lightning over the world ; but which, for 
its kindly and beneficent influences, was welcomet 
after a long night of darknefs, as the dcligh( 
dawning of chearful day. 

Rome beheld this with amazement and angi 
with all the bitternefs of falfe zeal, and jm 
tranfports of political rage : Thus to find fo t 



• Dr GeddcB's Ti-aeli;, vol. I. p. 447, ic. 
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haftlly plucked out of her hands ; to fee fo 

•at a part of Europe unexpeflcdly torn from her» 

fo many valuable kingdoms and countries 

lerto devotees and tributaries to her, at once ra- 

wflied out of her bofom. 

Her authority, her infallibility, her conclaves, 
and councils, formerly venerable or formidable, 
were now defpifed. Her papal bulls and edids, 
her excommunications, inlerdi£ts, anathemas, and 
all the thunder of the Vatican, were now treated 
with contempt. "Whole provinces and powerful 
{fates, openly broke afunder the chains of ancient 

Ifuperftilion, which had formerly fettered them, 
withdrew publicly from the jurifdidion of the Ro- 
Inan See, and in a conftitutional manner ereded 
bidependant reformed churches of tijeir own. 
I Rome became apprehcnfive of her very exiftence, 
End dreaded the downfal of the whole papal em- 
fpire. Many Catholics have without hefitation 
acknowledged, that the univerfal ruin of their caufc 
mull have enfued, had not the force of the fecular 
arm been called in to fupport their tottering fitua- 
tion, and fire and fword been let loofe upon thofe 
who were only brandifiiing the weapons of reafon 
and argument. 

The moft cruel engines were fet to work, and 
recourfe was had to the meaneft and moft malici- 
ous methods of affault. The Roman Ponrifs, and 
their adherents, inflamed with all the rage of refent- 
ment, encouraged fecret aflaiTmations and private 
confpiracies, open tumults and infurreflJons; fet on 
foot the moll dreadful pcrfecutions, played off the 
infernal tortures of Inquifnion^ and excited wars 
and commotions in many places, in order to up- 
hold the finking fyftem of fuperftilion, and to bear 
r down by violence that fpirit of Reformation, which 



I they could not otherwife reprefi or fubdue. 
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Befides wtiat has been occftfionatty glanced at, 
and nianyotiierinilanccs that might be mentioned, 
witnt-fs the barbarous nialfacre of Paris und^^ 
Charles IX. on Bartholomew's day, the 24th of 
Aufiuit 1572, when 100,000 Proteftanta were but- 
dicred in France, in the I'pace of one week. 

Witnefs the horrid cOnfpiracy formed in England 
in the reign of James 1. (though providentially pre- 
vented) of blowing up the Pariianicnt-houfc at Lon* 
dun with gun-powder, and dcilroying a Proteltant 
jiPrince, Proteftant Lords and Commoners, upon 
• ihe 5tfi of NovcTiiber 1605. 

Witnefs the rebeUion in Ireland, when about 
150,000 Proteflants were murdered, under the 
reign of Charles I. j^. D. 1641. 

'ihefc fanguinary counfels, fuch cruel proceed- 
ings, did no doubt greatly impede and interrupt the 
farther advancement of the Reformation. 

For, confidcring how fuitable this was to the juft* 
'.eft notions of religion, and how ftrongly it was 
' founded upon principles of civil as well as of reli- 
gious liberty, it was not unrcafoiiablc to expeii. 
that being once introduced, it would have fpread 
ils triumphs every where through Cbriiiendora. 
Nor was it unnatural to think, that Sovereign Prjn* 
ces would have been very well difpofed to have ten- 
dered themfelves llill more delpotic in their own 
kingdoms, and even upon a political account, ab- 
flrat>ing from rcligiousi conliderations, been averfc 
from tolerating any longer within their dominions 
a fyHem, which demanded and drew the allegiance 
of their fubjects to a foreign Power, yea, claimed a 
fubjcdion of confcience too fjcred to have been 
facrificed even to a natural Prince. 

Yet fo it was, that a great part of the world ftill 
continued, and to this day remains inflaved to the 
tyranny and fuperftition of Rome. 

Bcfidcf 
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Befides the unhappy influence which wars and 
perfecutions raifed againll the Proteftants, had to 
intimidate fome, and to cool the zeal of others, va- 
rious other caufcs contributed to retard the growth 
of the Kcformation. 

Whilll many might be indifferent as to all religi- 
on, or unfollicitous about the charafter or form of 
that which they profefled, others would be biafled 
by early prejudices of education, and ftrong prepof- 
fdSons in favour. of the ancient mother -church. 

Secular views, political connexions, worldly in- 
tereft, eafe, and fecurity, would operate upon mul- 
itudes. 

Spain judged it advifeable to proteft the Holy 

;e, as the Pope's alliance and authority might be 
if great fervice in preferving its dominions in Italy. 
If the profped of feizing the revenues of the Church 
induced any to promote the Reformation, tlie ac- 
tual pofleffion of them and the fearof lofing them, 
engaged others to ftand fall to the _ interefts of 
Rome. The Bifhops in France united more clofe- 
!y with the Roman See, at the time of the Refor- 
mation, than they had formerly done, for fear of 
being deprived of their ecclefiaftlcal dignities and 
benefices. 

Some Sovereigns were fo fituated, as to have rea- 
fon to dread civil confufion and embroilment, did 
tliey attempt a change in religion ; and in fome pla- 
ces a deluded populace, and a fuperflitious imcrell:- 
ed Clergy wholly dependent upon, and devoted to 
the See ol Rome, would be ready to move heaven 
and earth againft them. 

In Germany, great temporal power is annexed 
to many biflioprics, and other ecclefiaftical benefi- 
ces, which would not be eafily refigned, and the 
fecular Princes might be drawn to attach tliem- 
O o feivcs 
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felves to the Romifti communion, from hopes of 
reaching the Imperial Jignity. 

'I'he Italian States are more direftly under the 
eye of the Roman Pontifs, and derive a kind of 
luftre and influence from their refidence amoni.'fl; 
them ; the Princes have intimate conneilion with 
the court of Rome j the nobility-who enter into the 
Church are fure of promotion in it, and many of 
them have an eye to the Papal chair, as none bbt 
Italians are advanced to that dignity. 

But further, it mull be remembered, that the 
Reformation was rather a fudden and unexpected 
event, which fliould lead to the acknowledgment 
of a more immediate Providence, than the cficct of 
a long and deep proje£led plan, that had, by previ- 
ous deliberation and concert, cut out every aflion, 
and dillributed the execution into proper hands, 
that had maturely digeftcd the bold and arduous 
cnterprize, laid the whole train of procedure, and 
fet in motion all the fprings with art and union. 

Bcfides, the Church of Rome was concentered in 
one infallible Head. The Protellant Princes, by 
the very principles which they profeffed, could not 
be linked together by fuch an indiflblublc band, 
and afting as free and independent Sovereigns 
without a common head, at fame time pleading foe 
freedom of confcicnce, were more at liberty to pro- 
fecute their own feveral fchemes of Reformation. 
This, however, it is evident, would give their ene- 
my a confiderable advantage over them, efpecially 
as they had been in long pofleffion ; whilft the 
other were ftruggling for new opinions, and for 
the eftablifhment of a new fyftem. 

Different fefts and parties likewife arofe among 
the Proteftants themfclves, diftinguiflied by various 
names, Lutherans and Calvinifts, Zumglians, Ana- 
baplifts, Epifcopals and Preibyterians. All the re-. 
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formed Churches agreed in this general principle, 
That the Scriptures of Truth, infallible in all things, 
were the fole ftandard of religion, by which all 
matters were to be determined. But then they 
fomerimes differed in their explanations and infer- 



The Lutheran Church, for inftance, holds that 
the Body and Blood of Chrifl are materially pre- 
fent in the Kucharift, though in an incomprehen- 
fible manner, whilft the Calvinills and Zuinglians 
confider the Bread and Wine as facrcd fymbols only 
of the Body and Death of ChrifK 

tThe Lutherans maintain that the Eternal Decrees 
if God, which rcfpedt the falvation or mifcry of 
lankind, are founded on a previous knowledge of 
heir conduft and charafter ; whilft the Calvinills 
confider the Divine Decrees as free and uncondi- 
tional, as refting on the mere will of Deity, ab- 
ftradting from the views or aftions of the creature. 

The Lutherans make large conceflions as to mat- 
ters of an CKternal nature, and what they judge 
indifferent, fuch as images for the adorning of 
churches, various veftmcnts for the Clergy, private 
confcflion of fms, the ufe of wafers in the Sacra- 
ment of the Supper, and the form of esorcifm in 
the adminiftration of Baptifm, with a variety of 
other ceremonies. 

The Calvinifts are for retrenching fuperfluous 
rites and obfervances, and would reduce all things 
in religion to pure and primitive funplicity. 

With rcfpeft to ecclefiaiUcal polity and difcipline, 
various fentiments are entertained among'i the Re- 
formed, fome admiring the fplendor of Epifcopal 
Hierarchy, whilft others prefer Prefbyterian parity. 

Thus fchifm and controverfy were produced, 
though about matters of inferior importance; nor 
" " " " c cafy, confidering the frame of human 
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naturf, to feclude all mixtures of an heterogeneous 
kind, which, though entirely extrinfic from tlie 
merits of the caufe itfelf, might yet have a bad ef- 
fecl. Something of a party fpirit might appear, 
which, with the heat of argument and conteft, 
would abate fraternal affedion and reciprocal con- 
fidence, ferve to divide the attention of Proteftants, 
and to diminifh their zeal againft the common foe. 
Some have been of opinion, that had the Refor- 
mers, particularly Zmnghus and Calvin, been con- 
tent at firfl to have only combated and reiinquifhed 
abfolutely dangerous errors in Popery, and tolera- 
ted ferae of her mere external forms and ufages, 
the tranfition to the great body of the Reformed 
would have been rendered more eafy, and lefs of- 
feniive to vulgar minds, too fenfibly ftruck with 
outward fhew and appearance. Nor could the 
multitude, as fome would reprefent matters, be all 
at once reconciled to a Religion which was exhibit- 
ed in a naked light, and ftript of thofe fplendid ap- 
pendages and decorations, which had for a long 
r >time paft dazzled their eyes and imaginations. But 

(if this was any where the cafe, we are apt to be- 
lieve, that direftly contrary views operated in other 

■places, and rather forwarded the Reformation, par- 
ticularly in Geneva and Switzerland, the United 
Provinces, and Scotland. 

With regard to the extent and power of Popery 
and Prnteilantifm, it is not fo eafy to form an exaft 
cftimate. 

All Italy, Spain, and Portugal, the greateft part 
of France, Poland, Hungarj', fome of the Swifs 
Cantons, and about two-thirds of Germany, arc de- 
voted to the See of Rome. On the Proteflant fide 
itand Great Britain and Ireland, Sweden, Den- 
mark, Holland, die greateft part of Switzerland, 
and a confiderablc part of Germany, There src 
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likewife great numbers of Hugonots in France; 
there are multitudes of the Reformed in Poland ; 
and PruiTia is in a good meafure become a Prote- 
ilant kingdom. In Courland, Hungary, and Tran- 
fyivania, the number of Proteflants is very confider- 
able. 

However, when one confiders the grofs fuperfti- 
tion and defpotifm of the Church of Rome, the 
falfe foundations upon which it is built, the number- 
lefs flratagems and contrivances by which this arti- 
ficial fabric is fupported ; and on the other hand, 
that the Reformed Proteftant Religion ftands upon 
the principles of truth, is founded on the facred 
■rights of private confcience and pubhc liberty, and 
is favourable both for Princes and people ; it is to 
be hoped, upon thefe accounts, as alfo from pro- 
phetic declarations of Scripture, that the total ruin 
and downfal of Popery are not extremely remote, 
lliere are many good grounds to expeft, that the 
eyes of the whole world will at lad be opened to 
difcern the truth, and that they will abhor and ab- 
jure that delufion and tyranny, by which they have 
been fo long held in chains, and animated with 
noble motives of true Religion and liberty, efpoufc 
the caufe of the blefled Reformation, fo aufpicious 
to both. 

Thus, unwilling to difunite this very important 
fubjeft, I have thrown together what appeared to 
me molt in(lrufl:ive and interefting in one connec- 
ted view. 

We mufl: now return back a little, to take no- 
tice of a few things not improper to be mentioned. 
The Popifh Bilhops and Clergy, being greatly 
alarmed at the progrefs of the Reformation, devifcd 
every method that could be thought of, and em- 
ployed their utmoft efforts to ohftruft it. Among 
• others of a more violent or infidious nature, they 

had 
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had likewife reforl, efpecially at firft, to frequ( 
councils, provincial, nalionai, and general. 

One particularly was held at Paris, and another 
at Bourges in 1528; one at Cologne in the year 
1536, and a fecond in the fame place, in 1549. 

A council was convcened by Cardinal Otton, 
Bifhop of Auglburgh, at Dilingen in 1 548 ; one af- 
fembled at Mentz, and another at Treves, in the 
year i ^49. In thefc and many other councils that 
might be mentioned, the members proceeded with 
great zeal, and not only condemned the doftrines 
of the Reformation, which they were plcafed to 
call by the names of Schifm and Herefy, but alfo 
drew up particular decrees relating to faith, and 
publilhcd canons with refpefl: to the ufages and dif- 
cipline of the Romifii church, in contradiftinr' 
Fitp the tenets and principles of the Reformers. 
' - A general council had been appointed to 
at Trent, as formerly noticed, which was acci 
ingly opened on the 13th of December 1545. 
Aiter various adjournments or fufpenfions, it was 
conveened a-new in May 1551, and was again 
opened in January 1562. 

At firft it was chiefly comf>ofed of Italian and 
Spanifti Prelates, but afterwards the Bifliops from 
France and other Catholic kingdoms likewife came 
up to it. In this council they confirmed the whole 
fyftem of Popery, guarded it by a great number of 
decrees and canons, condemned the doflrines, 
writings, and proceedings of the Reformers, endea- 
voured to colour over by the varnifh of vague, ambi- 
guous expreffionSifome of their own moft obnoxious 
tenets, and appointed various regulations with refpeft 
to difcipline and manners ; particularly thofe of the 
eccrefiaftical Orders, who were funk into great dif- 
folutenefs and profligacy. But any decifions which 
bad a tendency to reftrain or reform abufes, 
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%iot duly fupported by the authority of the Church, 
but allowed to fall into dcfuctude, whilft thofe 
which ferved to promote the pre-eminence of tlie 
Roman Pontifs, and the abfurdities of Romiih fu- 
perllition, were facredly maintained. 

The affcmbled Fathers were borne down or ca- 
joled by the intrigue and influence of the Roman 
Legates who prefided amongfl them, and who were 
more intent to get every thing decided that might 
be favourable to the See of Rome, than by the 
principles of right realbn and found Chriftianity. 
Inllead of acknowledging the fole authority of 
Scripture in matters of religion, as Proteflants do, 
ihey admitted and put upon a level with this, oral 
tradition, avowed the fuprcme authority of the 
Church, and the infallibility of the Pope, who, as 
Chrift's Vicegerent, had the proper power and tide 
to explain both the written and unwritten word. 
This at once breaks down the facred fence and fe- 
curity of Divine truth, and flings open a wide door 
for delufion and impofition of every kind. 

Nay, encouragement is given to thofe who ap- 
pear as champions for the Catholic Faith, to de- 
clare, as too many have done in a moft blafphc- 
mous manner, that the edifts of the Roman Pon- 
tifs and the aflertion of oral tradition, are of higher 
authority than Scripture itfelf. WhiHl the Church 
of Rome feals up the facred fountains of truth, fo 
far as they can, in an unknown tongue, and goes 
the length of affirming that the Bible was not com- 
pofed for the ufe of the multitude, but for their 
ghaflly rulers and teachers ; the council of Troit 
paffed a folemn decree, with a view to depretiate 
that holy Book, and to advance their own defpotic 
dcfigns, declaring that the ancient Latin tranflation 
of the Scriptures, commonly called the Vulgate, is 
an authentic, accurate and perfect tranflation, 
though 
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though it confeffedly abounds with many errors 6 
a very grols kind, and wraps up the real meaning 
of the infpired writers, in an affected barbarifm 
and obfcurity of language. 

Such were the proecedings of the council of 
Trent, as to give offence to many Divines even of 
the Catholic communion. Their decrees were in- 
deed implicitly acknowledged in Italy, Germany 
and Poland, but in other countries they were not 
fo fully adopted, as infringing upon the preroga- 
tives of Princes, and the privileges of the churches 
cftabliflied in their dominions. 

• The decifions and canons of this council were 
figned by 245 Prelates, and the Pope confirmed 
them without exception or reftrittion, by his bull 
of 26th January 1564. The Proteltant Princes 
and States would by no means acknowledge the 
Council of Trent, but faithfully adhered to the con- 
feflion of Aufburgh, or the ftill more enlarged 
principles of the Reformation. 

When the Roman Pontifs obferved, how much 
their own glory and the majefty of their church 
were eclipfcd by the lofles they had fuflained, and 
by the progrefs of that oppofitlon which was now 
made to their authority, they judged it proper to 
found a new religious fraternity, that Jhould be en- 
tirely devoted to their interefts, and the purpofe of 
whofe inflitution fliould be, to fupport the Papal 
throne, and to propagate the Komiih religion. 
This became the more neceffarj', as the two fa- 
mous mendicant focieties of Dominicans and Fran- 
cifcans, who had for ages pall held fuch an univer- 
fal fway,were now upon the decline, and incapable 
of afting with their accuftomed vigour. What was 
fo carneftly fought for, was found in the powerful 
and ingenious Order of Jefuits, A. D. 1540. Their 

fou adefy 
• Du Pin's Ecckr. Hifi. Vol. IV. p. 1 1 S. 
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founder was Ignatius Loyola, a Spanifli Knight, 
who, from a foldier, became an extraordinary fa- 
natic, at fame time that he was a man of an un- 
common and entcrprizing genius. 

The members of this ibcicty hold a middle rank 
between the regular and fecular Clergy. They 
indeed live in convents, and are bound by certain 
religious vows, yet they are exempt from many 
burthenfome fervices to which other Monaftic or- 
ders are fubjeft, and are allowed more leifure, free 
converfe, and a greater range irl the world, that io 
diey may better promote the profefled ends of 
their inltltution. Accordingly, they fpread and 
multiplied with amazing rapidity, through all the 
kingdoms and countries of the world, and from 
their commanding influence has the Court of Rome 
derived wonderful aid and fupport, \vhilft they, on 
the other hand, have been highly fevoured, and, in 
refpeft of worldly wealth and grandeur, fingularly 
fortunate. 

In every controverfy with the Romifli church 
they have appeared as the mod zealous champions 
to defend her doftrines and juftify her claims, and 
to attack with boldnefs, as deceived, and heretics, 
all who prcfume to oppofe Papal power and fuper- 
{lition. They excel in fubtlety and eloquence, arc 
great adepts m policy and flatc-intrigue, and by 
3ieir knowledge, art, and entcrprizing fpirit, their 
verfatility of temper, and dexterity of conduct, they 
ingratiate themfelves with the rich and powerful, 
infmuate into the fecrets of families, and even the 
cabinet of Princes. They take upon them to mo- 
dify the doftrines and to relax the rules of Religion, 
fo as to fuit themfelves to every company and pleafc 
every fociety ; and thus they multiply profelytes, 
by fliading the fe\'ere afpeft of morality, and mak- 
P p ing 
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: vigorous efforts, and pertormcd many ex- 
ploits in all parts of the globe, lor the converlion 
of infidels, efpecially in America, Africa, and In- 
dia. And their labours would have been entitled 
to immortal glory, had they been honeftly and 
confcientioully direfted. But authentic records 
inform us, that tliefe jcfuitical apoftles had not fo 
much in view the propagating the religion of 
Jcfus, as making partizans to Popery, and that 
they were much more attentive to fecular fchemes 
by which they might enrich and aggrandize their 
Qwn Order, than in reforming the manners or en- 
lightening the minds of men. 

They acquired immenfe poflcffions and treafures 
at home and abroad, entered into cabals and fac- 

I tipns, excited tumults and diffentions, and became 
extremely licentious and dangerous. At lali they 
rofe to fuch a pitch of opulence, power, policy, 
and enormity, as to give great offence to the Pon- 
tifs themfelves ; they became objefts of envy to the 

, other ecclefiaftical Orders, and of hatred and jea- 
loufy in the kingdoms where they refided. They 
governed with a kind of uncontroulable fway for 
the fpace of two centuries, when the diffolution of 
their fociety was abfolutely determined, as being no 
longer fupportable, and when final ruin rufhcd up* 

■ on them, uncxpefted and inevitable. 

Different Hates and countries concurred all at 
once, to fix on them a blot of indelible infamy, 
and to declare them enemies of the public, traitors, 
and parricides. In the year 1763, the Jefuits were 
banilhed Portugal and Pruffia. in 1764 they were 

' expelled the kingdom of France : In 1766, they 

were driven out of Bohemia and Denmark; is 

1767, 

• Moflietm'i Ecclef. Hift. Eng. by Dr Macbin, vol, | 
f- 3(4, 5SS- * 
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^^7^7, they were banilhed tlic dukedoms of Man- 
tua, Parma, and Milan,, the republics of Genoa 
and Venice, and the Spanilh dominions In America 
and Afm ; they were forbid to enter the Catholic 
cantons in Switzerland, and they were retrained 
in Florence. At length, by a bull of Clement XIV. 
dated at R6mc the 25th of Auguft, J. D. 1773, 
the whole fociety of the Jefuits was entirely fup- 
prcffcd *. 

All the Divines of this century were educated In 
the fchool of contjoverfy, and indeed all the coun- 
tries of Europe were in a ftate of religious agita- 
^rion. Rhe great revolution brought about by 
^Btaeans of the Reformation, produced a general at- , 
^K^tioii, fet an edge upon mens fpirits, made them 
^feiter into manifold difquifuions, and into all the 
heat of contcfl and argumentation. Rhat this 
fliould have been the cafe between Papifts and Pro- 
teftants is lefs furprizing, and tliat fome of the lat- 
ter ftiould have exprefled thenifelves with vehe- 
mence and afperity, was not unnatural, confidcrlng 
the calumnies raifed againft them, the injuftice they 
frequently met with from their implacable enemies, 
and what horrid cruelties of fire and fword the 
holy inftruments of the Reformation had fuSered. 
Belides, allowances are to be made for the tafte 
and genius of thofe unpollHied times, which were 
juft emerging from a ftate of barbarifm. But 
though we need not wonder, yet we may regret, 
that many warm difputes and differences arofe a- 
mong the Reformed thcmfelves, efpccially between 
tlie Lutherans and Calvinifts. Thefe multiplied to 
a confiderable degree ; fome of them were more 
important, many of them related to points of an 
abftrufc 

* The brevity of my plin, will, I hope, jijftify fuch Diori 
'■Aticipations as thefe j befides, I find iiich things »r« 0«»- 
^rniUy dgnc by good biltori»ns. 
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, abftnjfc or metaphyfical nature, others to externa! 
forms and ufagcs ; and it mull be candidly owned 
that parties became too violent and uncharitable. 
All who wiflied well to the interefts of the Re- 

■ formation ardently delired to fee an end of thcfc 

[ , home-bred contentions, efpecially as the Roman 

Catholics availed themfelves of fuch diflentions. 

) With this view, and to give, in a more particular 
ll manner, union and contiftcncy to the Lutheran 

".Church, various healing overtures were projected. 

' Many convocations and conferences were held, 
efpecially among the Saxon doflors, at the eameft 
defile of Auguffus, Elector of Saxony, and other 
perfonages of diftinftion. The principal one which 
gave the profpeft of an amicable compromife, took 
place at Torgaw, in the year 1576, the refult of 
which was the famous Form of Concord which 
was publiftied at Berg. 

It was adopted by the Saxons, and by a great 
many Lutheran churches, but did not produce 
thofe fruits of peace and harmony that were ex- 
pefted. The Calvinifts oppofed it with great 
warmth, as unfavourable to them, and to the friends 
of religious liberty in general ; and even many Lu- 
theran churches were highly diflatisfied with it, and 
with great firmncfs rejected it, particularly thofe of 
Heflia, Denmark, Silcfia, Brunfwick, Holftein, Nu- 
remberg, Pomerania. Befidcs various other arti- 
cles contained in it, thofe more remarkably gave 
offence, which afcribed too much to the freedom 
of the human will, and which afferted in too ftrong 
terms, the corporal prefence of Chrift In the Eu- 
chaiill. 

Various attempts were made from time to time 
to aboliih the Form of Concord ; and the demand- 
ing a fubfcription to it as a condition of church- 

- communion, was looked on as an unreafonablc 
impofition 
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ipofition which could not be fubmitted to. Thence 
arofe many tumults and conrroverlies wliich very 
much ditturbed the repofe of the reformed church- 
es. It was therefore folemniy fuppreffed in many 
places, and in procefs of time, and by the media- 
tion of eminent doftors and rcfpeftable pcrfonages, 
loft its authority, and fell into defuetude. 
So recently as in the year 1718, when difputes 
:gan to be revived concerning it in Switzerland, 
;ore efpecially in the canton of Bern, thefe rofe to 
;ch a height, as to engage George I. King of 
reat Britain and the States-general of the United 
■ovinces to interpofe, in order to terminate thofe 
mhappy divifions which had been occafioned, and 
'hich were like to have proved productive of fur- 
difturbance. This had a happy effeft, and 
irought it again into general difcredit. 

Even before the appearance of Luther and Cal- 

'in, there lay concejded many perfons in moft of 

'ae countries in Europe, particularly in Germany, 

Iwitzcrland, Bohemia, and Moravia, who held pe- 

liar and enlhufiaftica! notions in Religion ; and 

ion after the Reformation, thefe broke forth more 

ipenly, and pretended to carry matters a great 

leal farther, beyond the limits of reafon and the 

principles of ibciety. Such in a more remarkable 

manner were the Anabaptifts, whofe progrefs was 

ilarming ; fome of whole tenets were extremely 

langerous, whilft they were guilty of the moft ir- 

'cgular practices, and fpread the fcenes of war, tu- 

lult and confuiion in many places. Among other 

novelties they maintained, — That the vifible Church 

of Chrift was to be exempt from all fin ; that every 

thing ought to be in common among the faithful ; 

hat all tithes and tribute ftiould be abollftied; that 

cry Chriftian had a power to preach the Gofpel ; 

lat paftors and miniftcrs wers unnecefl'ary j that 

thQ 
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the baptifm of infants was finful ; that civil m» 
flrates were entirely ufclcft in the kingdom of 
Chrift ; that he was foon In perfon to rdgn upon 
earth ; and that God ftill revealed his will to men 
by dreams and Tifions. 

Defpifing the prudent and more pacific proceed- 
ings ol: the Reformers, they had recourfe at once 
to fanguinary meafurcs, and declared war againft 
all laws and magiftrates, under a fanatical pretext 
that Chrift himfelf was to aiTume the reins of civil 

r tod ccclefiaftical government. 

In the year 1525, they raifed a numerous army, 
moftly compofed of the pcafants of Saxony, Swa- 

1 bia, Franconia, and Thuririgia. Thefe were led 

I 4>n by Munzer, a man of intrepid refolution, yet 
iDver-run with enthufiafm ; but their career was 

' flopped by the F.ledor of Saxony and other con- 
federate Princes, who routed and difperfed them, 
and put to death their fanatical ring-leader. This, 
however, did not check their bold and refolute 
fpirit. Their numbers multiplied, efpeciafly in Ger- 
many, Holland, and Switzerland, where they en- 
deavoured to excite the people to rebellion, and 
committed the moft outrageous actions. 

In the year 1533, a great number of the moil 
furious Anabaptifts made themfelves mafters of 
the city of Munfter in Weflphalia. They gave 
themfelves out for the infpired meflengers of hea- 
ven, overturned all the eflablilhcd inftitutions, fa- 
cred and political, and pretended to form a fpiri- 
tual republic, the capital of which was to be the 
city they now poircffed, that was as a new Jcrufa- 
lem to rule overall the earth. They placed at the 
head of affairs John Bockhott, a native of Leyden, 
a man of a very vifionary complexion, artful, am- 
bitious and daring. Their empire continued, 
however, but for a Ihort fcafon. For in the year 
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" 1535, the BiJhop of Munfter and feveral German 
Princes befieged the city, which ftood it out for a 
long time. At laft they made themfetves mafters 
ol it, inflided a mofl ignominious death upon the 
mock-monarch, and devoted to dcftruSion a pro- 
digious number of his fanatical followers. 

This was a dreadful blow given to the caufe of 
the Anabaptifts ; but Menno Simon, a native of 
Frielland, revived their fpirits, and undertook their 
defence. He was a perfon of extraordinary talents, 
of no inconfiderablc learning, and of perfuafive elo- 
quence. During the fpace of 25 years, he travel- 
led from one country to another with his wife 
and children, teaching and preaching wherever he 
came. He aflumed an air of fingular fanflity, re- 
commended the prafticc of religion and morality to 
all, and though formerly a great profligate, became 
an eminent example of virtue. Thus he attraftcd 
the admiration of the multitude, and gained many 
profclytes. He new-modelled the dodrines, and 
refined the notions of the Anabaptifts, entirely ex- 
cluded from his fyftem their grofs and dangerous 
opinions, and gave a foftning to any peculiar tenets 
which it was thought proper to retain, fuch efpeci- 
ally as related to Baptifm and Immerfion, the Mil- 
lenium, the prohibition of oaths, and the abolition 
of war. Hereupon the Mennonitcs difcarded from 
their communion the wild and rebellious Fanatics 
who were ready to rife againft government, to con- 
demn laws human and divine, and to give into li- 
centious courfes. In procefs of lime, however, the 
Anabaptifts fplit into various parties and cJafles, fe- 
veral of their peculiarities were laid afide, and in 
fome places, particularly in England, they are only 
diftinguilhabic on account of their religious fingu- 
larity in adminiftrating Baptifm folely to adult per- 

ions 
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Tons by Immcrfion, whence they are frequently de- 
nominated Baptifts, or Aiitipcedobaptifls. 

It was about the year 1546, that the herdy of 
Socinianifm fprang up, and fnread into many coun- 
tries, particularly in Poland and Moravia. It was 
derived from Lselius Socinus, who fettled at Zu- 
rich, and propagated his opinions with conlidcrable 
fuccefs. Thefc were formed into a more regular 
fyflem by Fauftus Socinus his nephew and heir, 
and attacked fomc of the effenita! articles of Chri- 

- ftianity. The Socinians denied the doftrine of the 

[ Holy Trinity, and the Divinity of our Saviour. 

■ They own him to have been an illuftrious Prophet, 
: fame time teach, that he was born of the Virgin 
7, a mere, though extraordinary Man ; and 
they affirm that the Holy Ghoft does not conditutc 

I a diftinft perfon, but is only a fimple virtue or.^^ 
tribute of Deity, neither do they acknowledge! 
Divine Agency upon the minds of men. 

,■ They exalt the powers of man, and aflume as a 

I ^ndamental principle, that every thing in religion 
inuft come within the grafp of the human Intellect, 
^nd that nothing fliould be admitted which exceeds. 

i our underftandmg. Thus, though they acknow- 
ledge the facred original of the Scriptures, yet they 
file them down and conllrue them after their own 
manner, and take a licentious liberty in modifying 
the doflrines of the gofpel, fo as to fult their own 
contrafted notions and imperfefl: views. They 
open a wide door for error, and an endlefs variety 
of religions ; as the faculties of the human mind in 
individuals are as various in refpeft of extent and ca- 
pacity as the faces of mankind. They do not con- 
fider the narrow limits of human comprehenfion, 
the feeblenefs of our frame, what inadequate con- 
ceptions we have of every thing around us, and 
even of our very felves ; that there is an important 
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difference betwixt a partial and a perfefl: perception 
of truth, and that ii is highly juft and proper, that 
the reafon of man fhould ftoop to the revelations of 
heaven. 

Injurious as thefe Unitarians were by their prin- 
ciples and proceedings, to fair criticUm, to true 
philofophy, and found Chriftianity, yet were their 
notions adopted by many. Their leaders exerted 
themfelves with unwearied zeal, publilhed many 
books with a view to fupport their fyftcni, but 
which had a tendency to pervert the Scriptures, and 
detached a number of Miffionaries into different 
lountries, to make profclytes and erc£t congrega- 
'[ons. They diflered from other fefts in the man- 
of propagating their opinions. For while mofl 
iddrefs themfelves to the vulgar, and endeavour to 
obtain popularity, thefe principally applied to per- 
fons of rank and wealth, and courted the patron- 
age of learned men. 

Yet did not they efcape the fevereft cenfure, and 
the warmefl: oppofition. Many elaborate treatifcs 
were pubiiflied for tlieir refutation, and the world 
beheld an unufual fpeftacle, when Catholics, Cal- 
vinifts, and Lutherans, forgettting their peculiar dif- 
fentions, united as one body to bear down the 
the growth -of SocinianiOn. 

Tlie Severteentb century opened with a very im- 
portant contefl which arofe between Paul V. and 
the Republic of Venice. The Senate had enafted 
two wife laws in the year 1605, prohibiting the 
ercftion of any new religious houfes within their 
dominions, as alfo the alienation of any lay-poffef- 
fiotis in favour of the Clergy, without their ex- 
prefs knowledge and confent. They had likewife 
iniprifoned two Ecclcfiaftics, and commenced a 
profecution againfl them for capital crimes. Such 
:, however equitable and proper, was by 
C^q na 
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ro means agreeable to an arrogant and imperiou* 
Fontii", who (tiled himfelf Vice-God, and Monarch 
©f Chrirtendom. Accordingly, in a rage of refent- 
mem, he laid the whole Venetian State under an 
Interdift, for thus prefuming to encroach upon Pa- 
pal power and jurifdiction. The Venetians highly 
incenfed at fuch an arbitrary and tyrannical mea- 
fure, declared it null and void, and banilhcd the 
Jefuits and Capuchins for yielding obedience to the 
Pope's mandate. All things tended to an open 
rupture, and Paul V. was preparing to make war 
upon the Republic, whillt their Senate on the other 

ijiand were concerting fchemes for a total reparation 
from the Church of Rome, to which tliey were 
warmly prompted by the Englidi and Dutch Am- 
bafladors. In this crifis of affairs, an accommoda< 
tion was brought about by the mediation of Hen- 

, rylV. of France*, to whole Ambaffador the two 
Ecclefiaftics were delivered, wliilrt his Holinefs re-. 
called the cenfures he liad inSifted. 

Upon this occafion, many elaborate performani 
fcs were produced, concerning the nature and 
boundaries of civil and cccle/iafiical jurifdifiion, 
which fcrved to open the eyes of Princes and Ma- 
giftrates, and diflijfed notions very unfavourable to 
the preteniions of Papacy, The matter was conG- 
dered as a common caufe, in which all the Sove- 
reign States of Italy were interefted; the Dukes of 
Mudena, Savoy am! Urbina, were fo roufed as even 
to offer a confiderable fuccour of men and money 
for lupporting a war againlt the Pope ; and from 
that time the Court of Rome loft much of its ere- 
dit and influence with the Venetian Republic, which 
it has never been able to recover. But the Roj 
Pontifs were extremely follicitous to maintain t 
pretended privileges, and employed the moH i 

* Du Pin's Ectlcf. Hift. Vol. IV. p. 1 7;- 
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pens to affert and defend them. ■ Among tliefe. 
Cardinal iJe//rfr/'/;wdiftirgui[hcd himfelf in his zeal 
for the Romifh Church. And though he fcetned 
to admit but an indirett power in the T*ope with rc- 
fpeCt to temporals, and did not go all the length 
which fome others did, yet he drew the fame kind 
of confequences, and affirmed that Heretical Prin- 
ces, or fuch as rebelled againft the Church, might 
be depofcd, and forfeit their civil rights. 

The Portuguefe did not a£t with the fame vigour 
and wifdom which had diftinguilhcd the noble Ve- 
netians. 

VWhen about the year 1640, they had thrown off 
he yoke of Spanifli tyranny and opprellion, and 
ilcfled for King, Don John, Duke of Braganza, 
he Roman Pontifs obftlnately refufed to recognize 
his title, or to confirm the Bifhops which he had 
promoted to the vacant Sees Several European 
Princes advifed him to imitate the example of the 
Venetian Senate, and to aft independently of the 
Holy Father. Neither was he wholly averfe to 
fuch a refolute meafure ; but the extravagant fu- 
|)erfi:ition of the people, and the terrors of the In- 
quifitorial Tribunal, damped his fpirit, and prevent- 
ed the enterprizc. Hence it came to pafs, that the 
Popes of Rome continued to infuU the court of Por- 
tugal till the year 1666, when an accommodation 
was brought about under Clement IX. after a trea- 
ty of peace had been concluded between the Spa- 
niards and Portuguefe, in confequence of a deci- 
five viftory which the latter had obtained at Villa 
Viciofa over Philip IV. who rtfnounced all prctcn- 
fions to the Crown of Portugal. 

During the courfc of this century, many differ- 
ences likewife arofc between the French Monarchs 
and the lloman Pontifs ; and indeed for a long 
^^jtne before this period, tjie liberties and privileges 

Hi (>f 
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of the Galtican church were a conftant objeil of 
envy and uneafmel) to the Popes of Rome. 

Whilfl the Jefuits exerted al! their art and dex- 
terity in fupporting the power and pretenfions of 
the Roniifli See, the Parliament of Paris boldly 
Hood forth in behalf of the Gallican church, and 
on various occafions dilconcertcd the defigns and 
humbled the arrogance of Pontifical pride. The 
French indeed maintain the religious fyftem of Po- 
pery, and their oppofition is chiefly directed againll 
the pcrfonal infallibility of the Roman Pontifs, their 
overgrown power and ambition, their interfering 
with the rights of Princes, and encroaching upon 
jT temporal matters. At fame time, they lay it down 
a maxim in all their differences with the See of 
Rome, to proceed with mildnefs and moderation, 
though this is contrary to the charafteriftic of their 
national temper in other matters, which inclines 
them to clamour and noife, and impetuofity of 
aflion. 

In their negotiations with his Holinefs, they af- 
feft a kind of veneration, and (how an obfequiouf* 
nefs in fmaller points, with a view to obtain, in a 
filent and eafy but yet eft'cftual manner, more fub- 
ftantial advantages, Ihis led that celebrated au- 
thor Voltaire, to remark with his ufual vivacityj 
'i That the French Monarch kiiTes the Pope's toe, 
but takes care to tie up his hands. 

The Church of Rome, notwithftanding its boaft- 
cd uniformity of doftrine, has always been divided 
by a multiplicity of religious opinions and contro- 
verfies. Thofe concerning grace, prcdeftination, 
human liberty, and original fin, were now revived, 
and carried to a great height, and were occafioned 
by a book wrote by Lewis Molina a Spanilh Jefuit. 
Tlie opinions of this Divine were, That God Al- 
mighty does not predeftinate men to eternal happi- 
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-Vlcfs, but in view and confideration of tlieir good 
works : That the grace of God operates in con- 
junftion with free will : That men have it in their 
power to comply with or to refi[t Divine graces 
and that this grace is not denied to any. 

He introduced a new kind of hypothefis, in or- 
der to (hew the confiftcncy of Divine influence 
with free agency, and to reconcile the jarring no- 
tions of the Auguftinians, Semi-Pelagians, Tho- 
mids, and other Polemical Divines. 

Thefe doftrines were fiercely attacked by the 

Dominicans ; they were for fome time agitated in 

|, the fchools, then carried to the tribunal of Inquifi- 

nion, and afterwards referred by the Archbilhop of 

mHoledo to the Pope himfelf. Many conferences and 

*- warm debates took place with regard to thefe intri- 

cate fubjcds : And upon various occafions, from the 

year 159410 1625, decrees were pafled inipofing 

lilence and prohibiting any publications on thefe 

nice and controverted articles. But this did not 

produce the defired effeft ; the flame increafed, a 

number of treatifes were fent abroad into the 

World, and many difputants appeared in the field 

of conlroverfy. 

Frefh fuel was added by the publication of a 
book entided Auguflinus, about the year 1640. 
It was compofed by Cornelius (anfenius Bifliop of 
Ypres, who revived the doftrine of Augufline con- 
cerning the virtue and extent of Chrift's death, 
the corruption of mankind, and the nature and 
efficacy of divine grace, which approached nearly 
to the opinions of Calvin. Great numbers em- 
braced this fyftem, and the Dominicans in particu- 
lar became violent Partizans for it. On the other 
hand, the whole order of Jefuits oppofed it with 
the utmoft vehemence, as contrary to their fcheme 
of do^rine, and becaufe it was patronized by the 
Dominicans 
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Dominicans, to tvhom they bore an implacable en- 
mity. Not content with expofihg it by argument 
iand writing, they employed their intereft at Rome 
to obtain from the Pope a fotemii condemnation o£ 
Janfenius's book. In this they were not unfuccefi- 
f\il, and Urban VIII. iflued a bull declaring it infec- 
ted with feveral errors. JanfehiTm, however, fpread 
and prevailed in many places, particularly in France 
and the Netherlands, created warm fcohtcfts and 
much difturbancci The Jefuits, iiot fatisfied with 
the viftory they had obtained, did, in the year 1 653, 
^ fingle out five propofittons from the works of Janr 

/ fenius which appeared to them moft erroneous, and 

prevailed on Innocent X. formally ^to condemn 
them. Thefe contained the following articles : 
That there are fome of the divine commarids^ 
which the righteous are unable to obey, nor docs 
God grant them that degree of grace which may, 
enable them to yidld fuch obedience ; that no pcr^ 
) fon can refift the influence of divine grace ; that to 

merit and demerit in the prefcnt ftate of lapfed na- 
ture, it is not requifite that mkn fliould enjoy a 
freedom from neceflity, but from conftraint ; that 
the Semi-Pelagians err in maintaining, that the hu- 
man will may either receive or refift the energy of 
preventing grace ; that to fay that Jefus Chrift (bed 
his blood for all mankind without exception, is Se- 
mi-Pelagianifm. 

Hereupon the followers of Janfenius alledged 
that thefe propofitions were not to be found in his 
book, or at leaft, not in the fenfe in which they had 
been condemned. The Janfenifts affeft Angular 
aufterity in their manner of living, obferve a rigo- 
rous difcipline, exclaim againft the corruptions of 
the Church and the licentioufnefs of the Clergy. 
They maintain that the fcriptures and liturgies 
fhould be offered to the people in their mother- 
tongue 
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tongue, and that religion does not confift in extern 
nal rites and obfervances,' but inward holinefs and 
divine love. At fame time, they are chargeable 
with many faults and falfe notions rcfembling thofc 
of the Myftics, lay a great ftrefs upon bodily pe- 
nance, and look upon fiich who have by macera- 
tion and abftemioufnefe /haftened their death, as fo 
many noble vidims to religion, by which they 
atone for their own fins, and derive bleffings to 
others. Of much the fame ftamp were the Quie- 
tifts, Pietifts, and other fanatical fefts, who pretends 
cd to be wife above what was written, and took 
upon them to prefcribe rules and laws, which arc 
not commanded in the word of God. Perhaps 
they may have had a good intention, and fome a- 
mpng them may have been carried to fublime heights 
of devotion, while amidft their extatic ardors and 
feraphic contemplations, they loft fight of the ac- 
tive duties of religion, were tinged with enthufia- 
ftical notions, and recomniended a regimen of life 
inconfiftent with humanity, the prefent ftate of the 
world, and the genuine fyftem of gofpcl-truth 
taken in its whole extent. 

Among the Proteftants various controverfies of 
a religious nature likewife fubfifted, which attraded 
the attention of the world, and employed many 
able difputants. The academy of Geneva had 
flouriflied for a confiderable time, and fuch were 
its luflre and reputation, that ftudents of theology 
in a fpecial manner rcforted to it from all the re- 
formed countries. Hence it happened, by means 
extremely natural^ that the doftrines of Calvin re- 
fpedting the decrees of God and divine grace gra- 
dually gained ground. Yet even among the Cal- 
vinifts themfelves, fome were of opinion, that God 
did only permit Adam's fall and the commiffion of 
fin, without fuppofing any pofitive decree ; whilft 

others 
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others maintained that the tranfgreflion of Adau* 
was abfolutely decreed, and that it was impoflibic 
for him to avoid it. Thefe who afferted the latter 
were denominated Supralapfarians, whilft the other 
were defigned Sublapfarians. 

About the year 1605, James Arminius, Profef- 
for of Divinity in the univerfity of Leyden, openly 
rejefted and endeavoured to refute the opinions of 
Calvin with refpeft to cleftion and reprobation, 
juftification, grace, and pcrfeverance ; and with the 
Lutherans maintained, that God Almighty had ex- 
cluded none from falvatlon by any pofitive abfolutc 
decree, and that grace was free to all. Though 
Arminius himfLlf died in the year 1609, yet the 
tenets he taught had a very wide fpread, and were 
adopted by great multitudes, as in their apprehen- 
fion more honourable for the Deity, and more 
agreeable to the ideas of Divine jufticc and good- 
iiefs, as well as to the fcope of the gofpel. But 
Francis Gomar, colleague of Arminius, and many 
learned Dodors in the Dutch univerfities, oppofed 
tliefe notions with the higheft zeal. Thefe matter* 
foon became general and interefling, great numberj 
embarked on both fides, the flame of controverfy 
fpread all around, long and litigious debates enfued, 
and thefe were fometimes followed by civil com- 
motions and popular tumults. 

The celebrated Grotlus, and fevera! others of 
weight an inHuencc, warmly recommended tole- 
ration and forbearance, as the Belgic Confefiion of 
Faith had determined nothing pofitively upon the 
points in debate. With a view to an accommoda- 
tion, various conferences were held between the 
contending parties, one particularly at the Hague 
in the ye ir 1611, another at Delft in 1613; And, 
in the year 1G14, the States of HoUond iffued out 
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' a pacific edid: injoinlng mutual charity and friend- 
ftip. 

The Calvinifts, however, became daily more ap- 
prehenfive of the Arrainians, nor could continue 
filent, when they imagined rehgion was in danger. 

Neither did the Arminians conduft themfetves 
with that prudence and circumfpeftion that might . 
invite to peace. They were even ful'pefted of 
leaning to and inculcating the errors of Socinianifni 
and Pclagianifin ; and in fatl a toleration had been 
offered them in the year 1611, provided they would 
renounce fuch tenets *. Maurice Prince of Orange 
appeared openly againft tliem, and fomc of the 
leading men who patronized them were feverely 
puniihcd. Oldenbarnevcldt, venerable for wifdom 
and age, loft his life upon a fcaffold ; Grotius and 
Hoogerbects were condemned to perpetual impri- 
fonment. They had indeed oppofed the Prince in 
fome ambitious projefts, which they thought incon^ 
ftftent with the liberties of their country j but whe- 
ther he took revenge from political or religious 
motives, or if he was influenced by both, is not fo 
evident. 

In this fituation of affairs, the States-General, in 
conjunction with the Prince of Orange, judged it 
proper^ that matters of a purely theological nature 
Ihould be determined by an Ecclcfiaftical court. 
Accordingly, the famous Synod of Dort was aflem- 
bled in May 1618, continued till the month of 
May the year following, and confifted of 154 fef- 
fions. This general Council was corapofed of Pro- 
teftant Divines, not only from the United Provin- 
ces, but alfo from England, Scotland, the States ot 
Brandcnburgh, Switzerland, Geneva, the Palati- 
nate, Bremen and Embden. 

U I" The 

_• Dr Moflieim's Ecclef. Hift. Vol- V. p. 6. Wf Note a*- 

lU Engliih Tranfluor. 
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The moll: diftinguinicd among the Arminiana 
for learning and eloquence, made their appearance 
before this illuftrious aflcmbly. Simon Ep'ifcopius 
ProfclTor of Divinity at Leyden, did in their name 
propofe firft of all to refute the opinions of the Cal- 
vinifts, and then proceed to a more direft defence 
of their caufe. This they thought extremely mate- 
rial, from which they could not depart. But this 
propofal was rejeded by the Synod ; and as the 
Arminians were charged with hcrefy, they were 
called upon to prove and defend their own opinions 
before they attacked thofe of others. Many argu- 
ments were ufed to perfuade them to a compliance 
with this form of procedure, but without cffcft. 
Hereupon they were excluded from the afTembly, 
and returned home, not without the loudcft com- 
plaints of rigour and injuflice, which they thought 
they had undefcrvedly met with, 

Neverthelefs, their doftrines were examined in 
their abfence, and condemned as lieretical. In 
confequence of this, they thcmfelves were excom- 
municated, their minifters depofed, and their affem- 
blics fuppreffed. 

Among other things the Synod of Dort decided, 
in dircS oppofition to the Arminians, That pre- 
deftination was to be confidcred as prior to any 
forefight of merit or demerit in the creature ; that 
Jefus Chrift had not by his death procured grace 
for all ; that by the Fall, Man had loft the liberty 
of well-doing j that grace was efficacious of iifclf ; 
and that fuch as are predeftinated to eternal Ufc 
cannot fall from the faith. 

The Proteflant Minifters in France, tliough they 
fcnt no deputies to this convocation, as the King 
had prohibited them, yet in a national Synod held 
at Alez in France in 1619, they approved their 
decifions. 
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Notwithftanding this triumph obtained over the 
Arniinians, yet were their opinions highly rclifhed 
and well received in many places. They found an 
afylum in the Dutchy of Slefwick, under Frederic 
Duke of Holftcin. Some of them took refuge in 
France and the Spanifli Netherlands. Afterwards, 
under the mild (hade of toleration, they erefted 
churches in fcveral places, they founded a college 
at Amfterdam, and they maintained their caufe 
with fuch fucccfs, that they now have in the United 
Provinces 34 congregations, which are provided 
with 84 Minifters. Arminianifm met with a kind 
reception in other countries, particularly in England, 
through the countenance of Archbifhop Laudy and 
ftill keeps its ground, though it has been varioully 
modelled, agreeable to the peculiar notions and 
views of its teachers. Indeed they admit Latitudi- 
narian principles on many occafions, and would 
widen the bonds of communion to fuch a degree, 
as to receive Chriftians of every denomination, Pa- 
pifts excepted. They lay it down as a principle, 
ITiat the doctrines necelfary to be believed as elfen- 
tial to falvation are very few, and that every one 
ought to be left at liberty with refpecl to their pri- 
vate opinions, provided they conform their conduits^ 
to the laws of the gofpel. 

Yet has the progrefs of Arminianifm been confi- 
dcrably retarded in Germany and Switzeriand, in 
confequcnce of the Leibnitian philofophy, which is 
there cultivated with much care. Leibnitz and Wolf 
attack foinc principles which are the foundation rf 
the Arminian fchcme, whihl they give a foftning 
to, and gild with a picafing luftre thofe that prove 
a fupport to the Calviniftical doftrine. They deny 
a liberty of indifference by which men may ad or 
not, with, or without, or againft motives. They 
affert a phyfical or mechanical neceiTity which re- 
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gulatcs the material world according to certain 
fixed laws, and a fpiritual and moral neceBity by 
which rational and intelligent beings are actuated. 
They confider the univcrfe as one grand I'yflem, 
created and governed in fuch a manner, fo as to 
anfwer the original idea and defign of Deity : That 
partial evil may ilTue in general good ; that the 
pcrfeftion of the whole does refult fi-om numbcrlcfi 
inferior combinations and contrails apparently irre- 
gular ; and that this will be the illuftrious event 
and eltablifliment of things, at the conclufion of the 
grand drama of nature, in the ultimate and glori- 
ous arrangement of the works of God. 

With this view are all things wifely ordered and 
conducted. Predefti nation itfelf is a pre-dctcrrai- 
nation to promote the important purpofes of Provi- 
dence. Perfeverance is produced by a prepollcncy 
of motives ; the power of grace proves efficacious, 
by an irrefillible energy of moral fwafion ; and a 
feries of moral effefts arifes in the intelligent world 
by moral means, with the fame certainty, but with- 
out fatality, as natural effefts are produced by a 
train of natural caufes in the inanimate fyftem. In 
fome fuch manner do many German Divines argtje, 
and thus endeavour by the aids of philofophy to il- 
luftratc the doctrine which they cfpoufe, and to 
clear away the difficulties objected to it. 

The multiplicity of feCts and the fubdivifion of 
parties among the Proteftants, was a matter of fii 
cere regret to good and difpalTionatc men. Vb 
ous and vigorous attemps were made to heal thd 
breaches, to remove dlfcord and anlmofity, and in 
a particular manner to accomplKh an union between 
the Lutheran and the other Reformed Churches _ 
Many eminent Divines and other perfons of j 
ftinction on both fides, endeavoured with a laudaq 
temper to cffcfluatc fo lalutary and pacific a r 
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^ ' fure. They confidered that great allowances were 
to be made for the force of education, the influence 
of human paifions and prejudices, that mutual cha- 
rity and forbearance were Chrillian duties, that the 
intereft of their common caufe would be much 
ftrengthcned by a coalition, that the points in de- 
bate were not etTential to true religion, and that the 
fundamental doftrines of the gofpel were profefled 
in both communions In the year 1615, James I. 
King of Great Britain, made an effort to bring 
about this dctirable end, but without fuccefs. In 
tlie Synod of (harenton, held in the year 1631, 

I the Reformed Divines difcovered a liberal and bro- 
therly fpirit, and declared to the world that the Lu- 
theran fyrtem was not infcded with fundamental 
errors, and was in the main confbrmabie to the ge- 
nius of Chriftianity. But the ftiffand rigid Luthe- 
rans did not pay the fame compliment to their dlf- 
fenting brethren, and even reproached them with 
unbecoming vehemence. Soon after this, a friend- 
ly conference took place at Leipfic, where matters 
were conduced with more moderation, but with- 
out that fraternal confidence and affeftion, which 
alone could prefagc or fecure a good underftand- 
ing. 

In the year 1661, another conference was held 
at Caffel, by appointment of William VL Landgrave 
of HeiTc. Ami although each of the confounding 
parties (hewed a great deal of candour, and a lar- 
ger (hare of a tolerating and charitable fpirit than 
formerly, yet could they not infufe thefc generous 
fcntimcnts into the minds of others, and the Luthe- 
ran party in particular tenacioufly adhered to their 
religious peculiarities. 

John Dureus, a native of Scotland, a perfon 
highly efteemed on account of his profound learn- 
ing and exalted piety, laboured with ardent and 
^n~ unwearied 
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unwearied zeal for the fpace of 40 years to remove 
differences, and to accomplilh an agreement among 
the Proteftant churches. 

He wrote, exhorted and intrcated ; he under- 
went innumerable toils and fufferings ; he travelled 
through moft of the reformed countries, and warm- 
ly addrefled Princes and Magiftrates, to perfuade 
them to promote fo faluury a defign. All admired 
hia benevolence and aSivity, but few entered en- 
tirely into his views, or feconded his generous at- 
tempts ; nay there were not wanting fomc of a nar- 
row and I'ufpicious turn, who endeavoured to mlf- 
reprefent his intentions, as well as to defeat his 
fchemes, which at laft proved abortive. 

1 would now obfcrvc that the fplendor and 
majefly of the Church of Rome were much ob- 
fcured by the radiant light and glory of the Re- 
formation. That remarkable Revolution which 
announced liberty, joy, and felicity to many na- 
tions, proved diltrefsful and difaliirous to the Ro- 
man Pontifs, and left them involved in ignominy 
and difappoinlment. In this declining ilaie of af- 
fairs, they naturally looked round with a wilhful 
eye, defirous of aid, and projeftcd ever^ meafure 
that could be thought of, in order to repair the lof- 
fes they had fuftaincd, and to fupport their totter- 
ing throne. Nothing appeared more proper and 
promifmg than an attemp: to enlarge the limits of 
tlidr power and jurifdiftiun in foreign parts, and 
thus to obtain an equivalent for what may have 
been forfeited at home. 

With this view the famous " Congregation for 
" the Propagation of the Faith," was founded at 
Rome in the year 1622, by Gregory SV. 

It confifts of 13 Cardinals, two Priefts, one 
Monk, and a Secretary, is enriched with ample re- 
venues, dignified with very extenfivc powers aivd 
privileges, and has a magnificent palace apprort 
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&ted to it, in one of the mofl delicious fpOts at 
Rome *. 

The grand dcfign of this inftitution is, to propa- 
gate the Rotnifli Faith in all the kingdoms and 
countries of the known world, to fend iniifionariea 
abroad into every quarter of the globe from time 
to time to make profelytes ; to publiih the facred 
writings and other pious performances in different 
languages, and to diftribute tliem in diftant places. 
By this Congregation great numbers of foreigners 
are educated and fupported, who refort 10 Rome 
lor religious inftrudion, and charitable foundations 
are eftabliflied for the accommodation of fuch as 
have fuffered banifhment or other grievous misfor- 
tunes, on account of a zealous attachment to Pa- 
pacy. 

In the year 1627, Urban VIII. likewife founded 
another College for propagating the faith, which is 
placed under the direftion of the former one. It 
is properly fet apart as a feminary for the educa- 
tion of thofe who are deftined for foreign millions, 
and where they are carefully inftrufied in all lan- 
guages and fciences, till they are qualified for going 
abroad. This foundation was begun by John Bap- 
tift Viles, a Spanilh nobleman, who bequeathed 
for this pious purpofe all his opulent eftate, and his 
fplcndid palace at Rome. 

All this fct an example, which was foon imitated 
in feveral Popifli countries, particularly in France, 
where aflbcialions were formed and focieties efta- 
blilhed upon a fimilar plan, for fumifliing regular 
fupphes of Ecclefiaftics, who, upon a call from the 
congregation 

• BeGdes lluj College " De Propaganda Fide," there are 
14 other Congregations at Rome, ereiJled for fpiritual, and 
fix for temporal alSairSj who divide and (hare as it were ihe 
Papal power, and Ibraetimes iratiTa^ matters wJtlioiit the 
Pope's knowledge or confent. yUe Dr Mofticim's Ecclef, 
Hift. in Etiglilli, Vol. III. p. ^ao, *rc. 
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congregation at Rome, Qiould be ready ti 

convert dittant nations. 

Tims multitudes of ralHionaries fwarmed over 
the face of the earth, among whom the JefuitSj the 
Francifcans, Dominicans, Capuchins and Carme- 
lites made the greatcll figure. Thefe fpread the 
name of Chriftianicy through the greateft part of 
Afta, during the courfc of this century, and con- 
verted fome of the moft barbarous nations to the 
profeflion, if not to the fpirit of the Gofpel. 
Their labours in India were inceffant, and they 
were crowned with confiderable fuccefs. Madura, 
and the cxtcnfive kingdoms of Siam, Tong-king, 
and Kochin-china received the light of the Gofpei. 
Among other ftratagems devifed to gain upon the 
people of Madura, Kobert de Nobili, an Italian Je- 
iuit, afiiimcd the appearance and character of a 
Brachman, who had come from fome of the 
northern regions.* He befnieared his counte- 
nance, pratliled painful auHerities, and impofed on 
the credulity of the fimple inhabitants, who look 
on the order of Brachmans as dcfccnded from the 
gods. He converted to Chriilianity, twelve of the 
more diftinguillicd Brachmans, who had a prodi- 
gious influence over the people. 

Afterwards feveral other fiftitious Brachmans 
were added, who boldly denied their being Euro- 
peans ; and when upon fonic occafion Nobili was 
fufpefled, he forged a deed in the ancient Indian 
charafters, to ihew that the Brachmans of Rome 
• were of a much older date than thofe of India, 
that they were defcended from the God Brama, 
and that he himfelf derived his origin from this 
ccleftial (lock. In the year 1663, four French Bi- 
fliops were fcnt into India. Thefe were fucceeded 
f a folemn embaffy from Lewis XIV. in the year 
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1684, to the King of Siam, with a view to engage 
this Pagan Prince to abandon the idolatry of his 
anceftors, to embrace Chriftianity, and to permit 
the propagation of it in his dominions. Accord- 
ingly a church was ereded at Siam by the King^s 
cxprefs confent ; a refidence there was allowed to 
the miflionaries, as alfo a feminary for inftrufting 
youth in the languages of the neighbouring na- 
tions. But thefe promiiing profpedts were in a 
few years blafted by a revolution of affairs, when 
both the King and his prime miniller were put to 
death, 

Soou after the commencement of this century, 
the Romifli religion made a very rapid progrefs in 
Japan, . The miflionaries fent thither, obferving 
the negleft and cruelty which the Bonzas or Japa- 
nefe Priefts fhewed towards perfons in poverty and 
licknefs, whom they ignorantly reprefented as ob- 
jects of difpleafure to the godsj endeavoured to 
render themfelves extremely popular by all the 
gentle arts of humanity and beneficence. They 
likewife availed themfelves of another circumftance 
which proved very advantageous to their caufe. 
This was founded upon a kind of analogy or re- 
femblance between the Romifh religion and that of 
Japan, in a variety of things. They expefted the V< 

favour of heaven through the mediation of certain 
deities who had voluntarily fubmitted to death. 
They implored the interceflion and good office&vO^r*^^.* ..- 
fome departed fpirits whom they dignified with fpc- ' * 
cial power and preferment *. In'tneir fuperflitiouj. '" 
worfliip they ufed tapers and perfumes, procieffion^^ ^*- 
and ftatues, they prayed for the dead, and found- 
ed convents for both fexes, who devoted themfelves 
to folitude, abftinence and celibacy. All this was 
no bad preparation for Popery, and the moll fan- 

S f guine 

* Modern Univerf, Hift. vol. 9. p. 23, 24 
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guinc hopes were conceived of its growth and 
continuance in this country. Thefe, however, 
were foon difperfed. Inteftine quarrels and vio- 
lent contentions fprang up among thofe who ought 
to have been united in the firmeft bonds both of 
religion and intereft. The Auguftinians, Domini- 
cans and Francifcans, viewed the Jefuits with an 
eye of envy and jealoufy. Mutual mifunderftand- 
ing, difcord and diffention prevailed among all thefe 
orders, which proved highly detrimental to the 
common caufe : And in the year 1615, this receiv-r 
cd a mortal blow, which occafioned the total over- 
throw of Chriftianity in Japan. Then it.was that 
a bloody ediSt was iffued out by the £mperor 
againft all the teachers and profeflbrs of the Go- 
fpel, which was executed with unimaginable bar- 
barity, and raged for many years, till the name of 
Chriftian was extirpated in that n^ighty empire. 
Vaft numbers of the Japanefe Chriftians, as like-? 
wife many of the miffioi:iaries expired with amaz- 
ing magnanimity and patience, amidfl the moft ex- 
cruciating torments. 

The particular caufes of this cruel perfecution 
are not fo evidently known, though various conjee^ 
tures have been formed. The Jefuits, Dominicans 
and Francifcans accufe each other," and fometimes 
the Englifli and Dutch are blamed as having in- 
fpired the Emperor of Japan who was naturally 
jealous, with prejudices againft the Roman Pontifs, 
that they might engrofs to themfclvcs all the trade 
of that extenfive kingdom. Moft hiftorians make 
mention of certain feditious letters intercepted by 
the Dutch, which alarmed the Emperor with an 
apprehenfion, that a defign was formed by the Je- 
fuits, of exciting a rebellion and reducing his king- 
dom under the government of Spain and Portugal. 

In 
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In China matters wore a more agreeable afpeft. 
This immeilfe and opulent region vfc^as a great ob- 
jeft of Papal ambition, and in order to obtain fo 
rich a prize, numerous tribes of miffionaries were 
poured into it^ The Jefuits in a more eminent de- 
gree boaft of their fignal and diftinguifhing ex- 
ploits, and of the wonderful fuccefs which crowned 
their indefatigable labours. They, with Angular at* 
tention, ftudied the charafter, the temper, tafte and 
manners of the Chinefe, and .with an obfequiouf- 
nefs more artful than honeft, endeavoured to adapt 
themfelves accordingly upon all occafions. Even 
in matters of religion they made moft diflionour- 
able conceflions, and by a (train of complaifance 
utterly unjuftifiable, admitted among the doftrines 
and inftitutions of the Gofpel, fome of the pro- 
fane notions and ufages of Chinefe idolatry. By 
their indulgence and dexterity, they rofe in pro- 
cefs of time to a fummit of grandeur, and to a de-» 
gree of confidence with the Emperors of th^t 
country, which was furprifing to themfelves, and 
aftonifhing to all around. They were advanced to 
the higheft offices of ftate, employed in the moft 
important negotiations, and careffed as friends and 
favourites. Under their fway and management 
the Romifh religion flourilhed m China, and:' what 
compleated their triumph was an edi^l which the 
Emperor iffued in the year 1692. By this, all his 
fubjedts were permitted to embrace the Gofpel, at 
fame time it was therein declared that the Chriftian 
religion was nowife prejudicial to his government. 
And in the year 1 700, a magnificent temple was 
erefted for the Jefuits within the precinfts of the 
imperial palace *. 

It muft be acknowledged, that the Jefuits were 
chiefly inftrumental in fpreading religion and ob- 
taining 

* Du Halde Defcription de la, Chine, Tom. Ill, p. 128, 129. 
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taining fo much countenance and favour for itw 
But the meafures they purfued appear evidently in- 
confiftent with the honour and integrity of the facred 
funftion, as alfo with the truth and dignity of the 
Gofpel. Their condufl: and difingenuous beha- 
viour gave great offence to many of their fellow 
miffionaries, and even to the Roman Pontifs them- 
felvesi The Dominicans and Francifcans arraign- 
ed them before the tribunal of his Holinefs, in the 
year 1645 ; and this matter has been the fubjeft of 
long and vehement difpute in the Church of Rome. 
The Jefuits in China are; accufed of tolerating an 
impure and impiojis mixture of Divine truth and 
Pagan error, and of blending Chinefe fuperftition 
with the facred religion of Jefus. They are reprc- 
fented as making little difference between the lien 
and Shang'Ti of the Chinefe, which in their lan- 
guage fignify the heavens, and the true and living 
God ; or between the theology of Confucius, and 
the Gofpel of Chrift. They allow the Chinefe to 
retain many of their fuperftitious rites and ceremo- 
nies, and to pay public honours before the ftatuc 
of Confucius in a temple dedicated to his memory. 
They pretend indeed that thefe are but political in- 
ftitutions and civil ceremonies, but they carry all 
the marks of religious homage and worfhip, and 
are in Tubftance the fame with what are obferved 
towards their profeffed deities. They are fuch as 
thefe, libations of wine, and blood, an offering of 
fruits, fading, kneeling, praying, and proftration of 
the body ; the chief Mandarine performs the func- 
tions of the Priert, prefides at the folemnity, and 
difmiffes the people with a bleffmg. 

The Jefuits are further accufed as teaching a 
corrupt fyftem of morality^ as grafping at worldly 
honours, as carrying on a conftant and extenfive 
traffic like a body of merchants, as amaffing wealth 

with 
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With the utraoft avidity *, as deeply involved in ci- 
vil affairs, and faftious cabals, as exciting inteftinc 
commotions and civil wars wherever their projefts 
of ambition are difconcerted, and as even refraftory 
to the orders of the Roman Pontifs, and to the Vi- 
cars and Legates commiffioned by them. From 
thefe heavy charges the Jefuitical order with all 
their fubtilty and chicane found it no eafy matter 
to vindicate themfelves ; and though they frequently 
attempted it, and were not deficient in retorting 
upon theit" adverfaries with virulence and vivacity, 
yet the impartial world could not be fatisfied^ con- 
fidering the flagrant proofs of guilt produced 
againftthemf. 

A vaft multitude of Popifh miflionaries were 
iikewife fent over to America. And there too the 
conduft of the Jefuits was of a fimilar nature with 
what has been juft now defcribed. Some of the 
Roman Catholic clergy are faid to furpafs the ido- 
latrous natives both in the licentioufnefs of their 
manners and in the fuperftitious rites which they 
profanely perform. But the Jefuitical order takes 
the lead, follicitous as it would feem, not fo much 
to make converts to true Chriftianity, as to ufurp 
dominion, acquire wealth, and indulge to pleafure. 
In order to civilize the wild and vagrant Indians, 
they have in feveral provinces, both in North and 
South America, founded cities, enafted laws, and 
cftablilhed fome fuch fort of government as pre- 
vails 

* The Jefult miflionaries abroad, do often vie with gran- 
dees of the firll quality, in luxury of living, magnificence and 
equipage, and yet become rich enough to return home and 
purchal'e bilhopricks. 

f My plan obliges me very much to abridge this curious 
controverfy about the worfhip of the Chine fe, and the beha- 
viour of the Jefuits. Befides other books, I refer the reader 
to Dr Moflieim's Ecclef. Hid, Eng. by Dr Maclain, vol. IV. 
p. 220. to 227. 
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vails in European ftates. They themfelves prefidc 
in the adminiftration, aiid fuftain the twofold cha- 
rafter of priefts and magiftrates. This gives them 
a manifeft fuperiority and a kind of irrefiftible in- 
fluence, which they carefully improve to their own 
great emolument. Their fway is moft unlimited 
in the internal and lefs acceflible provinces of Ame- 
rica, from whence it is reported, that they annually 
remit to Europe aftonifhing quantities of gold, but 
chiefly from Paraguay, of which they appeared to 
affume an exclufive poffeffion *. 

Here it Was that the difciples of Loyola ereftcd 
for themfelves an independant republic, under thd 
maik of Religion. But this was little regarded ; 
hypocrites inftead of converts were multiplied, and 
this oftentimes through fear or force. Baptifrti 
was all of Chriftianity which moft of the Indians 
iqould pretend to^ whilft their attention was called 
oflF to matters of a different nature. They were 
inftruded in the art of war, inured to arms, and 
taught to confider the Jefuits as their fovereigns, 
nay, as certain deities, alfo to look on , all other 
white people as demoniacs and implacable enemies. 
One fundamental law of this eftablifliment was, to 
admit neither a Spaniard or Portuguefe, no bifliop 
or governor within this new dominion, fo that all 
the projefts and exploits of the Jefuits might con- 
tinue an impenetrable fecret. Many accufations 
were fent home againft them, which, at laft, 
awakened the. Courts of Madrid and Lifbon. So . 
late as in t!ie year 1752, when the united forces 
of Spain and Portugal marched towards that coun- 
try, in order to make an exchange of fome lands, 
agreeable to a treaty entered into for afcertaining 

the 

* La Plata or Paraguay, is a vafl region in South Ame- 
rica, 1500 miles in length and 1000 miles in breadth, and 
is one of the mofl fruitful countries in the world. 
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the limits of their refpedive territories in South 
America, the Jefuits animated the Indians and kin- 
dled a war, which fully opened the eyes of the 
world ; and thefe rebellious proceedings contribu- 
ted, with other caufes, to precipitate their downfal 
and fuppreffion, as formerly noticed. 

The northern parts of Africa that lye toward the 
Mediterranean fca, were once adorned with many 
flourifliing Chriftian churches. Tertullian, Cypri- 
an, Arnobius, Augufline, Fulgentius, and other 
Fathers of the primitive Church lived in thefe 
bounds. There, many famous Councils were af- 
fembled to regulate the affairs of the Chriftian 
Church. • But now — all thefe places once flilning 
and glorious, arc fadly over-run with Mahome- 
tanifm. 

The interior parts of that great peninfula arc 
ftill involved in the darknefs of Paganlfm. Some 
of the maritime provinces have been brought over 
by the church of Rome to the profeffion of Chri- 
ftianity, though in a very imperfect degree. 

The Capuchins were principally employed in the 
African millions, in difcharging of which they un- 
derwent incredible hazards and hardfhips. UTieir 
endeavours were attended with fomc fuccefs ; the 
Kings of Benin and Awerri embraced the Gofpel, 
?is did alfb that heroic Princefs, Anna Zingha, 
C^een of Metamba, and all her fubjeds, in the 
year 1652. 

There are, however, few Chriftian churches to 
be found in Africa, except in the country of Abyf- 
fmia, called the empire of Prefter-John, containing 
the great and higher Ethiopia, which extends 1500 
miles in length, and to about the half of this in 
breadth. 

A tradition prevails among the inhabitants, that 
the Queen of Sheba, who went to vifit King Solo- 
mon, 
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mon, was Emprefs in this country. Many attri-* 
bute their firft converfion to Chriftianity, to the 
Ethiopian eunuch, prime minifter of their Queen 
Candacc, mentioned in the Afts of the Apoftlcs *. 

RufEnus relat/es, that Athanafius, Bifhop of Alex- 
andria fent Frumentius thither, though called by 
the general name of India, which was ufual among 
the Romans. There, in the fourth century, he, 
by his unwearied labours, converted an incredible 
number of people to the Chriftian Faith, 

Ruffinus fays, he had this account from Edefius 
a prelbyter at Tyre, the companion of Frumen- 
tius . 

The Abyffinians are extremely rigid in their 
fads, and fuch among them as betake themfelves 
to a Monaftic life, affemble at ftated hours and 
frequently at midnight for the purpofes of devo- 
tion. Their mon^ftries are more like villages thaa 
convents, every Monk having a diftinft dwelling- 
houfe, and as much adjacent land affigned to him, 
as a man is able to cultivate. The moft famous 
of the Ethiopian monaftries is that of Allelujah, 
where formerly there are faid to have been 40,000 
Monks, who poflefled the whole circumjacent coun-« 
try as neceffary for maintenance. They have few 
books among them but the Bible, the Canons of 
the Firft Councils, and Lives of their Saints. 

They hold the Scriptures to be the perfeQ: rule 
of Chriftian faith. They ufe circumcifion as well 
as baptifm, and perform divine offices in their vul- 
gar tongue with extraordinary devotion. They 
always take off their fhoes when they enter into 
church, and never fit down in it unlefs upon the 
ground. They exprefs a deep fenfe of religion 
upon many occafions, and are very ready to vifit 
the fick and difeafed. They allow the Bifhop 

of 

* The Adls of the Apoftles ch. viii. ver. a 7 to 40. 
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of Rome to be the Firft Patriarch, but condemn 
his pretended fupremacy over the whole church as 
Antichriftian. The Roman Pontifs made various 
attempts to fubjefit the Abyffinians to their ghioftly 
dominion^ but all in vain. 

In the year 1554, Ignatius Loyola, founder of 
the order of Jefuits, begged of the Pope permiflion 
to go in perfon to Ethiopia for that end. This 
being declined for feveral reafons, a very fplendid 
miffion of Friars of his order was fent thither. 
The miflionaries were admitted to ah audience of 
the Emperor Claudius with abundance of ceremo- 
ny, but he and his people continued ftedfaft in their 
former faith, and differing but little from the Copts 
in Egyptj acknowledge the Patriarch of Alexan- 
dria as their l|)iritual chief. 

About the commencemeht of the 17th century, a 
frefh effort was made by the Portuguefe Jefuits in 
that part of the world. They at laft, by their arti- 
fice and eloquence, prevailed -on the Emperor Sel- 
tam Segued to embrace the Catholic faith, in the 
year 1626; 

He, with a view to ingtatiate himfelf with Por- 
tugal, promoted Alphonfo Mendez, a miflionary of 
that nation, to the highefl rank, and conftituted him 
head of the Abyflinian church. Biit this impru- 
dent patriarch, elated with pride, and hurried on 
by intemperate zeal, did, by his cruelty and de- 
fpotifm defeat his own end, and foon fubverted the: 
Roman intereft in that country. He employed the 
tortures of the Inquifition to convert the Abyffi- 
nians, who were moft zealoufly attached to their 
ancient religion, and as if that had been heathenifm 
itfelf, he re-baptized thofe who were gained over 
to the Catholic fkith. He, by his intrigues and 
cabals, excited tumults and confpiracies in the ftate, 
and in a moft infolent manner encroached upon the 

T t prerogatives 
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prerogatives of the Prmce. iTiis expofed him and 
his caufe to univerfal odium^ and at length a fo- 
lemn declaration was iffued from the throne, abro- 
gating all former edifts in favour of the Popifh re* 
ligion. When Bafilides, fon of Segued, fucceeded 
as Emperor, he, in the year 1634, baniflied Men- 
dez and all the Jefuits from the Ethiopian terri- 
tories. From that period to the prefcnt one, the 
name of Rome is hateful to the Abyffinians ; they 
guard their frontiers to prevent the admiCion of 
any Catholic miffionaries, * and deteil Popery to 
fuch a degree, that, of the two, they would rathetf 
turn Mahometans than Papifts. 

The zeal which Catholic countries difplayed in 
propagating Chriftianity, excited a pious emulation 
in Proteftant dates to imitate fo laudable an exam- 
ple, and in a much better caufe. The Lutherans 
projefted various fchemes of this nature with an 
honeft intention, but found the execution of them 
incumbered with infuperable difficulties, efpecially 
as very few of the Princes of that perfuafion had 
cither territories or colonies beyond the limits of 
Europe. This was not the cafe with refpeft to 
other reformed kingdoms, particularly tlie Englifli 
and Dutch, whofe fcttlements are fo extenfive in 
America, Afia, and Africa. It mud be acknow- 
ledged that the grand objecls in view are the en- 
largement of trade and commerce, the acquifition 
of foreign countries, the increafe of wealth, power 
and importance ; yet ougiit not Religion by any 
means to be neglecled. Neither, in fad, has it 

been 

* La Crczc, HiOoire du Clirifliariifme de V Etliiope' 
p. 70, So. 

I muil: remark that the AbyfUnians made a very late dif- 
covery of their irreconclleuble averiion to the Church of 
Rome, upon a recent attempt made upon them by the Pope, 
which met with a very fevere reception, as appears by pub- 
lic letters from Madrid, dated June 30th 1720. 
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been difregarded, Confiderable attention has been 
paid in Proteftant ftates to the propagation of the 
Gofpel in foreign parts, refpeftable focietics have 
been formed for this cxprefs purpofe, many mifli- 
onaries have been employed and fupported by 
them, the Holy Scriptures have been tranflated 
into different languages, publifhed and diftributed 
by them, their labours have been crowned with 
confiderable fuccefs, frequent and numerous emi- 
grations of well-inftrufted people have contributed 
to fecond their religious endeavours ; and in many 
countries, particularly in America, are reformed 
churches eltablilhed, which enjoy the light of the 
Glofpel in purity, and fome of our Colonies are 
comfortably fupplied with Proteftant minifters. It 
is indeed no cafy matter to polifli and inftruft 
the favagc and roving Indians, yet, in the year 
1633, Elliot, who has been denominated by fome 
the apoftle of the Indians, as he learned their lan- 
guage and tranflated into it the Holy Bible ; Shep- 
pard, Mayhcw, and others, exerted themfelves with 
an ardent zeal, at once to civilize and convert 
thofe fierce and unruly nations. The attention of 
the public was foon drawn to thefe important ob- 
jefts ; and, in the year 1647, the Englifh Parlia- 
ment committed the care of them to a focietv con- 
fifting of perfons eminent for their rank and in- 
fluence. The execution of their religious projcdls 
was fufpended amidft the heat and hurry of intcf- 
tine commotion. But when the civil wars were 
ended, the fociety was eftablilhed upon a firmer 
footing under Charles II. in the year 1661. Kinj; 
William III. co'nfcrred upon it many marks of joyal 
favour, and fucceeding Princes as well as multi- 
tudes of private individuals, have enriched it with 
additional donations and legacies. 

The 
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The united provinces have not been deficient in 
the duty of enlightening the Pagan nations with 
the Gofpel, where they have acquired fettlements, 
particularly in the Eaft .Indies, in the iflands of 
Amboyna, Java, Ceylpn, and Formofa, and upon 
the coafts of Malabar. This laft named place is a 
large populous country, upon the weftern coaft of 
the peninfula of India, on this fide the Ganges. 
The fouth end is inhabited by thofe who call them- 
felves the Chriflians of St Thomas, becaufe they 
were converted by the apoftle of that name. They 
remained for 1300 years under the jurifdiftion of 
the Patriarch of Babylon, who fometimes fent them 
an archbilhop to regulate more effeftually their ec-e 
clefiaftical affairs. The firfl news of them which 
came to Europe was in the year 1501, when fome 
of the Chriftian natives arrived at Portugal. They 
hate and defpife the doftrines of Popery, and difa-^ 
vow all fubjeftion to the See of Ror^ie, notwith- 
flanding frequent attempts to procure their fubi 
miffion and obedience. Even fo lately as in the 
year 1 7 1 7, there was an epiftle in Syriac printed 
at Leyden, which came from the Bifhop of the 
ancient Syrian Chriftians in Malabar, whom they 
call Maha-Thome, or Great Thomas. The pro- 
feffor of oriental languages in Leyden returned 
him a letter, at fame time fent, as a prefent, bis Sy- 
riac New Teflament, fo that a frefh correfpondence 
was then opened *. 

I might here obferve, that in Scotland a fociety 
was conftituted for propagating Chriftian know- 
ledge, by letters patent from Queen Anne, in May 
1709. A fecond patent was obtained from King 
George II. in June 1738, not only ratifying the 

original 

* The number of Chriflians in Malabar was computed to 
be 100,000, in the year 1720 — Millar's Prop. -of Chrift, 
yol. II, p. 4 7 J, 
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original deed, but confiderably enlarging the powers 
and privileges of the fociety. And although their 
-endeavours have been principally employed in re-* 
forming the Highlands and Iflands of Scotland, 
where ignorance, fuperftition and Popery prevail- 
ed, yet they have not altogether reftrifted them- 
felves within thefc bounds, but extended their 
pious cares abroad, particularly in America, for 
the converfion of the Indian tribes* 

Frederick IV. King of Denmark, did, in the 
year 1705, likewife fet on foot the defign of pro- 
pagating the Gofpel in foreign parts. It was im- 
mediately carried into execution, and miffionaries 
were fent to Tranquebar fituated on the coaft of 
Cororfiandel. 

They have been very zealous, aftfve, and fuc- 
cefsful, in fpreading the light of Chriftianity in the 
Eaft-Indies. In the years 1717 and 171 8, the 
Royal Danifh Miffionaries wrote two letters to his 
Britannick Majefty, George I. giving an account 
of the meafures they purfued, and of the progrefs 
they made ; and the King was plcafed to return 
them a nioft gracious anfwcr, inviting them to 
a further corrclpondence, encouraging them in the 
good work they had undertaken, and declaring his 
readinefs to affift them in it *. 

We have already feen the great pains taken by 
the Church of Rome to x:ompenfate for the lofs fhc 
fuftained upon the Reformation, by feeking to 
fpread h^x dodrine, and enlarge her dominion, in 
Afia, Africa, and America. Yet neither was llie 
idle in Europe, the ot^er quarter of the globe. 
Many various fchemes were projefted, innumerable 
^rts and ftratagems tried, all the rcfources of ge- 
nius exhaufted, and the force of arms employed 

to 

* Millar's Propagation of Chriftianity, vol. II. p. /|98» 
iff* be. 
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to opprefs the Proteftants, to raviih from them the 
advantages they had gained, and to recover 6nt 
of their hands the valuable provinces and king- 
doms which had renounced the Romifh religion. * 
At lad they kindled the flames of a religious war ; 
the plan of a formidable attack upon all the friends 
of the Reformation was concerted } and the per-^ 
fccuting, bigotted houfc of Aullria was pitched on 
to carry it mto exex:ution. The religious liberties 
and civil rights of the AuftriansI and Bohemians, 
fecured to them by the mod folemn treaties, were 
violated in* the groffeft manner* The firft indeed 
found themfelves unable to refift the fhock and ta 
maintain their privileges.. But the Bohemian Pro- 
tcftants affuming greater courage, armed for their 
religion and liberty, took terrible revenge upon 
their adverfaries ; and upon the death of the £m« 
pcror Mathias, did eled for Kin^ of Bohemia 
Frederick V. Eleftor Palatine, a Prince of the re- 
formed Religion, and with great folcmnity crowned 
him at Prague, in the year 1619. 

This bold meafure, from which the greateft ad- 
vantages were cxpefted, proved a fource of com- 
plicated mifcries. Frederick was defeated by the 
imperial army, in the year 1620, and deprived at 
once of his new dignity, and of his hereditary do- 
minions. The Auftrian and Bavarian armies ra- 
vaged in a mercilefs manner his fine and extenfivc 
territories ; the Bohemians, who had embarked in 
the caufe from zeal to the reformed Religion, were 
debarred the exercife of it, and obliged to fubmit 
to the tyranny of Rome : And many of them were 
put to death, whilft others had their eflates confif- 
cated, or were condemned to perpetual banifhment. 

Hereupon, a long and bloody war was produced, 
in which mod of the Princes of Europe were un- . 
fortunately engaged. The King of Denmark en- 
tered 
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tcred into a confederacy with feveral of the Ger- 
man States, in order to affert the rights of the E- 
leftor Palatine againft the fevere and arbitrary mea- 
fures of the Emperor. The allies, however, were 
unfuccefsful : Viftory accompanied the imperial 
arms, and the votaries of Rome were flufhed with 
the mod fanguine hopes, that this would prove the 
beginning of an univerfal triumph over the Pro- 
teftants. The Emperor himfelf, elated with con- 
queft, prompted by ambition and bigotry, appeared 
to threaten both the civil and facred rights of the 
Germanic empire. He made a military progrefs 
through a great part of Germany, and harrafled 
the States and Princes who would not fubmit to 
the Romifli yoke. John George I. Eleftor of Sax- 
ony though a Lutheran Prince, yet aftuated by 
violent prejudices againft thofe of the Calviniftical 
or reformed perfuafion, from a zealous attachment 
to the Emperor, and other political motives, con- 
curred ih thefe defpotic meafures, and afibrdcd 
powerful aid. To crown all, Ferdinand 11. did, in 
the year 1629, iflue out the Reftitution edift, oblig- 
ing the Proteftants to reftore to Rome all the re- 
Vjenues and poffeffions ceded to them in the pre- 
ceding century, in virtue of the religious peace then 
concluded. 

It would be difficult to defcribc the alarm or 
terrible confequences of this imperial mandate, the 
diflentions and tumults which it occafioned, the 
bold claims that were ftarted by the Roman Ca- 
tholic priefts and monks, the rapacity, force and 
fraud employed by them, or the numberlcfs difaf- 
ters and calamities in which the Prcteftants were 
involved. 

In this critical and difmal fituation of 'aifairs, 
Guftavus Adolphus King of Sweden, that glorious 
and immortal hero, appeared on the field, and 

undertook 
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undertook a defence of the Germanic liberties, 
againft the defpotifm and cruelty of the houfc of 
Auttria. With no vei^ numerous army he de- 
parted for Germany in the year 1632, and by a 
furprizing feries of viftories, he blaft^d the tower- 
ing hopes which the Pope and Emperor entertained 
of extinguifliing the Proteftant Religidn, at leaft 
within tlie bounds df the empire. This illuftrious 
Prince fell in the battle of Lutzen, in the year 
1632 ; but ftill the war was carried on with great 
ardour for many years, by the gallant commanders 
of the Swedifti army, under Chriflina daughter and 
fucceflbr of GuftavuSi 
/^ ^ JtiX, laft, after a war of thirty years continuance^ 
\ iattended with great effufibn of blood and expence 
'^ of treafure, the famous treaty of peace was cbn- 
/ eluded in Weftphalia, in the year 1648. By it 
^^ the Proteftants derived many important advantages 
and privileges, which the Court of Rome beheld 
with envy, and with all the pangs of difappointed 
ambition. The Emperor indeed refufed to reftore 
the Upper Palatinate, or to re-inftate the Bohemians 
and Auftrians in the enjoyment of their former 
religious liberties. But the peace of Augfburg 
was ratified, which the Proteftants had obtained 
from Charles V. "the Reftitution-edift was abro- 
j^iited, and both the contending parties were con- 
firmed in a perpetual pofleflion of what they had 
held in the year 1624. 

The Roman Pontifs did not lofe fight of the 
Greek church, but were earneftly follicltous to re- 
cover their intereft at Conftantinople, and to fub- 
jcft to the Papal hierarchy the empire of Ruflia, 
the great bulwark of the Grecian faith, though all 
their attempts proved abortive. That body of 
Clirlftians who live in religious communion Vvitli 
the Patriarch of Conftantinople, is denominated 

the 
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the Greek or eaftcm Church, one part of which 
acknowledges his fupreme jurifdittion, whilft ano- 
ther is governed by peculiar inflitutions and fpiri- 
tual rulers of their own. Alexandria, Antioch, 
and Jcrufalera, arc each of them dignified with a 
I'atriarch, but acknowledge thenifelves fubordinatc 
to the See of Conrtantinople. The ecclefialtical 
dominion of the Byzantian Patriarch is very cxtcn- 
five, and comprehends a great part of Greece, the 
Grecian iflands, Moldavia, Wallachia, alfo feveral 
European and Afiatic provinces that are fubjcft to 
the Ottoman Porte. The Alexandrian Primate re- 
fides at Cairo, and exercifes his fpirltual power in 
Egypt, Libya, Nubia, and Arabia. The Patriarch 
of Antioch hves at Damafcus, and has Syria, Cih- 
cia, and Mefopotamia fubje£t to him ; whilll the 
Patriarch of jeruialem extends his authority over 
Paleftine, part of Arabia, and the country beyond 
Jordan. 

Although the Partriarch of Condantinople is 
eledted by twelve Billiops who refide neareft that 
famous city, yet he muft be confirmed by the 
Turkilh Emperor. 

By his permiflion he not only exercifes fpirltual 
authority, but likewife takes cognizance of civil 
matters among the members of his church, and 
has a fupreme power of excommunication veiled 
in him, which appears to all of that communion a 
moft tremendous evil. 

The Greeks acknowledge the Holy Scriptures 
and the decrees of the firfl feven ctcumenical Coun- 
cils 3! the rule of Faith, the explication of which 
is entirely left to the Patriarch and his brethren. 

Deplorable ignorance, licentioufncfs and impiety 
have too genera! a reign among the Greeks, whillt 
they groan under the Turkifli yoke. They arc 
fpht into many feds and parties, and their religion 
U u is 
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is encumbered with a groupc of frivolous and fu- 
perftitious ceremonies. Yet they retain an invin- 
cible averfion to the Latin church, and have re- 
filled all the arts and efforts employed by the Ro- 
man Pontlfs to gain upon them. Thcfe have in- 
deed founded a few churches in fome of the iflands 
of the Archipelago ; but they are fmaJI and incon- 
fidcrSble ; nor will either the Greeks or Turks 
permit the Romifh raiffionaries to enlarge their in- 
fluence and dominion any further. 

A new method of attack was devifed by the 
Church of Rome more infidious than honeft, which 
was to perfuadc the Greeks that they had always 
been good Catholics, and that the difference be- 
twixt them only related to certain modes of ex- 
preffion, and fome ceremonies which did not affcft 
tlie effence of Religion. Thcfe artful inhnuations 
were, however, fiifpefted and expofed by many, 
who bore an irreconcileable hatred to the See of 
Rome. None appeared in this oppofition with 
more firmncfs, fortitude and zeal, than CyriHus 
Lucar, Patriarch of Conftantinople. He was a 
Prelate of extcnfive learning, had made the grand 
tour of Europe, was well acquainted with the 
world and mankind, and no ftranger to the doc- 
trine and difcipline both of the Romifli and Re- 
formed churches. In order to deftroy at once al! 
the defigns and hopes formed by the votaries of 
Rome, with rcfpeft to a junftion between the eaft- 
crn and weftern churches, he openly declared a 
ilrong prcdileflion in favour of the Protedant Re- 
ligion as eftablifhcd in England and Holland, and 
avowed an intention to reform the doftrine and 
difcipline of the Greeks, and to make them ap- 
proach nearer to the genuine parity of the GofpeL 
This caufed a great alarm among the partizans of 
Popery, and created numerous and violent enemies 
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to the venerable Patriarch. The Jefuits, in parti- 
cular, conceived black and bloodydefigns againft 
him, they fcduccd fotnc perfidious Greeks into a 
treacherous confpiracy, drew in the French am- 
baflador into their intrigues, and with fcandaious 
malignity fuborned falfe witneffes to accufc him of 
treafon. In confequence of this, he was cruelly 
put to death, by order of the Turkiih Emperor, 
in the year 1638. He was fuccecded in the See 
of Conflantinople by die Billiop of IJcrea, who had 
been an infamous inftrument in promoting the ruin 
of his predeceflbr. During his (liort pontificate 
there was fome probability of cffeftuating the long 
wiflied for union, as he publicly declared his at- 
tachment to Rome. But he was foon cut off by 
a violent death ; and Parthenius, who was nest 
advanced to the patriarchal dignity, oppofed with 
diftinguilhcd zeal the doftrines and pretenfions of 
the church of Rome, and that with fuch fuccefs at 
to prevent any future efforts. 

All expeftations from Rulfia are likewife defeat- 
ed, nor have the moll political Pontifs, and the ut- 
moft addrefs of the Court of Rome, been able to 
make any deep or dangerous imprefiion there. 
When Veter the Great afccndcd the Ruffian 
throne, that magnanimous and creative Prince, did 
not only give a new face to the civil government 
and policy of that country, but, in a great raeafure, 
new-modelled its ccclefiaftical (tare. He indeed 
made no change in the articles of faith, which were 
agreeable to the dodrine of the Grecian Church. But 
he was at great pains to get ihem explained com- 
formably to the genius and fcope of the Goipcl, 
and to the principles of unprejudiced reafon. He 
laboured inceffandy to inflruA and reform both 
clergy and laity, and to difpell the clouds of fuper- 
iUtion that lat brooding over the nation. He him- 
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felf became the liberal patron of the arts and fcl- 
cnces, founded many fem'maries of learning, rouzed 
his fubjeds from a itatc of ignorance and lethargy, 
and made them emerge from their former barba- 
rifm into the light of knowledge and improvement. 
Wliilft he put Roman Catholics under proper rc- 
ftriclions, he granted liberty of confcience to other 
Chriflians, banifhed that demon of perfecution, 
and aboliflied all penal laws on a religious atfcount. 
With a view to place thefc important matters 
more direftly under his ovi-n eye and cognizance, 
and to check the fplendid progrefs of patriarchal 
power in his dominions, which feemed to fhade 
the luftre of imperial prerogative, he declared him- 
felf the head and fuprcme proteftor of the Ruffian 
Church. 

After the peace of Weftphalia was concluded, 
tof which we made mention fome time ago, the 
Court of Rome was laid under confiderable rc- 
ftraints. But if it did not wage war in the moft 
open and public manner againlt the Proteftants, 
yet whenever they had power and opportunity, 
they perfccuted and opprefled them with unwearied 
cruelty. Thus in Hungary, both Lutherans and 
Calviniils were harraffed by the Roman Pontifs for 
the fpace of ten years. In Poland, fuch who op- 
pofed Papal pretenfions, were expofed to continual 
trouble and vexation during the courfc of this cen- 
tury, deprived of their churches, and plundered 
of their pofleiTions, in violation of folemn treaties 
and conventions. The remains of the Waldenfes 
■who dwelt in the vallics of Piedmont, were hunt- 
ed down and treated with the utmoft inhumanity, 
efpeciallyin the years 1633, 1655, 1685, and 1696. 
In Germany, many flragrant afls of injuitice were 
committed by the partizans of Popery, in manifeft 
contempt of the peace agreed upon. And all thcfc 
infraft 
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infraSions of the treaty of Weftphalia, flowed from 
a fpirit of bigotry and zeal for the fuperftition of 
Rome, and were intended to obfcure, if they could 
not extinguifli, the light of the Reformation. 

This perfecuting principle raged with* a (ingular 
degree of ferocity in France, and exhibited to view 
many difmal and calamitous fcenes. After the ac- 
eeffion of Henry IV, to the throne of that king- 
dom, the Proteftants there, common^ called Hu- 
gonotsi were incorporated into a body-politic, were 
fecured in the enjoyment of their civil and religi- 
ous rights by folemn edift, and had very important 
privileges conferred upon them. They were even 
put in pofleflion of fome well fortified cities, parti- 
cularly Rochelle, a place of great ftrength, and al- 
lowed to keep foldiers and garrifons of their own. 
From this extraordinary circumftance alone might 
be learned the great number, power, and weight 
of the Proteftants in France, who could obtain 
fuch uncommon advantages, fuch as almoft appear 
inconfiftent with regular fubordination and govern- 
ment, and to be Yike-^Imperiumin Imperio — one 
powerful and independent fociety within the bofom 
of anbther. Accordingly jupon fome occafions 
they afted with freedom and boldnefs. This, im- 
partial hiftory muft candidly acknowledge. Whe- 
ther from motives of policy or fadion, fecurity 
or religion, an ardent zeal for their own which 
they knew to be true, or an abhorrence of Popery 
which they looked on as falfe and fuperftitious ; fo 
it was, that they tranfafted moft momentous mat- 
ters without the knowledge or confent of their So- 
vereign, and courted the alliance of England and 
Holland, as a feparate ftate. Hence arofe civil 
broils and animofities in the year 1621, which con- 
tinued for a long time between the French King 
J^ewi$ XIII, and his Protcftant fubjeds. Richlicu 

his 
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his prime minifter endeavoured to perfuade him, 
that I'ound policy and the public tranquility requir- 
ed a fupprcflion of thofe high privileges in which 
the Proteftants were inverted, and that they fhould 
be deprived of all their ftrong-holds, their guards 
and garrifons. A defpotic Prince liftened with ca- 
gcrnefs to fuch fort of counfe), and followed out 
the plan propofed by his favourite. In the year 
1628, the c*f of Rochelle was befieged, and after 
a long and gallant defence, it was taken by the 
French Monarch and annexed for ever to the crown. 
When this principal bulwark of the Proteftants in 
France was removed, other places belonging to 
them fell an eafy facrifice, their fpirit and iniercft 
declined apace, and they were reduced to an abfo- 
lute dependence upon the pleafure of the Prince. 
But he not fatisfied with the viSory obtained, and 
indifpofed to Jliew kindnefs or generofity, perfidi- 
oufly invaded thofe religious liberties, which had 
been granted to the Proteftants by nioft cxprcfs law, 
and that whh the fame difregard to paflion and 
treaty as be had exhibited, in attacking and de- 
ftroying thofe civil rights and poffeflions, which had 
been aiiigned them for the fecurity of the other. 
Nay, when flattery and promifes could not prevail 
on the Proteftants, to renounce that reformed reli- 
gion for which they had contended fo glorioufly 
and filed fo much blood, every fpccies of violence 
and barbarity was employed againft them. The 
moft unjuft laws, the moll tyrannical edicts were 
publlftied, and all the oppreifive methods which a 
perfecuting fpirit and bigotry could invent, were 
taken, to Ihake their conftancy, and to fubject them 
to the palling yoke of Rome. In the reign of 
Lewis XIV. thefe harfli and arbitrary meafures 
were ftill purfued. Infligated by the counfcls and 
importunity of French Bifliops and Jefuits, who 
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with intemperate zeal fought the utter ruin of tlic 
Reformation in France, he, in the year 1685, re- 
voked the cdi£t of Nantes, in open defiance o. 
law and juftice. Even many Roman Catholics 
could not but condemn this revocation, and, aftuat- 
ed by natural fcntiments of humanity and equity, 
confidercd it as a grofs violation of public faith, 
and as moft injurious to the whole body of Prote- 
ftants. They were now robbed of their birth- 
right, and deprived of the invaluable privilege of 
Worfhipping God according to their confcience, 
which had been guaranted to them in the nio(t fo- 
iemn manner, by the law of the land. Nay, to 
crown this fcene of iniquity, a further order was 
iffued, requiring all the members of the reformed 
Church to renounce the Proteitant profeffion, and 
to embrace the Popifli religion. 

In confcquence of this, the public cxercife of the 
reformed Religion which, for about a century part, 
had been enjoyed under the fanflion of law, was 
entirely abolilhed in France, the Proteftant mini- 
ftcrs were filenced, their churches were pulled down, 
and their congregations difperftd or difcharged 
under the fevereft penalties to aflembie any more. 
It is not eafy to conceive the confternation and ca- 
lamity occalioned by fuch tyrannical edicts, amongfl: 
the numerous and refpeftable members of the re- 
formed Church. Many fled from the impending 
ftorm, abandoned their friends, their families, and 
native country, and found refuge in foreign king- 
doms. Others who ftaid or were confined at 
home, felt the unrelenting hand of perfecution, 
were expofed to the rage of brutal foldicrs, and to 
all the hardfliips and oppreflions of a deprefled and 
defpifcd part)'. Such the genius and magic of Po- 
pery, which can blind and bewitch mankind to fuch 
I a degree, as to make them not only to deny their 
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fenfes and rcafon, but alfo to counieraft their intc- 
reft, if thereby Romifii fuperlUiion and dominion 
may be promoted 1 For all generally ackjiowledgcj 
that befides the injullicc of thcfe proceedings, they 
were in faft highly prejudicial to the welfare of 
France. That kingdom loft a vaft number of 
its valuable fubjcfts, a multitude of which coilfti- 
tutes the ftrength of a (late : They emigrated into 
other countries, and carried their wealth, their 
ingenuity, their arts and 'manufaftures along with 
them to enrich ftrangers, who, with wifdom as 
well as humanity, opened their arms, and afforded 
that proteclion which the mother-country had un- 
naturally refufed. 

The other churches of the Reformation enjoycrf 
a larger Ihare of fercinty and repot'c, (food on a 
more firm and folid bafis, arrived gradually to 
greater liability, and by the favour and blefling of 
Divine Providence continue to this day. 

In virtue of the glorious Reformation, that grand 
and memorable Revolution, the face of affairs was 
wonderfully changed, and piiilofophy, learnings and 
religion, reared up their venerable heads in tri- 
umph and fecurity, and produced the moft bene- 
ficial cffe£ts. The aria and fclences formerly un- 
cultivated or mtfunderrtood, are now properly im- 
proved and carried to a fublime pitch of refine- 
ment. The immortal Francis Bacon, Lord Veru- 
lani. unfealed the fprings and opened up the chan- 
nels of I'cience. Galilei appeared in Italy, Defcar- 
tes and Galfendi in France, the celebrated Grottus 
in Holland, Tycho Brahe in Denmark ; whilft 
Boyle and Newton adorned England, and in Ger- 
many Ihone Kepler, Hevelius, and Leibnitz, as di d 
the two Bernoulli in Switzerland. Thofe brigbt^~ 
original luminaries ied the way, excited a love of Id 
tcrs.a fpirit of refined emulation in Kurope,and wert 
foUtiwft 



